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Art. L—NOTES ON THE ARABIC LANGUAGE. 


HE Arabic belongs to the Semitic family of languages, distin- 
guished by the triliteral root. The chief cognate languages 

are the “ihledd the Syriac, the Chaldaic, the Ethiopic, and the 
Phoenician. Of this family, the Arabic may fairly be considered 
the head; it is, in a way, "ae type and ground-form of all the 
Semitic languages. Its grammar is philosophically digested and 
well methodised. Its literature is highly cultivated and vastly 
developed. But the main points to which we wish to direct atten- 
tion in this place are, (1) the copiousness of its vocabulary, perhaps 
unrivalled amongst the languages of the world; (2) the extent to 
which other languages—and we shall especially note the English— 
are indebted to its expressive forms, In this enquiry we hope to be 
able to indicate many points which have, we believe, eluded the 

, observation of the received writers on Arabic philology. 

In one direction, the exceeding richness of the Arabic lan- 
guage becomes so exuberant as to approach redundancy. It pos- 
sesses multitudes of words to express the same thing ; which point 
may be best illustrated by the fact that it offers a choice of a sem 
sand words for ‘ camel,’ about the same number for ‘horse,’ and 
about five hundred words each for ‘sword’ and ‘ tiger.’ But the 
most valuable result of its copiousness is to be looked for in the 
fact that it possesses words expressive of the most minute differ- 
ences of shades of meaning, in many cases where these distinctions 
do not admit of being indicated in any other language except by 
a long and obscure periphrasis. There is an admirable work by 
Tha’alabi, entitled Fighul Lughat or The Philosophy of the Rete 
otherwise called Asrdérul ’ Arabia or-the- Mysteries of the Arabic, 
which contains many illustrations of this assertion, and from which 
we will cull a few examples. The learned writer points out a curi- 
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2 Notes on the Avabic Language. 


ous series of nouns which indicate ‘the beginning or the first part 
of various things. Thus :— 


y+ (Tabdshtr) means the beginning or dawn of morning. 
Gg  (Ghasaq) » first part of the night. 
atk ( Wasmi) » first droppings of a shower of rain. 
s 


¥ (Laba) ,, the milk milked first. 
ville (Suldf) ». the wine got from the first squeeze 
| of the grapes. 
8954 (Bakura) » first fruit of a tree or garden. 
y= = (Bikr) » the first child of a man. 
Ji (Nahi) » the first drink of water. 
$545 (Nashwa) » _ the first state of intoxication.* 


bay (Wakht) » the first state of growing grey or 
becoming hoary-headed. 
gx’ = (Nu’ds) », the first attack of sleep. 


Jt iot (Istih/al) » the sound uttered by a new-horn 
child. 
daxkb ( Talt’ah) » the first portion of an army or the 
van. 
whee (’ Unfuwén) 
wey (Rai’an) 
sips (Ghulawd) »,, the first state’ of youth or blooming. 
Gy (Rauq) 
fax0  (Mai’ah) 

Again there is to be found a class of nouns implying the same 
thing in its different conditions. or instance when the saliva is 
in the mouth it is called ~', Rudhdb ; but when it is ejected, it is 
called G3 Buzdg. When fuel is burning it is 2939 Wagid ; other- 
wise ~b= Hatab, The sun when rising is called “3 Ghazdla ; 
at other times _~** Shams. Again, there may be found a large 
number of pairs of words, one member of each pair being applied 
to an object when /arge, the other member to the same object 
when small. For instance :— ; 


A large tree is called ( >=”) Shajar ; a small one Js-5 Fasti. 


» Gdate-tree ,, (U=) Nakhi; fs sla} Ashd. 

» bird 9» (th) Tair ; . Jay Dukhkhal. 
" ant »» (We) Nami; ie Jo, Dzarr. 
» feather ,, (#2) Résh; ™ we} Zughb. 


» rivulet weit se) Nahr ; “a Jyo> Jadwal. 
» hillock ~,, (Gs) Jabal; wy Qarn. 
» boat »>  (&eR) Safina ;s * 4 Qdéribd. 


>> b> p> p> bp 








* The writer remembers to have seen, in a Slang Dictionary or some similar 
work, a series of English slang words expressing the various stages of intoxication. 
Possibly this Arabic word may be found amongst them. 
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Again there are many words signifying various degrees of fatness 
in uate ; for fala when a woman is moderately bulky with 
a fair proportion in her limbs, or delicacy, she is called l="; 
Rabahia; when she is increased in bulk, but not to the degree of 
ugliness, she is called = Sabah/a ; but if the bulkiness has 
rendered her ugly or awkward, she is 4 Mufidha; and when 
she is stupendously huge, with protuberant and pendant fat, she 


is then glass *Ifdhaj. So there are words indicating degrees of 


fatness in men also; a man is first as Lahtm, then as* Shahim 
then co Balandah, and then *),S¢ *Akkik. 


There are again various words signifying various degrees of height 
and shortness in the size of man. For instance, when a man is mo- 
derately tall, he is called Usb Tavél, and then J!>+ Tuwdl ; but when 
he becomes éo tall, he is then called ~s>* Shaudzab, or —§9* Shau- 
gab. Again when he exceeds the latter degree also, he is called 


& 


bids ’Ashannat or ** ’Ashannag ; and lastly, when the tallness 


in a man reaches the highest degree, he is then called Bb 
’Anatnat. And so in the degree of shortness, a dwarfish man is 
called clos9 Dahdéh, then Uxi= Hanbal, then Ux5= Hazanbal, then 
w!i= Hinzdb or (oS Kahmas, then »3= Bahtar or »+~ Habtar. 


But when a man is so dwarfish that when he sits among his com- 
panions he is almost invisible, he is then 4s Jaitar or Jor 
Handal. Finally-when he is so short that his standing up does 
not increase his height, he is then 3,3;‘~ Hinzigra. 

There are multitudes of words showing the different degrees 
of bravery and timidity. For instance a timid man in the lowest 
degree is called whe Jabdén ; then #4 Hayydéba; then o»2° Mafiid ; 
then ¢9 or gx Wara’ or Dhara,’ then g%'* Ha’lé’. So a brave 
man is called ¢=” Shwd’; then Je: Batal; then 4 Cimma ; 
then _»°3 Dzimmar ; then JS Nakal ; then “a? Nahtk ; then w=” 
Mihrab ; then w= Halbas ; then (»s™! Ahyas, or (ew! Alyas ; 
and lastly pie%! Ghashamsham or pe! Aiham. 

There are different names for different kinds of wealth or pro- 


perty. An inherited property is called 9% Tiléd, J% Télid or o¥5 
Taléd ; an acquired one is called 5,bi~- Mustatrif, 5) Térif, ryb 
Tarif, or 340 Mutarraf; wealth buried under the ground is 5% 
Rikéz ; and when the same is not expected to be recovered, it is 


then j4 Dhimér. ~When it is in gold or silver, it is called “le 
Camit or “ mute ;” and-when “it is in cattle, sheep, camels, &c., it 
is then bb Natig, or “speaking.” ‘When the sameis immove- 


able, yielding hire or rent, it is called , ’ Agdr. 
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There are words implying different degrees of poverty as well as 
of riches. A man is .y\2 Muflis; then po Mu’dim ; then Gb 
Mumilig ; then @0° Mudgi’; then eS+ Miskin; and lastly 
Fagir. On the other hand, the lowest degree of richness is indicated 
by SS Kafaf; then ud Ghind ; then isy) Tharwat ; then jst 
Tkthér : then ~ty! Itrdb ; and lastly 455 Qantara. 

There are distinct words implying a human being in his different 
stagesof age. For instance, a child when in the wombis called u> 
Janin ; when he is born, he is then called 4/3 Wal/d ; when sucking, 
he is called @) Radhé’ ; when weaned, he is as43 Fatiém ; when he 
is able to walk, he is called gs Dérij ; when he is in length about 


five spans, he is then 4% Khumast. Again, when his first 
teeth are shed, he is called 94° Mathghir ; and when again his 
new teeth have appeared, he is 0 Muththaghir. When he is 
above 10 years, he is ¢»*-° Mutara’ri’ or £,*4 Nédshé ; and when 


he is approaching the age of puberty, he is 3!» Murchigq or wl 
‘éfi. But during all these conditions, he is called by the general 


denomination e%& Ghuldém or boy. Again when he is a perfectly 


developed young man, he is called yu Faté or g& Sharikh ; 
but when he reaches the highest degree of blooming youth, he is 
then g@i=* Mujtami’ ;. afterwards, when his age is between 
30 and 40, he is called ~'* Shabb. Then from that age up to 


60 he is UeS Kahal. Then he is es Shaikh ; then_535 Kabir ; 
then ¢,* Harim ; and finally 4,* Kharif, which is Shakspeare’s— 


. . » Second childishness and mere oblivion, 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 


On the other hand, the female is at first 2 Tufla, when she is 
an infant; and then sos’) Walida; then} Ka’ib; then sat 
Néhid ; then (© ’Anis ; then 934 Khawd, when she has reached 


the middle of her youth; she is “tl. musiif when she is above 
forty ; and then 4“ Shahiat, or “45 Kahilat ; then 3% Shahbara, 
or win Haizabiin ; and lastly e*3 Qal’am. 

Again there are words indicating different, degrees of beauty in 
woman. For instance, a beautiful woman is called “so Jamé/a or 
&x2y Wadhid ; but when she is so beautiful that she is independent 


of ornament on account of her natural beauty, she is called 4J& 
Ghdnia, Again, when she, being extremely handsome, is very indif- 
ferent about dress and other artificial decorations, then she is JU lke. 


Mi’ tél ; when her beauty is constant, she is 4s» Wasima; and 
again, when she is blessed with abundance of beauty, she is ds 
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Qastma ; and lastly, when her beauty is absolutely transcendant, 


she is called ses) Raw’déu. Moreover, there are distinct or separate 
words for the beauties in different members of the human body, 
which would have delighted Homer as epithets for his deities and 
heroes. 
‘Anais there are different words for the sewing of different things. 
For instance, £44 Khdta denotes sewing of clothes; while 3)* 


Kharaza implies sewing of stockings ; “24 Khacafa denotes sew- 
ing of shoes ; +45 Kataba that of water-skins ; and (ls Higa sewing 


leather or the eyes of the hawk. | 

We have now said enough to prove the extraordinary delicacy 
of the Arabic language, and the singularly minute differences of 
meaning which can be indicated therein by the change of a single 
word. ‘To the student who wishes to pursue the subject, we would 
recommend the perusal-of the work mentioned above ; and also of 
the Fighul Lughat by Ibni Faris Abul Husain Ahmadul Qazwini 
(d. 395 A. H.) 


A most striking proof of the copiousness of the Arabic language 
is to be found in the fact, that most words of this most philosophi- 
cal language are such that all words formed therefrom by permu- 
tation (1. e., all possible arrangements of the radical letters) are 
significant. For instance the word —'5 ga/b meaning /eart has 
three radical letters. By permutation there can be formed other 
five words each of them being significant, ‘viz. 


Ua: Bagal, “ herb.” 

G4 Balaq, “of a black and white colour.” 
~U Lagab “ appellation.” 

Us Qadbi, “ before.” 

Gy Labag, “ talkativeness.”’ 


In clearness and simplicity of construction, the Arabic compares 
favourably with most other languages; it clearly excels, we be- 
lieve, most languages of the Aryan stock in these respects. One 
thing that conduces much to this end, is its possession of certain 
fixed models called Babs ; by which multitudes of verbs of various 
roots are moulded into the same general form. The conjugation 
of the Arabic verb is highly inflectional; differing herein from the 
Persian, and from the modern form of the English and of most of 
the other Aryan tongues. Pronouns too are often implied in the 
verbs ; hence a sentence may be formed simply bya verb ; thus gatala 
(U85) is equivalent to hua gatala (Ui5,®) he killed. Besides a com- 
plete sentence may be formed simply with two nouns, one being 
the subject and the other the predicate, without the intervention of 
the copula. ‘These peculiarities of construction give the Arabic 
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6 Notes on the Arabic Language. 


that clearness coupled with conciseness, which is observable 
(though not, we think, to the same extent) in the classical -lan- 
guages of the Aryan family. 

Further in this language peculiar forms are fixed for different 
classes of nouns and adjectives indicating peculiar meanings. For 


instance, the nouns of the form maf’alum (Us&«) signify place or 
time of action; these of the forms mtfalun (Uar0), mif’alatun 
(Glaio) mif?dlun (Ule&~), and fi’dlun (JS), indicate the instrument 
or medium of action. So the nouns of the form /fw’dlun (Jls) 
generally imply disease, sickness, or ailment ; while those of the 


form fa’uidun (Js*9) signify medicines. Again nouns of the form 
fa’tlun (Jas5), and fw’ludn (J*5}, imply different sounds. 


Similarly, one of the most striking peculiarities of Arabic is the 
possession of numerous forms of derivative verbs. When a primi- 
tive verb assumes one of these forms, it assumes also a definite 
additional meaning. 

One of these formal peculiarities is this, that sometimes:a verb is 
formed out of a sentence by way of abbreviation; as hallala (U4s,) he 
uttered #Ui¥ JY “there is no god but God ;” istarja’a (eri!) he 
uttered wyral Salt Ly, Ub) verily we are of God and verily we 
are to return to Him ;” haulaga Gi,> he uttered prbs tole al 
Vii» Vy Jo>¥ “there is no strength or power but with God, the 
most High and Great ;” dam’aza (3**s) he uttered S56 Wiel ot 
“‘ may God preserve thy honour,” &c. Through these formal pe- 
culiarities, long sentiments are expressed in very few words. For 
instance sJ}<s,51, “the sheep brought forth young ones at the 
season of autumn.” Besides these, many other advantages can be 
drawn from the peculiar forms of verbs. 

The intimate radical connexion of the Sanskrit with the other 
Aryan languages is of course an obvious one ; and every scholar’ is 
well acquainted with the wonders which have been wrought in mo- 
dern philology by the laboursof European and Oriental Sanskritists. 
But the careful and critical study of comparative philology, in the 
modern scientific spirit, has been hitherto almost confined to the 
elaboration of the comparative philology of the Indo-European 
family of languages alone ; little has been done in the elucidation 
of the wider generalisations that may be established by a scientific 
investigation of the analogies between the Semitic and the Aryan 
tongues. We propose to devote the remainder of this paper to 
some introductory suggestions and examples, which may: at any 
rate serve the tig Br of inducing other orientalists to take up a 
subject which we believe to be of the highest scientific importance, 
and which possesses much of the charm of novelty. Our attempt is 
necessarily, in the present state of the science, merely a tentative 
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one; and the examples which we proffer—the jottings of many 
years of careful attention to the subject—are put forward with 
much diffidence, and in the hope of evoking criticism and discus- 
sion amongst scholars, rather than with any wish to dogmatize. 

Weber, in his Indische Skizzen, has casually drawn attention to 
the many striking similarities between the mythology of the 
Semitic races and that of the Aryans. He instances the concep- 
tion of a Manu,* a primeval man and common ancestor; and of 
a great flood which destroyed and swallowed up all things, and 
from which this one man alone was saved. But he does not 
pursue the subject further. He adds—“ these are, with other 
“ proofs mainly etymological, grounds for anes that at a very 
“early period the Semites were united with the Indo-European 
“races, though they must have separated before the common 
“language attained any marked character.’””’ Weber, however, 
does not give any of the etymological proofs to which he refers ; 
and we are not aware that any other orientalist has attempted a 
careful investigation of the subject. That the radical analogies 
between the Aryan and Semitic languages are much more numer- 
ous and striking than they are generally supposed to be—or, at 
any rate, than they have hitherto been shewn to be by writers on 
comparative philology—we shall endeavour to prove by a compari- 
son of the Arabic and English. 

Donaldson says,t with regard to the study of the comparative 
philology of the. Aryan languages ;—“ This reproduction of the 
common mother of our family. of languages, by a comparison of the 
features of all her children; is the great general object to which 
the efforts of the philologer should be directed ; and this, and not 
a mere derivation of words in the same language from one another, 
constitutes the etymology that is alone worthy of the name.” 
How much worthier and nobler will that etymology be, which 
seeks to evolve the primeval common mother of a// languages, by 
a comparison of the radical analogies between the various families! 

The compilation of the list given below has not been the work 
ofa day; and yet, even now, it is hardly safe to attempt to dis- 
tinguish the analogies- which are the proofs of a common primeval 
language from those which have been produced by scientific and 
commercial intercourse in comparatively modern times. ‘The 


—. 








* The story of Wih (cx) and the Deluge is substantially the same in the 


Qoran and in the Pentateuch of Moses. For a discussion of the stories of Manu 
and the Rishis, and of Deukalion and Pyrfrha, see Cox on the Mythology of the 
Aryan Nations, Vol. 1., p. 414, and Vol. IL., pp. 87 and 210. Mr. Cox also 
devotes a curious chapter to a comparison of the Aryan and the Semitic notions 
of the Devil. je 

+t New Cratylus, Preface. 
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Arabic, being a language which attained an early development, and 
one which was long written in and spoken by races of an intel- 
lectual cultivation and an enterprising spirit far in adyance of 
their age, has undoubtedly supplied multitudes of words to the 
languages of the West by the direct method of adoption and natura- 
lisation. It has done the same more obviously and openly, as every 
one knows, for many oriental languages, such as the Persian, the 
Hindustani, the Turkish, the Malay ; and the technical terminology 
of some branches of science, and of some branches of commerce, is 
mainly drawn from Arabicin most of the well-known languages of 
Europe and Asia. Many of the analogies set forth in the follow- 
ing list may doubtless be proved to have originated in this way ; 
and many more are due to the fact that this borrowing from the 
copious and expressive vocabulary of the Arabic has been carried 
on for centuries in the languages of the West—in the Spanish 
especially, which partly grew up under the shadow of the Arab 
rule in Spain—to a large extent in the Italian, French, and other 
languages of the Mediterranean shore—perhaps even in the clas- 
sical languages themselves of Greece and Rome. 


List of words common to the Arabie and the English, having absolutely 
or very nearly the same meaning in both languages. 
ARABIC, , ENGLISH, 
Ont aid .. Aid,’ 
gus 
or 
G2 
oa Lae amétrulbahr, .. Admiral (Spanish A/mirante). 


olds} 


| azzirntkh, azzirnig, Arsenic.’ 


or >algddhi or algdid, .. Alcaid.’ 
o5laJ} 
er shurb, .. Absorb.* 





1 Aid is of course the French aider; and this appears to have been derived 
from the Latin adjuture (adjuvare, adjutum) through the Provengal forms adjudar, 
ajudar, aide, If the similarity between the Arabic and the western forms be an 
accidental coincidence, it is a very remarkable one, 

* Arsenic is the Greek adpcevixdy, used in this sense by Galen. Whoever first 
used this word, undoubtedly regarded it as a derivative of &ponv; from the root 
ap—(the Sunscrit vri)—foand in dpns, fpes, war, wehr, vir, virtus, and maay viher 
words ix te Inao-Nuropesar ‘ang.apges, end indicatir= strergth’ or “ protec*iar.” 
it appears, however, highiy probacle (considering how much Arabic has every 
where entered into chemical terminology) that dpeevi«éy was in reality merely a 
corruption of the Arabic, 

* This is of course a Spanish word, like the preceding; and doubtless dates 
from the Moorish occypation of Spain. "| 

* From the Latin sorbeo. Probably both the Arabic and/ Latin were formed by 
onomatopoeia ; compare the German schliivfen, and the Greek popéw. 
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ARABIC. ENGLISH. 
also ety shardb, .. Syrup. 
wT dmin, .. Amen (Hebrew). 
slo! alkimyda, .. Alchemy.’ 
a3) algubba, .. Aleove.? 
GY alimbig, .. Alembic.’ 
yc ’ambar, .. Amber.* 
J“ alkeuhi, .. Aleohol:. 
cmtbt atlas, ..!) Atlas. 
kclueliits darussind'a, .. Arsenal.° 
sas"! aljabra, .. Algebra.° 
wk ydgit, .. Agate." 
&hsor &lyo dirdyat, addirayat,*..  Adroit.° 
Ale ali), 3 Wee 
is algali, .. Alkali. 
ale gil, .. Agile.” 

LT dnan,. .. Anon.” 

ey bai’ or bai’un, , ae 

kslas or » baz, .. Baize. 

& bagq,t “. a 
wes maimiun, .. Baboon.” 
willy balasan, .. Balsam.” 
ues bais, .. Base."® 





* It means in Arabic intelligence, which is akin to the meaning of the English 
word, 
+ It means musquito as generally known, but it also means a bug. 


' The late Greek dpxnyula. 

® The Spanish alcoba. 

’ The Spanish alambique. 

4 Wedgwood well notes on this word, that “it is singular that a substance 
coming from so small a number of places should have had so many different 
names.” It is still more curious that the Greek and Latin roots (#Ae«rpoy, succi- 
num) should have entirely given place to the Arabic in most of the languages of 
modern Europe. Compare the French ambre, the Italian ambra, the Spanish 
and Portuguese ambar, alambar, alambre. 

5 The Spanish is atarazana, atarazanal ; the Italian arzana, tarzana, darsena, 

® The Spanish algebra is also used in the sense of putting together or setting 
broken or dislocated limbs, 

7 The Latin achates, the Greek axdrns. 

® The French adroit, from droit (dexter). 

® The Anglo-Saxon eglian, from egle troublesome ; Gothic aglo, affliction. 

1° Latin agilis from ago &yw. 

‘1 Usually derived from the Anglo-Saxon on an, in one, ti. . moment. 

12 4 ypareniiv the Avels. Saxon bycg-1.. 

28 Compare tho Weish oweat, vither « maggot « a “ bug bear;” and the iassian 
buka, with a similar meaning. 

+4 The French babouin, the Italian babuino; usually derived from ba, the sound 
made by the collision of the lips, which is somewhat far-fetched. 

15 The Latin balsa “the- Greek BdAcapoy. : 

16 The Latin basis, ~Bdots (Baive). Compare French bas, Italian basso, 
° Spanish bawo, Welsh bas, 3 
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ARABIC. 
Gi bartg, 
ver dabis, 
ey bayazun, 
Gx baurag,” 
als gabil, : 
3958 kafir, 
Usais gindil, 
w°S kafan, 
unt’ kis 
Js gala, 
LS gand, 
#3 or oS kid or ga’b, 
Re ghafr, 
HS kahaf, 
wes ka’h, 
£5 or eS gat, or gat’, 


Ue> jamal (Heb. gamel). 


£5 git, 
she Cifr, 
wh? qutun, 
es, galam,t 
Lijas grat, 
5 qurnas, 
os gand, 
ails Khalifa 
e gama,t 


ENGLISH. 
Bright.’ 
Babe. : 
Bason. 
Borax. 
Capable. 
Camphor. 
Candle. 
Coffin. 
Case. 
Call. 
Cane. 
Cu 
Cones 
Cave (Latin cavus). 
Cube (Greek xvfos). 
Cut (Welsh evwt?). 
Camel. 
Cat (German katze, Gaelic cat). 
Cypher.” 
Cotton.° 
Calamus* (Latin). 
Carat.° 
Cornice,° 
Candy. 
Khalif or Caliph. 
Come (Anglo-Saxon cuman;. 





* An Arabicism of the Persian word bora. 


+ A reed-pen. 


‘ 


t It means to stand, but used with the preposition ild it means to proceed, 


? For an exhaustive discussion of the etymology of this word, see Wedgwood’s 
Dictionary of English Etymology. We may notice that the root is brig, or brag, 
imitating a sudden noise; words expressing attributes of light are commonly 


derived from those of sound. Compare the Anglo-Saxon’ beorht, the Gothic 


bairhts, &c. 


2 Through the Italian ci/ra, and the French chiffre, 

8 Through the Spanish algodon, which has retained the article. 

4 The Modern Greek has xaAaudpi, an inkstand. 

5 The Greek form of this word was xepdriov ; which was formed as if it were & 
The Greek xépas has its analogue in the 
“ The Hebrew language often preserves 


diminutive of xepds, analogous to kdpa. 


Hebrew TR: on which Donaldson says : 





the truest and fullest forms of certain important roots, or quasi-roots, which it 


has in common with Indo-Germanic idioms :’ 


’—New Cratylus, para. 209. It seems 


probable that xepdrioy in its meaning of carat had really no connexion with xépas. 
The Venetian carate meant the seed of the carob-tree ; the Spanish is quilato, 

6 Usually derived from the Greek xopwris, through the Italian cornice, and the 
French corniche. | 
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ARABIC. 
gs khandagq, 


es dulfin, 


> dimisg or cw» dim- 
/ 


gas. 
ws din, 
wea, tarjuman, 
pes dirham, 
&1L0) alfilat, 
wey! ardh, 
wt or witl. ain or a’yun, 
rN aliksir, 
we faidh, 

Ss or 49 fulk or fulka, 
bil) balnat or balant, 
sls Salat, 

JLy< ghirbal, 
als,¢ gharbala, 
hls ghalat, 

ole jalid, 

ween khuf, 

om hdd, 

y har ’ 
p= haram. 
Ji ghazdl, 
J ghil, 
Cems} 7108, 
w=; zanjabil, 
49'55 zurdfa, 
8,F>° gharghara, 





ENGLIsH. 
Conduit, (Latin duco). 
Dolphin.* 


Damask.” 
Down.’ 
Dragoman. (Sp. ¢rujaman), 
Drachm, dram, (Greek dpayuy). 
Elephant.* 
Earth (Anglo-Saxon ¢covth). 
Eye, pl. eyne. 

lixir. 
Fuse (Latin fundo, fusum). 
Felucea.° 
Flint.® 
Flat, plate." 


Garble.* 


Guilt. 
Gelid (Latin gelidus). 
Hoof.° 


Hot, heat. 


Harem. 

Gazelle. 

Ghoul. f 

Genus (Latin). 

Ginger.” [ girafa). 
Giraffe (French and Spanish, 
Gargle."’ 





? The Greek dSeA¢is is found in Homer. 

2 The English word is derived immediately from the Italian damasco ; which 
has always been supposed to mean ‘‘ cloth of Damascus.” 

’ Compare the Dutch duyne, and French dumes, sand-hills by the sea side; the 
Frisic déh, a hillock of sand; the Anglo-Saxon dun, a hill; and the Gaelic din, a 


heap, hill, or fortified place. 


4 The Greek éAépas ; compare the Hebrew aleph. 


5 Italian feluca, French félouque. 


© German flins. 


7 An onomatopoeia, from the sound of the fall of a flat substance. 


Compare 


the French plat, the Italian piatto, the German platt, the Latin latus, the Greek 


Tats. 
® The Spanish garbillare. 
® Through the Dutch hoef. 


7° The Greek {fryyiBepis, connected (according to Pott, Et. Forsch. 2. 36) with 
the Sanskrit guigavera, We get it through the Latin zinziber and the old English 


gingiber, 


+2 This is doubtless an onomatopovia. 


Compare the Greek yapyapifw, the Latin 


gurgulio, the German gurgel, the Italian gargagliare, the French gargowiller. 
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ARABIC. 
ale hala, 
MH hamd, 
srkhol asdtir, 
wiewly yasmin, 
La! aidhan, 
ls *illa, 
vex St alkdlbis, 
wis julldb, 
seas kursuf, 
ox" lahd 
e°Y léimi’un, 
5 walad, 
sa! alw gar, 
we limin, 
e¥j9) lizinay, 
2 ore lughat or lughu, 
ma Jinat, 
Gd” 1a’g, 
1.0 mish, 
Ux0 mil, 
yoya0 musaitar, 
wide midan, 
w=" makhzan, 
Sly mirdt, 
e2 mausin, 
css” mumiydi, 
aus” 
or vls* 
from  Per- 
sian Sas** 


ENGLISH. 
Halo (Greek dAws). 
Hymn (Greek vpvos), 
History (Greek ivropia, iorwp). 
Jasmine. 
Identity (Latin idem), 
Til.’ 
Incubus. 
J ulep. ; 
Kerchief.* 


‘Lids 


Lumine. 

Lad (Welsh //awd). 
Liquor (Latin). 
Lemon (French dimon). 
Lozenge.* 

Logic (Greek Adyos). 
Lenity (Latin /enis). 
Lick.* 

Musk.° 

Mile." 

Master. 

Meadow. 

Magazine.” 

Mirror.’ 

Monsoon. 

Mummy. 


minjineg or majantg, Mechanic.’ 








2 Generally understood to be a contraction of evil (Anglo-Saxon yfel, Dutch 


evel, German itibel). 


Compare the Icelandic illr. 


2 Apparently a contraction of the French couvrechef. 
® Compare the Anglo-Saxon and Icelandic hlid, with the Latin claudo, con- 


nected with the Greek xAciw. 


¢ The French lozange, usually derived from the Spanish losa, a flat stone for 


paving. 
5 An onomatopoeia, 


Compare the Greek Aefyw, the Italian leccare, the Gothic 


laigon, the German leckéen, the Finnish lakkia, the Lithuanian lakti, the Russian 


lokat’ . 


® Compare the Greek puéoxos (= poy-cxos, according to Donaldson, New Cratylus, 
para, 219), the Latin muskus, the French musc, the Sanscrit muskha. 
7 The Anglo-Saxon mil, supposed to be identical with the French mille, the 


Latin mille passuum. 


® Through the Spanish almacei, magacen ; and the French magasin, 
® Apparently from the Latin miror, through the French mirroir. 


2° From the Greek unxarh, uiixos, akin to pHd0s, uATis, &e, Compare the Latin © 


machina. 


: 
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ARABIC. 

wtyae matran, , 
yo Murr, ; 
§,vo manarat, , 
(<<) ce! imidj, mal, ; 
wr marah, ‘ 
bo mitv, rR 
sine mane, ; 
“slic muthla, : 
wy Man, ~ : 

He “ung, 
wy nafrat 
si 5 Uisi nabél or nubul, 

ay) nazar, 

bas naft. 

e? 4 naran, 
wo firdaus, ‘ 
o.39 fahd, f 


J.db & Jay bulbul or balabil, : 
re Sustaq, (Pers. pista),. 


gintar, : 
Cal raidh, ; 
V9) rafz, a 
sow sukkar, 3 
giiacl isfany, re 
rypbat ustira,~ 2 ve 
J Ks shikdl, vi 
Large Rae sagminia, ‘s 
wide} za’ far an, Se 


Story (see History). 
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ENGLISH. . 
Metropolitan (Greek pnrnp). 
Myrrh, myrtle.* 

Minaret. 


Milch.? 


Mirth, merry.’ 

Mate.* 

Mean ° 

Mutilate (Latin muti/o).° 
Manna (Hebrew). 

Neck." 

Nefarious (Latin nefas, fas, for). 
Noble (Latin nobilis).° 
Nadir. 

Naptha (Greek vap6a). 
Orange,° 

Paradise. 

Pard.”° 

Philomela (Greek). ° 

Pistachio. 

Quintal."’ 

Ride.” 

Refuse (Latin refundo, refusum), 
Sugar.” 


Sponge.“ 


Shackle. 
Scamony (Greek oxaywyia). 
Saffron." 





1 The Greek ytppa meant the balsamic juice of the Arabian udépros or myrtle. 
2 Compare the Latin mulgeo, the German melken, the Greek auéayo. 
liarity of the vowel prefixed to the Greek root is noticed by Donaldson, New Cratylus 


para, 212. 
’ Compare the Gaelic mire, mireadh. 
+ The Icelandic matt. 


> Compare the German meinen, the Latin meminisse, the Icelandic mwnd, 


6 The Greek wériAos-or pitrvaos. 


7 From the Anglo-Saxon hnecca, Danish nakke. 


the French nuque. 


The pecu- 





Compare the Dutch nak, and 


8 Nobilis is doubtless gnobilis, from the Greek yvdw. 


® Through the Venetian naranza, and the Spanish naranja. 


lian arancio and the French orange. 


Compare the Ita- 


1° The Greek wdpdos ; Homer has wépdaaxs, 
11 Usually derived from Latin centwm. 


12 From the Anglo-Saxon riden. 
reiten. =— 
13 Latin saccharwm. 


14 Latin spongia, fungus ; Greek es 


+5 French safran; Italian zafferano. 


Compare the Icelandic reida, and the German 
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Jabcl 
bins 

LY sine 
ais 


* Jom 
J dio 
Sle 

wit 


ARABIC. 
istabl, 
sand, 
saqariat, 
suluv, 
jadwal, 
sandal, 
silk, 
shargtin, 
sultan, 
sand, 
sumdq, 
sulb, 
saq, 
salat, 
skimrakh, 
ucfur, 
washal, 
tilismun, 
ta’nat, 
tufan, 
tasaq, 
tala, 
talaq, 
furs, 
istabraq, 
baitar, 
ud, 
wast, 
wahm, 
zr, 
zinat, 
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ENGLISH. 


Stable (Latin stabulum, sto). 


Sun. 
Searlet:’ 


Solace (Latin so/atium, solor), 


Schedule.’ 
Sandal. 
Silk.® 
Saracen. 
Sultan. 
Senna. 
Smack. 


Slab (Welsh ys/ab). 


Shank (Anglo-Saxon scance). 


Salute (Latin salus ) 


Shamrock (Irish seamrog.) 


Sparrow.* 

Shallow, shoal. 
Talisman. 

Taunt. 

Typhoon. 

Tax, task (Latin tavo). 
Tall (Welsh ¢a/). 
Tale. 

T'ress.° 

Tabric, 

Veterinary.° 

Wood.’ 

Waist (Welsh gwasg). 
Whim. 


Zero (Spanish and Italian). 
Zenith (Spanish seni). 





* as used in Arithmetical works. 


? Italian scarlato, French écarlote, Seirnan 
(A-sh-colorred, from Latin «c*0) became in Venetian scarlatinn; which suggests a 


Latin origin for the word, 


® Latin schedula, diminutive of scheda, scindo; Greek oxédn, oxltw; German 


scheiden. 


® Anglo-Saxon seolc; usuaily derived from Latin sericwm, Greek onpixés, Shp. 


# Anglo-Saxon spearwa, Icelandic sporr, German sperling. 


5 Italian treccia, French tresse, Spanish trenza ; by some derived from Greek 


tplxa threefold, by others from Latin tricw, Greek @pit, hair. 
® Latin veterinus ; usually derived from veho. 





7 Anglo-Saxon wudu: Welsh gwydd. 





cchortach. The Italian scarnatino 








Art. IL—THE ARCHITECTURE OF KASHMIR. 


HE ancient temples of Kashmir form a small but complete 
series of exceeding interest. The date of their erection and 
the names of their founders have in some cases been recorded by 
contemporary annalists ; and by reference to these authenticated 
examples all the remainder can be accurately referred to their 
roper chronological order, if only attention be directed to some 
slight but obvious differences of constructural detail. The ruins, 
though not absolutely numerous, are sufficiently so to show the 
rise and development of the style with its ultimate debasement ; 
while they are so far complete, or rather complementary to one 
another, that a restoration of such parts as time or fanaticism has 
destroyed can be mentally effected with almost absolute certainty. 
And further, not only is the style of architecture positively unique 
and of special historic significance, facts which appeal chiefly to 
the student, but its actual intrinsic beauty cannot fail to strike 
the most cursory observer. The scenery too, in which these ancient 
buildings are situated, is the most lovely in the world—now some 
lofty crag, as at Martand, from which may be descried the whole 
extent of the Happy Valley ; now some grassy glade sloping down 
to the edge of a broad and rapid mountain stream, as at P4yachh ; 
or again, as at Wangat, a savage glen, far from all human habitation, 
where the dense forests and towering precipices lend a more than 
religious -gloom—to the—crumbling fanes, and the mighty river 
that rushes at their base only betrays its presence by the roar 
of its turbulent. waters. In all, excepting perhaps the last named 
instance, these interesting buildings have the further advantage 
of accessibility ; for, as of old, the Jhelam with its vast connected 
system of lakes and canals forms the principal thoroughfare of the 
country, and has seen arise upon its banks each of the many 
capitals founded by successive lines of HindG dynasties. There, 
too, as a natural .consequence, the most imposing temples were 
erected ; and their ruins may still be inspected by the summer 
tourist, if he merely stay the boat for a few moments as it lazily 
floats down with the current. 

However, in spite of these many concurrent causes, which 
might be inital to popularise the study of Kashmir antiquities, 
scarcely one of the 500 visitors who yearly flock across the 
Himiélayas to avoid the summer heats of Hinddst&n, ever thinks 
of giving them a glance. And this in spite of the ennui which 
the most enthusiastic sportsman, the most listless of lotus-eaters, 
or the most fond admirer of beauty and the picturesque seldom 
fails to experience, if his term of residence extends to the full 
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period of six months. The cause of this neglect is not hard to 
discover. An ancient building, like a painting by one of the old 
masters, requires an educated taste for its appreciation ; without 
some slight smattering of technical knowledge the points of 
special interest are left unnoted and the mind receives only a con- 
fused impression, in which the accidents of time and decay pre- 
dominate over the essentials of constructive art and original design. 
In Europe the sight-seer accepts with unhesitating and generally 
well-placed confidence the art-criticisms of the familiar Murray: in 
Kashmir the only attempt at a guide-book is a little manual 
compiled by Dr. Ince, who was for two years stationed at Srinagar* 
as Medical Officer. It is an unpretending (though very high- 
priced) little book, and gives a variety of useful information with 
regard to prices and distances and such practical matters. It is 
especially characterized by the number and accuracy of the 
measurements which it contains; the exact height and area ofa 
bungalow chabutara, the precise depth and width of the water- 
courses in a pleasure-garden, are all carefully chronicled ; while more 
striking features in the landscape are left to speak for. themselves, 
The remarks on the architecture of the country are curiously pre- 
scientific ; the relative antiquity of Hind@ and Muhammadan 
buildings is ordinarily reversed, while the temples of which it 
would be interesting to state the exact dimensions are, from some 
obliquity of judgment, invariably left unmeasured, and are dis- 
missed with the summary remark that nothing is known about 
them. 

To this dictum of the Kashmir Murray may no doubt be attributed 
much of the absurdity, which frequently colours the impressions 
of a tourist on his return from the ruins of Martand. These he has 
visited, attracted by their greater local celebrity, or in consequence 
of his having seen in the plains the admirable photographic views 
of which they form the subject: But as they are the one solitary 
specimen of that style of architecture which has ever come under 
his observation, and as his only literary guide, backed probably by 
the ignorant cicerones on the spot, assures him that their origin 
is an utter mystery, he confidently ventures on the wildest theo- 
ries as to their date and object. One, struck by the familiar 
outline of the columns in the peristyle, ascribes their construction 
to European artists in the employ of the great Muhammadan 
Emperors during the 16th and 17th centuries ; another, having 
learnt that Martand in some language or another, means ‘the 
sun’ assumes as an unquestionable fact that the architects were 
Fireworshippers ; while a third, with a general impression of an 





* The writer would protest against ‘ Sirinugger,’ which literally meals 
_ the way in which the name of ‘Silly town’ 
this town is vulgarly  nris-spelt 
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Israelitish cast of face in the present inhabitants of the country 
and a vague reminiscence that there is a Takht-i-Sulaim4n or 
‘Solomon’s throne’ somewhere in the neighbourhood, declares it 
to be the original temple of the Jews.* All are unanimous in 
protesting that Hindts cannot possibly have had any hand in its 
erection. 

It is obvious that theories so grotesquely remote from the 
truth could not be seriously ttn by persons of ordinary 
intelligence, if there did not exist some marked difference between 
Kashmiri and ordinary Hind& architecture. The difference is 
mainly attributable to Greek influence exercised by the long 
succession of Indo-Bactrian dynasties. A learned native member 
of the Asiatic Society has recently maintained that the invasion 
of Alexander had no more permanent effect upon Indian civilisa- 
tion than Lord Napier’s temporary occupation of Abyssinia upon 
the arts of that country. A journey from Calcutta to Srinagar 
is a costly specific to prescribe for the expulsion of an erroneous 
idea, but it would unquestionably prove efficacious. The colon- 
naded quadrangles that enclose the temples at Bhaniydr, Martand 
and Avantipur find no parailel in any purely Indian edifice, but 
correspond precisely with the Grecian peristyle and are un- 
doubtedly copied from it. The columns are all of uniform design, 
most nearly resembling the Doric order, with clearly defined base, 
shaft and capital, each proportioned with reference to the diame- 
ter. A group of ordinary Hindd columns presents a very differ- 
ent appearance ; there it is rare to find even two alike; simplicity 
is eschewed in favour of the eccentric; and the more dissimilar 
any two pillars may be, the more suitable are they judged to 
stand in juxta-position. The principle is extended to the compo- 
nent parts of the same column; these also bear no definite 
proportion to one another; in some cases a giant base supports 
wu puny shaft and equally insignificant capital, in others a base 
is altogether wanting, while a companion pillar is constructed of 
two halves of utterly diverse design, each forming a perfect column 
by itself, and mounted the one upon the other. This last arrange- 
ment appears such an inexplicable vagary, that in one place 
where it occurs, viz., the HindG colonnade near the Kutb Minér 
at Delhi, architects are unable to decide whether the building, 
as we now see it, was so originally designed, or whether it is only 
a congeries of incongrous fragments taken from various temples 
and roughly put together by the Muhammadan despoiler, just as 
they first came to hand. The truth would appear to lie between 





* However incredible it may ap- of the above views energetically de- 
pear, it is a fact that the present fended, 
writer when in Kashrair heard each 
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these two extreme views: the colonnade has been reconstructed 


‘by the Muhammadans, but probably in close, though not always 


exact, accordance with the original design. This opinion is deriv- 
ed from the examination of an ancient but little-known Hind& 
building at Mahd&ban in the Mathurd district, where the pillars 
in the front row are each one shaft of uniform character ; while 
in the interior, which consists of four parallel aisles, the same 
height is obtained by the combination of two smaller columns, 
one surmounting the other.* | 

It is certain that most, and probable that al! of the existing Kash- 
mir temples were dedicated to the worship of Siva, and enshrined 
merely a conical stone, the popular symbol of that divinity. Hence 
the smallness of their dimensions, The interior of the cella, or sanc- 
tuary, is seldom more than 10 or 12 feet square; space ample enough 
for the simple form of adoration which alone is required by Maha- 
deva from his devotees, viz., that they sprinkle water on the sacred 
symbol, pace round it with measured steps, and finally crown it 
with a garland of flowers. The drain for the purpose of carrying 
off the waste water still exists in most of the temples, and is 
clearly part of the original structure, being a projecting corner 
from some one of the few enormous blocks of which the building is 
composed, In the Vaishnava shrines on the contrary there is a kind 
of public service, attended with music and chanting and necessitat- 
ing a much wider space for the accommodation of the worshippers ; 
as may be seen in the stately fanes at Mathuré and Brind4-ban, 
which are quite on the scale of Christian churches. 

Owing to the great thickness of the walls and the massiveness 
of the plinth upon which the temples are raised, their exterior 
proportions are much more imposing than would be expected from 
the recital of so insignificant an interior area. Though less sugges- 
tive of Greek influence than the detached pillars of the colonnades, 
the pilasters with their definitely proportioned base, shaft and 
capital, the square architraves of the doorways and the triangular 
pediments that surmount them, but still more the chastened 
simplicity of outline, and the just subordination of merely 
decorative details are at a glance seen to be classic rather than 
oriental. Beyond the points above enumerated, the resemblance 
ceases; the porches are curved into a bold trefoiled arch of similar 





* Some five or six years ago an perintendent of the Archeological 





Archeological Abstract of the antiqui- 
ties of every district was compiled 
by orders of Government; and in 
the course of the present year a 
sumptuous work has appeared, which 
professes to illustrate the architectu- 
ral antiquities of Mathur4 and its 
neighbourhood, prepared by the-Su- 


urvey. In neither of these reports 
is there any mention of the Mahdban 
building, though it would be difficult 
to find, not only in that district, but 
in the whole of Upper India, any 
ancient remain of more si 
interest, 
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character with English Gothic of the First Pointed period, and the 
roof instead of being flat and out of sight isa high-pitched pyramid, 
broken, however, into two compartments by a horizontal band. 
carved with dentils and triglyphs. In short the adaptation of 
classic forms was complete just so far as the differences of climate 
and the conventionalities of religion allowed. In the sunny land 
of Greece, a roof was felt to be a useless encumbrance and therefore 
kept out of sight ; on the snowy hills of Kashmir a substantial 
covering over head was above all things to be desired; hence the 
root became a prominent feature in the design. In sculpture the 
influence of Greek art was unfelt, since the archaic representations 
of the deity were too sacred to admit of modification and were 
reproduced in all their primitive rudeness in niches and on 
panels moulded with the most artistic grace. Nor is this discor- 
dance in design any matter for surprise: the very same feeling 
may be seen at work in the present day. On the bank of the 
Ganges at Mirzépur, a most exquisite ghat has been for some 
years past in course of erection. The architect with the true 
assimilating genius of the great medizval builders, has blended 
into one harmonious composition, details that he has borrowed 
both from Saracenic and Gothic art, and so incorporated them in 
a basis of Hind design that the gradation from the one style to 
the other is absolutely imperceptible, and the effect uniform and 
eminently beautiful. Yet the divinities enthroned in this artistic 
shrine, being copied from the indigenous models at Jagannath, 
are as coarse and barbarous as the fetiches of the most degraded 
South Sea islanders: ate 

In all the Kashmir temples, except Martand, the cella forms the 
entire building. In some examples there is an open doorway on each 
of the four sides, in others only one, facing east or west, such a 
position enabling the rays either of the rising or setting sun to 
fall full upon the idol. In both cases the exterior effect is the 
same ; when there is only a single entrance, the porch above it 
may be made slightly more prominent, but on each of the other 
faces is a similar erection, though the doorway within it is closed. 
At the larger of the two Pathan temples the projection of these 
pseudo-porches is so considerable that they form deep niches or 
rather shallow chambers, in each of which was once a lingam. 

As the country population of Kashmir is almost exclusively 
Muhammadan,* the visitor in reply to any enquiries on the spot will 





* The modern language of Kashmir borders of its own native home. In 
would be a most interesting study for its origin it is a Prékrit dialect of the 
the philologist ; as beyond what may Sanskrit, and the number of directly 

learnt from a few very imperfect Sanskrit words still in common use 
vocabularies which ‘have appeared in have a very odd sound coming from 


the journal of the Asiatic Society, it the mouth of Muhammadans. In 


is absolutely unknown beyond the retaliation for the corruption of 
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probably be told that the building is only an old bhut-khdna, or idol- 
house, and therefore, as is implied, quite unworthy of any notice 
on the part of a true follower of the prophet. If the guide is 
of somewhat higher intelligence, he will say it was the work of 
giants of old, the Pandus,* meaning the heroes of the Mahabharata ; 
but beyond this it is impossible to advance. Fortunately we are 
not left in this matter at the mercy of local tradition or baseless 
speculation. The only historical work that exists in the whole 
vast range of Sanskrit literature is, by a wonderful chance, a chronicle 
of Kashmir, entitled the Raja Tarangini. In this the principal 
temples erected by many of the kings are,briefly noted and may 
with tolerable certainty be identified with existing remains. 

This identification was first made by General (then Captain) 
Cunningham, in an article contributed to the journal of the Asiatic 
Society in 1848, wherein he gives full descriptions and sketches 
of the temples at the Takht-i-Sulaiman, Bhaumajo, Payachh, 
Martand, Avantipur, Pathan, and Pandrathan. A supplementary 
notice by the Rev. W. G. Cowie appeared in the same journal in 
1866. To both these scholars the present writer is largely in- 
debted, though he has himself also personally examined all the 
temples and places which he now proceeds to describe. 

The earliest of all the temples is said to be that crowning the 
Takht-i-Sulaimén. This hill rises to the height of 1,000 feet above 
the plain and overlooks the town of Srinagar which spreads away 
to the foot of the opposite but somewhat lower eminence called 
the Hari Parbat.f The first religious edifice on this commanding 
site was built by Jaloka, the son of the great Buddhist convert 
Asoka, about 200 B.C. In all probability there is not a fragment 
of this now remaining. The temple was subsequently rebuilt and 
dedicated to Jyeshtesvara, a title of Mahadeva, by Raja Gopaditya, 
who reigned from 238 to 253 A.D. “To this date may be ascribed 
the low enclosing wall and the plinth of the existing temple, but 
all the superstructure is evidently modern or greatly modernized. 





Persian words by Hindts in India 
who pronounce the letter z as a J, 
the Muhammadans in Kashmir 
convert all the Sanskrit palatals in- 
to sibilants and vice versd; thus 
gachh Sanskrit fer ‘go,’ becomes 
gazh, and ‘ sti’ for ‘ast ‘he is’ be- 
comes ‘ chAi.’ 

* The Mahdbh4rata represents the 
five sons of P4éndu as reared in the 
neighbourhood of the Himalayas, 
and subsequently brought thence 
to their ancestral capital of Hastina- 
pura or Delhi (Adi Parva II, 64). So 


too Ptolemy in his Geography fixes 
the country of the P4ndus in the 
vicinity of the Vitasta, «ae, the 
J helam. 

+ The Hari Parbat, as is obvious, 
derives its name from the Hind God 
Hari or Vishnu, of whom thereis a 
rock-cut sculpture on one side of the 
hill. Bernier, who, whatever his merits 
as a writer, was certainly no philo- 
logist, thought it denoted ‘the green 
mountain.’ So modern visitors to 
Srinagar convert Hari-sinh-Bagh into 
Harrison Bagh. 
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Of more interest and in much more perfect preservation is the 
small cave-temple at “haumajo. It stands at the far end of a 
natural but artificially enlarged fissure in the limestone cliff, 
which rises from the bank of the Lidar at the mouth of the valley, 
bearing the same name, about half a mile from the village of 
Bhavan. ‘The entrance to the cavern, which is more than 60 feet 
above the level of the river, is carved into an architectural doorway 
and a gloomy passage 50 feet in length, leads from it to the door 
of the temple. It is a simple cella, 10 feet square, exterior 
dimensions, raised on a boldly moulded plinth and approached 
by a short flight of steps. The square doorway is flanked by 
two round-headed niches despoiled of their statues, and is sur- 
mounted by a high triangular pediment reaching to the apex of 
the roof, with a trefoiled tympanum. There is no record nor tradi- 
tion as to the time of erection ; but from.the absence of all orna- 
mentation and the simple character of the roof, which appears to 
be a rudimentary copy in stone of the ordinary sloping timber 
roof of the country, it may with great probability be inferred 
that this is the earliest perfect specimen of a Kashmir temple and 
dates from the first or second century of the Christian era. 

Close by is another cave of still greater extent, but with no 
architectural accessories; and about halfa mile further up the 
valley at the foot of the cliff are two temples, the larger of which 
has been converted into a Muhammadan tomb. Both are to a 
considerable extent copies of the cave-temple, but may be of much 
later date. 

The little shrine at Payachh comes next in point of antiquity 
and in intrinsic beauty and elegance of outline is far superior 
to all the existing remains of similar dimensions. The tra- 
veller, Vigne, regarded it as the most modern of all, but 
apparently from no more solid reason than its excellent pre- 
servation. This however may be explained by its retired situa- 
tion, at the foot of a high table-land which separates it by 
an interval of 5or 6 miles from the bank of the Jhelam, and 
by the marvellous solidity of its construction. The cella, which 
is only 8 feet square and has an open doorway on each of the 
four sides, is composed of only ten stones: the four corners being 
each a single stone, the sculptured tympanums over the doorways 
four others, while two more compose the pyramidal roof, the 
lower of these being an enormous mass, 8 feet square by 4 feet in 
height. It has been ascribed by General Cunningham, on grounds, 
which, in the absence of any positive authority either way, may 
be taken as adequate to King Narendraditya, who reigned from 
483 to 490 A.D. The sculptures over the doorways are coarsely 
executed, in. comparison with tbe artistic finish of the purely 
architectural details; and are much defaced, but apparently 
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represent Brahma, Vishnu, Siva and the goddess Durgé. The 
interior is still occupied by a large stone lingam, and from the 
water-drain and the bulls carved on the smaller pilasters‘of the 
dvorways, it is evident that this was the original intention. 

Of somewhat later date are the temples at Wangat. These are in 
two groups, situated at the distance of a few hundred yards from 
each other, and consisting respectively of six and eleven distinct 
buildings. In close proximity is a sacred spring called Nag-bal,* and 
by it the footpath leads up the heights of Hara-mukh to the 
mountain-lake of Ganga-bal, a celebrated place of pilgrimage. 
It is probable that the temples were erected at different times by 
returning pilgrims, as votive offerings after successful accomplish- 
ment of the hazardous ascent. They stand at the head of a 
narrow glen, traversed by the rapid stream of the Kanknai, high 
up on the precipitous mountain-side, in the midst of dense jungle 
and towering pine-trees, with no abode of man nearer than the 
little hamlet of W4ngat, which is at a distance of three miles, 
The luxuriant forest-growth has overthrown and buried almost 
completely several of the smaller temples ; on the summit of the 
largest a tall pine has taken root and rises straight from the 
centre in rivalry of the original finial. The architecture is of a 
slightly more advanced type than at Payachh, the most striking 
feature being the bold projection and lofty trefoiled arches of the 
lateral porches. 

Of very similar character, but in more perfect preservation, is 
the temple at Bhaniy4r. This is much better known, since it 
stands on the very edge of the high-road leading from Murree to 
Srinagar, about a mile and a half from the village of Naushahra. 
The actual shrine is a cella of larger dimensions than usual, being 
134 feet square in the interior, with walls 64 feet thick, supported 
on a basement 4 feet square of singularly noble proportions. It 
is the earliest example that still retains its original enclosure, a 
cloistered quadrangle measuring 145 by 120 feet. Though the 
finer touches of the chisel have been effaced by time, the colon- 
nade is in other respects almost perfect. ‘The wall is pierced by 
a series of pedimented and trefoiled arches, forming shallow re- 
cesses for the accommodation of priests and pilgrims, and in front 
of each pier is a circular column attached to the intablature by 
a short transverse architrave. The central gateway is of similar 
character with the temple-porches, and has a pair of lofty detached 





* Nédg being originally a‘ serpent’ ‘water’ or a direct formation from 
or ‘water-god’ has come in Kashmir the root val, ‘to hasten.’ Taking 
to denote simply a‘ spring, as in al in its common sense of ‘strength,’ 
the name of the place Var-n4g. it finds a curious parallel in the Eng- 


This too is the significance of ba/, lish north-country use of ‘force’ for 
which iseither a corruption of Vari, a water-fall, 
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columns on either face, and in the centre a cross-wall closed} by a 
wooden door. This plan of having the door not flush with either 
wall, but at an equal distance from both, under the centre of the 
gateway, is to be observed also at M4rtand and Avantipur. It 
has an obvious advantage in affording shelter to persons claimi 
either admission or exit, and the artistic effect is excellent. 1 
A few miles further on the road is another temple of simila 
character, but originally, as it would seem, of more elabo te 
design. Here, however, the surrounding colonnade if it ever ales 
ed, has entirely disappeared, and only the blank wall remains 
pe rgenesS temple of M4rtand.is the next to claim attention 
and is of far more imposing dimensions than any other existing ex- 
ample. It alone possesses in addition tothe cella, or sanctua 
choir and nave, or to give them their Sanskrit terms audaedia-ond 
arddha-mandapa, The nave is 18 feet square, and the total length 
of the building 63 feet. The sanctuary alone is left enti el 
bare; the two other compartments are lined with rich “s lling 
aud sculptured niches. The roof has been com letel sete a 
and lies in vast masses round the walls of the building ; it 6 ool 
culated that the height cannot have been less than 75. feet The 
western entrance, approached by a wide flight of steps now ° ; 
bered with ruins, is surmounted by a magnificent trefoiled regener 
perc SP ey scm once connected with the aoc the 
ir roof over the n 
the other sides of the temple are ‘duane teh odes eon 8 ] sed 
doorways below. The pillared quadrangle which is 220 * 142 
feet in dimensions, varies in no essential point from that t Bh 
niyar, but the carving is rather more elaborate. There ot m 
84 columns, a singularly appropriate number in a iis of th 
Hit ae as 1s supposed, the number 84 is accounted sae b the 
“ 8 In consequence of its being the multiple of the on aie 
of days in the week with the number of signs in the Zodi ar ‘ 
Ip sr is ro a in the Raja Tarangini * 'th ve 
- the famous king Lalit&ditya, who reigned from 693 to 729 AD. 
rt the same authority we gather, though the interpretati f 
: Mes: is considerably disputed, that the tem % itself a 
~~ + ‘ae oe we side-chapels, or at least one of Aeang 
| rita-prabha. The Aditya’ bo de 
“bd - Fae obncuity, but the aie nabana ie that he 
first half of the 5th century after Chris 
wane ~ bank of the Jhelam, bout ialt-eay between th 
k; a rinagar and Islaémabéd, stood the capital of the fi ; 
tinge pant eae oa which he called after his ree hs res 
aeigune ge te two temples : one before his accession to the 
an and larger one subsequently. Both dedi 
to Mahadeva, the former under the title of A anti- rae 
vanti-swaml 
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the latter under that of Avantiswara. His reign extended from 
the year 854 to 883 A.D. The two temples are now shapelesg 
masses of ruins, but the gateways of both are standing and the 
colonnade of the smaller temple, which had been completely bu- 
ried under ground, has recently been partially excavated. The 
style corresponds with that of the Martand quadrangle; but the 
semi-attached pillars of the arched recesses are enriched with 
elaborate carving of very varied character, while the large detached 
columns are somewhat less elegantly proportioned. 

It is recorded in the R&ja Tarangini that Sankara Varmma, who 
succeeded Avanti Varmma and reigned from 883 to 901 A.D. in 
conjunction with his queen Sugandha, dedicated to Mahadeva 
under the titles of Sankara Gauresa and Sugandhesvara—two tem- 
ples at his new capital of Sankara-pura. This town is identified 
with the modern Pathan, where beside the highway leading from 
Srinagar to Bérahmidla, two stately temples are still standing, 
Each is a simple cella; but in the larger one, as already noted, 
the side porches are so deep as to constitute separate chambers. 
In both the architecture is of the same character as at MArtand, 
and of equal excellence. Here and there the carving is as sharp 
and fresh as if executed yesterday, but there are many ominous 
cracks in the walls, and if the forest trees which have taken root 
in these crevices are allowed to remain and spread, the total des- 
truction of both buildings is imminent. 

Such a fate has already overtaken a most-interesting temple, 
situated on a diminutive island called the Lanka at the entrance 
of the Waldir lake. It was constructed on a plan entirely different 
from. that of any other existing example, being a square (34 feet 
in dimension) with a single porch or narthex on the south side, 
projecting 6 feet beyond the walls of the cella. The exterior was 
ornamented with arcades of trefoiled niches in two tiers. These 
are so Gothic in character that they might be transferred without 
incongruity to the walls of an English cathedral. The island 1s 
a dense. mass of jungle ; and the forest trees, which have already 
displaced great part of the massive masonry, threaten soon to 
bring down all the remainder. There appears once to have been 
a surrounding colonnads, as a large number of fluted pillars are 
lying about, but none an situ. alten 

‘The temple of PAéndrathan, the last in the main series, 1s, next 
to MArtand, the best known of all, in consequence of its close 
promixity to the capital. It stands in the centre of a small pond, 
in ordinary seasons about 4 feet deep in the water. Access to the 
interior is therefore a matter of some difficulty, which is unfor- 
tunate, since the domed roof is well worth inspection, being covered 
with sculpture of such purely classic design, that any uninitiated 
person who saw a copy of it on paper would at once take it for a 
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sketch from a Greek or Roman original. The temple is 18 feet 

square, With a projecting portico on each side, and displays in a 
confused exuberance of decoration, more especially the repetition 
of pediment within pediment and trefoil within trefoil, clear indi- 
cations of later date. It was erected, during the reign of King 
Pfrtha, who governed Kashmir from 913 to 921 A.D., by his. Prime 
Minister Meru, who dedicated it to Mahadeva under the title of 
Meru-varddhana-swam{. The ground about it was then occupied 
by the original city of Srinagar; the modern name Pandrathan 
being a corruption of the Sanskrit Pur&nadhish-thana, 7.e¢, ‘the 
old capital.” The seat of Government had been transferred to the 
present site by King Pravarasena II. nearly 500 years before the 
foundation of the temple ; but the old city was not entirely desert- 
ed till its destruction by fire in the reign of Abhimanyu, about 
the year 960 A.D. The conflagration was so violent that, excepting 
the temple, which was protected by the water about it, no other 
building escaped. There are in the neighbourhood some few 
fragmentary remains, which General Cunningham, more than 20 
years ago, amused himself by piecing together and reconstructing 
with a wildness of imagination which his present mature judg- 
ment would be far from endorsing. The remains are simply as 
follows :—First, two large lingams, one 6 feet high, erect and entire ; 
the other broken into three pieces, the lower part polygonal, the 
upper round with conical top, which together made up a height of 
16 feet. Near these, which are separated from each other by a 
short interval, is a huge mass of stone, being the feet and legs, as 
high as the knees, of a colossal seated figure, probably a Buddhist 
image. At some little distance beyond this, an isolated crag has 
been cut as it stood into some sculptured form, apparently a 
chaumukhi, %.¢., a square pillar with a figure on each face. But 
the rock has been overthrown, broken into three pieces and so 
defaced by the action of fire that it is impossible to speak positively 
as to the original design. Of the three fragments one, the base, 
is still attached to and forms part of the natural rock. These 
four perfectly distinct objects, viz.,the two lingams, the seated 
Buddha, and the rock-cut chawmukhi were combined by Captain 
Cunningham into a gigantic phallic pillar, with the heads and 
feet of four figures showing at the base and centre of the column, 
while their bodies were made to disappear into the polygonal 
shaft of the larger lingam. 

On the margin of the beautiful lake of Manas-bal is another 
small temple, about 6 feet square, sunk like that at Pandrathan 
tosome depth in the water. Strange, as it may appear, there 
Is good reason to suppose that all the Kashmir temples, not 
even excepting MA4rtand, were originally surrounded by artificial 
lakes, This alone can explain the silting up of the Avantipur 
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quadrangle. The water was probably conveyed from an exterior 
reservoir into the courtyard, which was flooded to the depth of 
two or three feet, partially covering the plinth of the temple 
while a stone footway was carried on masonry supports over the 
water round the margin of the colonnade, and from the temple- 
door to the entrance gateway. The object of this curious arrange- 
ment was to propitiate the ndgas, or water-spirits, the primitive 
divinities of the country. In -proof of the prevalent ophiolatry 
may be adduced the ancient slabs sculptured with figures of snakes 
which are still occasionally to be seen worked up into the walls 
of modern buildings, There is one at the temple-ghat of Bijkihdra ; 
but perhaps the most curious of allis at the village of Changas 
on the Bhimbar route into Kashmir, where among a number of 
small lingams under a pipal tree is a rudely carved slab re- 
resenting a serpent with its long coils spreading over the whole 
fength of the stone, and a devotee with clasped hands standing 
below. Abul Fazl speaks of nearly 700 figures of ndgas, or 
serpent gods, existing in his time in Kashmir. : 

One peculiarity of temple architecture yet remains to be 
noticed ; and that is the occurrence here and there throughout 
the country of miniature models of temples, constructed in each 
case out ofa single stone. The visitor to Kashmir by the Pir- 
Panchal road passes one half-way between Shapiyun and Ramu; 
there is another at Kohil near P&yachh; a third built up into the 
embankment of the canal called the Nali Mar, and two more 
in the City Lake, often completely under water and hence much 
worn and defaced. In all these examples, though the interior 
area can scarcely be so much as a foot square, the similitude to 
an actual temple is carried out in every architectural detail. 
But near the village of Pathan, beside the great highway from 
Bérahmtla to Srinagar, are two such models, which are not 
hollowed out in the interior at all; the place of the open door- 
way being occupied by a sculptured panel. 

Though a Hind&é dynasty continued to reign in Kashmir till the 
beginning of the 14th century ; and temples, as there is every 
reason to suppose, were erected by the later princes of the line, 
no less than by their predecessors ; still the most modern example 
extant of the true Kashmir style is, as we have already mentioned, 
the temple at Pandrathan, founded so far back as the year 920 A.D. 
The fact may be thus explained. From the year 960 A.D., the 
site of the capital was fixed permanently at Srinagar, and as a 
natural consequence the great majority of the more modern 
temples would be erected in that neighbourhood. Thus _ they 
were the first to fall victims to the intolerant zeal of the Muham- 
madan conquerors, by whom Srinagar was maintained as the 
principal seat of Government, The destruction was mainly 
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accomplished during the first few years of the 15th century by 
Sikandar, the fifth in succession of the new line of sovereigns, who 
himself adopted and is uniformly known to posterity by the 
distinctive title of Bhut-shikan, 2.¢., the Iconoclast. It was his 
boast to have demolished every temple in Kashmir ; a boast which 
the still-existing remains clearly convict of falsehood, if by Kashmir 
is intended the whole country of that name; but possibly true 
enough if applied only to the city of Srinagar, or Kashmir Khas, 
as it is frequently designated. The stone embankments, which 
line the river on either side in its course through the city, are 
very largely composed of sculptured masses, plinths, cornices, 
pediments and friezes ; the tomb of Sikandar’s queen is construct- 
ed on a base, and with materials, of Hind& architecture ; and in the 
suburb of Naushahra are some gracefully designed columns, and 
the walls of one square temple partially standing. But beyond 
these mere fragments there is not a vestige of any ancient building 
within the city bounds. The subsequent conversion of the great 
mass of the people to the faith of Isl4m was so rapid, and the 
repression of the miserable remnant who still adhered to their 
ancestral superstitions so determined, excepting only the one 
tolerant reign of the good king Zain-ul-abd-din,* that thenceforth 
no Hind4 temples were either built or restored, and the ancient 
art soon fell into absolute desuetude and oblivion. Judging from 
the many fragments that remain built up into walls and_ bridges, 
we may conclude. that the style had greatly deteriorated prior to 
its violent extinction; a profusion of coarse sculpture having 
superseded the chastened architectural forms of an _ earlier 
riod, 
ie may have been gathered from the preceding sketch, the 
kings of Kashmir, like most oriental potentates, delighted to 
transfer the seat of Government to some spot of their own selec- 
tion, and to commemorate the fact by the designation imposed upon 
the new city. Of these ephemeral capitals little now remains 
beyond the name ; and that in many cases so distorted by corrupt 
pronunciation, that it is difficult to recognise its identity. It is 
probable that private dwellings were always, as they still are, 
mainly constructed of wood, and therefore subject to periodic des- 
truction by fire ; the massive temples may have resisted the flames, 
but only to be demolished some centuries later by the Muham- 





* It was in honour of this king toa misconception of the work, and 
that the third section of the Sanskrit to its insertion among the religious 
Chronicle of Kashmfr, writtenin the literature of the Jaini sect. The 
reign of Zaina’s grandson Fath Khan, Muhammadan Soverign’s title is dis- 
received from its author, Sri Vara guised by its Nd4gari dress almost 
Pandita, this name of Sri Jaiia R4j4 beyond recognition into Sri Jainoll- 
Taranjini, This name has often led abha din 
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madan* The two great Indo-Scythian princes and _ brothers, 
Huvishka and Kanishka, are among the earliest whuse foundations 
can be traced. The site of Huvishka-pura is perpetuated by 
the tiny hamlet of Ushkara on the left bank of the Jhelam, 
immediately opposite Bérahmdla ; and the remains of a Buddhist 
stwpa, erected at a much later period by King Lalitaditya, may still 
be seen there. A few miles higher up the stream was the com- 
panion city of Kanishka-pura, which is still a considerable village. 
On the modern maps it appears as Kanisapoora, but in ordinary 
arlance the name is shortened to Kanikpur, and on the spot 
itself to Kanpoor. General Cunningham in his Ancient Geography 
of India has identified Kanishka-pura with Kanpur (or Khanpur) 
Sarde at the other end of the valley. But in this he is unquestion- 
ably mistaken.* Without a single exception—unless the present be 
one—all the ancient capitals were built in the close vicinity of 
water ; whereas Khanpur Sarde stands on a high and comparative- 
ly barren plateau ata considerable distance from any spring or 
stream. As it formed one of the stages on the old imperial road 
from Bhimbar to Srinagar, a sarée was built there for the recep- 
tion of the royal cortege, and outside its walls a few miserable 
huts may still be seen to cluster; but there is no local tradition 
nor anything in the neighbourhood to indicate greater amportance 
in times past. Until its identification with the capital of Ka- 
nishka, the name was invariably, and it would seem correctly, 
written Khanpur; probably it dates only from the erection of the 
sarée, which first rendered it necessary to attach a distinctive 
appellation to so remote and unattractive a locality. 
The only important town on the bank of the Jhelam between 
Barahmfla and Srinagar is Sdpur, the ancient Surapura, built 
in the reign of Avanti Varmma by his minister Sura, on the site 
of the still more ancient Kambuva. To avoid the necessity of 
crossing the dangerous Waldr Lake, through which flows the main 
stream of the Jhelam, a navigable canal was constructed in very 
early times to connect Strpur with Srinagar. In the neigh- 
bourhood of this canal two ancient cities were founded. The first, 
Parihasapura, was built in the reign of Lalitaditya, but would 
seem to have been merely an occasional royal residence, and in 
the next generation was altogether deserted. The second city, 
Jayapura, founded by Lalitaditya’s grandson Jayapida, is identified 
by the name of its citadel, which survives, though all traces of the 





* The present writer isso largely preted as simply the necessary result 
indebted to General Cunningham’s of independent research, and not as 

revious researches in the field of implying any captious wish to impugn 
Kashmir archeology, that he trusts the general accuracy of the observa- 
the occasional expression of a differ- tions, or soundness of the conclusions, 
ence of opinion will be rightly inter- formed by that eminent scholar. 
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city havé disappeared. Jt is recorded in the Raja Tarangini that 
immediately after the transfer of the capital, the god Krishna 
appeared in a dream to the king and admonished him to raise in 
the lake, near the town, a fort, which should bear the name of 
Sridwdravati, in remembrance of the place where Krishna himself 
had once reigned on earth. The fort was built and the name 
given; but in this case the vox populi was stronger than the 
vox det. The chronicler notes that in his time every one called 
it the Inner Fort, ‘abhyantara kotta; and strangely enough, 
to this very day after the lapse of 1,100 years, the village which 
marks the site bears the name of Antar-kot. The town had not 
been in existence a single century when it was destroyed by San- 
kara Varmma (883-901 A.D.), who employed the materials in the 
construction of his new capital Sankarapura, better known as 
Pathan, or the Pass. This latter name it acquired either from 
being the centre of the thoroughfare which connects the two ends 
of the valley, or as standing at the head of a small canal which 
led straight into the upper stream of the Jhelam.* It is now only 
during a very few weeks in the year, when the rivers are flooded 
by the sudden melting of the snows, that this passage is navigable ; 
and no doubt the uncertainty of communication was: the cause 
that contributed most to the rapid abandonment of Sankara- 
Varmma’s foundation. 

The present city of Srinagar, as already mentioned, was built 
by king Pravara-Sena IT. in the-beginning of the 6th century ; but 
at the time of the visit of the famous Chinese pilgrim Hwen 
Thsang in 631, and indeed nearly three centuries later, the ancient 
capital of the same name was also standing on the spot now 
known as Pandrathan, and may have extended as far as Pantha- 
sok, two miles higher up the stream, where are the remains of a 
stone-bridge. 

Between Srinagar and Avantipur, where the royal founder is 
commemorated by the ruins of bis two magnificent temples, stood 
the town of Padmapura, now corrupted to Pampur, built during 
the reign of Vribaspati (804 to 816 A.D.), by the king’s uncle 
Padma. At the same time a sbrine was dedicated to Mahadeva 
under the title of Padmaswami, of which there remain two 
fluted pillars from the colonnade and the basement of the central 
edifice. 

A few miles above P4mpur on the opposite bank oi the river, 
is the small village of K&kapur ; a name which possibly may be 
a corruption of Khagendrapura. If so, this would be the oldest 


* As a parallel instance,.the same lage of Kohdla on the Murree route, 
name of Pathan is ordinarily sed in where a bridge across the Jhelam 
the neighbourhood to denote the vil- connects Kashmir with the Panjab. 
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historical site in Kashmfr, as king Khagendra flourished in the 
5th century before Christ. There are some ruins on the spot, but 
so deeply buried in the ground that without an excavation it is 
impossible to ascertain their character or antiquity. 

fore reaching the modern town of Isl4m4b4d, where the river 
ceases to be navigable, one other village is which claims 
a word of notice, viz., Latapur, the representative of the ancient 
Lalité-pura, founded by king Lalitaditya (693 to 729 A.D.). There 
is nothing actually on the spot beyond its name to indicate its 
history, but at the neighbouring village of Lidar are two temples, 
one surrounded by water, which probably date from the 7th or 
8th century.* 

For more than 250 years, that is to say, from 1326 to 1587, 
Kashmir was an independent Muhammadan State ; but the archi- 
tectural history of this lengthened period is almost an absolute 
blank. It appears to have been in a special manner an age 
of wooden construction. The change of religion necessitated the 
hasty erection of buildings for public worship on a much 
larger scale than had been required by Hinda ritual; wood 
was abundant and easily worked; hence its substitution for 
stone; and the fashion, having once set in, continued to spread 
after the occasion for it had ceased. To this peried may be 


ascribed the original foundation of the two largest ecclesiastical 
edifices in Kashmir, viz., the Jama Masjid and the Idgah ; though 


undoubtedly both were extensively repaired, if not actually re- 
built, in later times. The Jama Masjid is a cloistered quadrangle 
about 360 feet square, with a low tower and spire in the centre of 
each face. Only the exterior wall is of masonry; the cloisters 
are divided into several aisles by slender circular pillars, cach of 
which, even under the higher central compartments, is a single 
deodar tree. The effect of this winter forest of tall bare pines 
is unquestionably striking ; but whatever beauty it possesses is 
due not to art, but to the natural grandeur of the forest, which 
has been simply trimmed and transplanted from the mountain 
side to its present position. The Idgah is a building of precisely 
similar character, being a vast oblong hall, divided into five aisles 
by tall rows of deod4rs supported on small stone bases. 

It was in the reign of Shahab-ud-din (1360 to 1386 A.D.) that 
the famous Saiyid Ali Hamadani fled into Kashmir and founded 
an ascetic order of monks, who so rapidly increased in numbers. 





* This village site would appear 
to be of the most remote antiquity ; 
since it is recorded in the Raja 
Tarangini I. 87 that king Lava the 
36th in descent from Gonarda II, 
the contemporary of Krishna, found- 


ed at Ledari a large agrahdra or 
Brahmanical establishment, and in 
its neighbourhood a town called 
Lolora, in which were a kror minus 
16 lakhs (that is, 84,00,000) stone 
houses, 
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that after the lapse of a centuty their solitary cells were to be 
found scattered over every part of the country. From the time 
of the annexation by the Mughal Emperors they n to diminish, 
und gradually became extinct ; tut Abul Fazl estimated them as 
amounting in his day to 2,000. On the spots, where the most 
famous of these holy men had taught and died, shrines were 
erected to preserve both their memory and their mortal remains ; 
and to this day there is scarcely a village in Kashmir which has 
not one of these ziydrats, as they are called. Ordinarily each 
ziyérat is the tomb of the saint whose name it bears ; but in some 
cases of special sanctity several buildings in different localities 
commemorate the same personage, and so correspond precisel 

with Christian chapels, In ground plan they are identical wit 

the chhatras, or Hind& monumental pavilions, of Upper India ; 
the only difference is in the material, the chhatrus being of 
masonry, while the ziydrats are invariably of wood. The cella is 
a barah-dart, or square building with three arches on each side, 
twelve in all, enclosed in an open cloister. The arches of the cella, 
excepting the one reserved for a doorway, are filled in with 
reticulated tracery ; while the cloister shows a profusion of rich 
and often elegant carving in its rounded pillars, the spandrils of 
its Saracenic arches, and the quaint brackets that support the 
wide-spreading eaves. Strangely enough, considering ordinary 
Muhammadan prejudices on the subject, it is not uncommon to 
find rude figures~of birds-and other animals intermingled with 
conventional foliage and arabesques. The carving is generally 
flat and shallow; but in some of the earlier examples, and nota- 
bly in an old ruined ziydraét near the village of Chakoti on the 
Murree route, the cusps of the arches and other parts of 
the design are as deeply moulded as in the best period of English 
Gothic. From the centre of the sloping roof, in place of 
Hinda kalas or finial, rises a slender gabled spire surmounted Ly 
a gilded vane, This gleaming among the trees on the mountain- 
side often imparts a special grace and touch as it were of civilisa- 
tion to an otherwise savage landscape. The most famous ziydérats 
are those of Hamadani at Srinagar, of Baba Pam Rishi below 
Gulmarg, of Nar-ud-din* at the village of Chrar, and of Shukrud-din 
on a hill overlooking the Walar Lake. All must have been origin- 
ally erected soon after the death of the personages they comme- 
morate, that is to say, in or about the 15th century. Owing to the 
comparatively perishable nature of the material employed, it is 








.* NGr-ud-din was the author of a have been of very fabulous character, 
history of Kashm{r written in the judging from the extraordinary ex- 
language of the couiitry-and called tracts made from it by Badia-ad-din 
the Mir-néma. It is not now in exis- in his Gohari Alam Tohfat us Sh4bi, the 
tence, but the narrative appears to last of the Muhammadan chronicles, . 
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probable that in no case is there much, if any, of the original 
fabric remaining ; but there can be no doubt that all repairs were 
conducted with close adherence to the first design. Many of the 
houses erected in Srfnagar at the present day have the window 
frames and arches of the verandahs filled in with graceful reticu- 
lated tracery ; but over this it is the universal custom to pasie 
broad sheets of old English newspapers’ A subdued light is thus 
obtained for the interior, but the effect outside is hideously ragged, 

The picturesque wooden bridges, which span the Jhelam, are 
traditionally ascribed to this same period of independent Mu- 
hammadan rule. One of them is still called the Zaina-kadal in 
memory of king Zainulabd-din, in whose reign it was first con- 
structed. The piers are formed by layers of closely placed deodar 
trunks, resting on a foundation of uncemented stones enclosed. 
in a triangular wooden frame. The layers are put alternately 
length and cross ways, and each projects slightly beyond the 
one immediately beneath it. Thus the interval between the 
piers narrows as they ascend, till other deodar trunks can be laid 
across from one to the other, forming the roadway. 

With the absorption of Kashmir into the Mughal Empire, the 
age of masonry returned, but now in the form of brick rather 
than of stone. The new buildings were intended exclusively for 
the use of the sovereign, who made the country an occasional 
summer residence, and are all characterized by a vastness of 
dimensions and a roughness of finish, which place them in sin- 
gular contrast with the minutely elaborated creations of Hind art. 
They fall under the three heads of sardes, garden palaces and 
mosques. The sarfes occur at intervals along the old imperial 
road which leads through the Himdlayas from Hindtstan to 
Kashmir across the heights of the Pir Panchal. They are strong 
fort-like buildings, with high gateways and battlemented walls 
enclosing one or more open courts with a series of vaulted 
chambers and one row of apartments of greater pretensions 
facing the principal entrance. The surrounding scenery, 
which is often exceedingly wild and solitary, invests them with 
an air of grandeur ; but they are utilitarian rather than artistic 
edifices. 

- The sites of the summer-palaces on the margin of the City Lake 
and at Varnég and Achhi-bal, are some of the most lovely spots 
in all Kashmir, and attest an exquisite appreciation of the 
picturesque combined with admirable skill in landscape gardening 
on the part of those by whom the selection was made. In the 
pavilion at the Shahlimér garden are some magnificent columns 
of polished marble ; but judging from the comparative meanness 
of the building to which they are attached, it may be inferred 
that they were the spoils of some Hind& temple. It is indeed 
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distinctly so stated by the traveller Bernier writing in the reign 
of Aurangzeb. Either they were brought from the neighbouring 
city of Srinagar, or, it may be, were floated down the Jhelam from 
Avantipur, where not a single pillar now remains in situ of the 
magnificent colonnade erected by king Avantivarmma in connection 
with his great temple. Many of these beautiful illars have been 
greatly disfigured within the last few years by the inscriptions of 
certain gentlemen of Her Majesty's Services, who have chosen this 
easy but barbarous mode of immortalising their names. ‘They 
could scarcely deny their own handwork, and it would surely be 
merely an act of justice to account them responsible for the wilful 
damage they have committed. 

Three mosques of hewn and polished stone were erected at 
Srinagar in the time of the Emperors. Of these one, that at 
Hasanabad, has been completely demolished, and the materials 
employed in the construction of the Basant Ghat; the second is 
standing in ruins within the outer precincts of the fort on the 
Hari Parbat, but is now regarded chiefly as a stone quarry ; the 
third only, called the Patthar Masjid, is still remaining entire, and 
is the most massive and substantial building in the-city. It was 
founded in the reign of Jahangir by his famous queen Narjahdn, 
and consists of three aisles, about 180 feet long, divided by piers 
of the simplest possible design. Beyond a little shallow panelling 
on the walls, and the foliations of the Saracenic arches, there is a 
total absence of decoration. In consequence of a prejudice against 
the sex of the founder, it has-always been appropriated to secular 
purposes, and is now used as a barn. 

The restoration of a Hind& dynasty to the throne of Kashmfr 
has not been attended by a parallel revival of Kashmir architec- 
ture. Temples, it is true, are once more built and dedicated as of 
old to the worship of Mahadeva; but they bear no resemblance 
to the graceful fanes which won for the earlier inhabitants of the 
country the Sanskrit title of sdstra-silpina, or the pre-eminent 
architects, The only recognized form is a small square cella of the 
plainest masonry, surmounted by a pyramidal tower, or sikhara, 
which in the city-examples is covered with plates of tin and 
crowned with vanes of gilded copper. The temple attached to 
the Mah4raj&’s palace is of the same coarse and tasteless design ; 
while the golden plates, with which the tower is overlaid, only 
render its ugly outlines the more conspicuous; and publish in 
blazing characters the sorry confession of material wealth and 
intellectual impotency. It may be considered a matter of con- 
gratulation and a hopeful augury that these clumsy edifices are 
in no sense of indigenous origin, but mere copies of debased 
Hindfstén{ models constructed by foreign workmen imported for 
the purpose from the Panjab. If in other branches of the fine 
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arts Kashm{ir can compete with any country of the East, it is clear 
that the esthetic faculty stiil survives, and it can only be from 
want of encouragement that architecture, in which its first triumphs 
were achieved, has now lapsed into a state of such utter degra- 
dation. The present century has witnessed in England a complete 
return to the long-forgotten principles of Gothic design ; a similar 
revival in Kashmfr is not beyond hope. The ruins of the past 
still remain in adequate preservation to serve as a guide to the 
architect of the future; and were the occupant of the throne to 
inaugurate the movement, a national style might yet be developed 
from their study, which would mark his ‘reign as an era in the 


modern history of Kashnifr. 
F. S. GRowsE, 




















Art. IIL—THE REVISION OF THE N.W.P. SETTLEMENTS. 


HE question of the adequacy, or rather inadequacy, of the 
N.W.P. Settlements, now in course of revisiou, and of the 
altered percentage at which these revisions are being made, was 
first mooted in the debates in Council on the Local Rates Bills of 
Oudh and the N.W.P. We propose to review the whole question 
as it stands at present, and as it has been commented upon by the 
Press, and attacked and defended by the partisans of both sides. 
The speeches impugning the adequacy of the revised settlements 
as well as the necessity or advisability of the reduced rate of assess- 
ment (50 in lieu of 66 per cent.) were made by the Hon’ble George 
Campbell, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and the Hon’ble Jobn 
Strachey, and commanded especial attention. And the more 
particularly so, coming as they did from such high authorities and 
able men; men, moreover, who were known to have spent all the 
early years of their service in the Upper Provinces of Bengal, and 
who were therefore naturally supposed to be behind the scenes and 
thoroughly conversant with the ins and outs of the subject. What. 
wonder then that the general public was inclined to accept 
the statements of these gentlemen as infallible and conclusive on. 
this question ? 

The Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, 
however, took the earliest opportunity of denying and replying to 
these statements, and Sir William Muir’s speech at the meeting 
of Council held at Allahabad on the 6th of April last, was earnest, 
lucid, and concise. Sir William said most truly in broaching this 
subject that “considerable misconception prevails as to the ade- 
“quacy of the assessment in the settlements now being revised, 
“It is not a subject that can be discussed desultorily in a debate 
“like the present, but”..... 

We do not however purpose following the Lieutenant-Governor 
through his speech, but prefer to take as our basis the note 
prepared by Mr, Colvin, the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
at Sir William’s request. Mr. Colvin’s note bears on the face of it, 
as stated by Sir William Muir in his speech, the stamp of having, 
“been hastily drawn up for the occasion ;” and, as the Observer 
remarks in an article entitled “The Rack-renting Party,” it “is 
wanting in methodical arrangement and conciseness.”” There are 
several passages and sentences, which would doubtless on maturer 
consideration, have been altered; and probably the expression, “ the 
entire cost of living,” would have been so put as to save the Econo- 
mist from a “disingenuous” explosion. Nevertheless the facts . 
and statistics and inferences contained in the paper are none the . 
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less forcible or reliable, and it is with the facts and figures and de- 
ductions therefrom with which we have to deal ; and “ the argument 
of it (the memorandum) to any one really desirous of seeing it, 
is plain enough.” Mr. Colvin has quoted at length the remarks 
made by Mr. Campbell and Mr. Strachey, but it is not necessary 
to reproduce them here. It is sufficient to give the substance of 
them. Mr. Campbell threw doubts on the adequacy of the new 
assessments, merely by stating that the revenue of the settlement of 
1841 was four crores of.rupees, or four millions sterling, and that 
the result of the present revision would be a revenue of only four- 
and-a-half at the outside ; that, therefore, with regard to the great im- 
provements and advancements of the country, the money spent in 
canals, railways, &c., the increase is very small, Mr. Strachey attack- 
ed immediately the reduction of rate of assessment from sixty-six to 
fifty per cent. of the assets, saying “why thischange was made I cannot 
“say. So far as I have ever been able to discover, it was made in 
“ 1854 by the Lieutenant-Governor of the N.W.P. on his own author- 
“ity and without any serious discussion.” He proceeded to quote 
the instance of the Bolundshuhur district (saying that the case was 
a strong one and perhaps an extreme one), to prove that “in reality 
“ we do not get fifty per cent., because the annual value of landed 
“ property goes on constantly and rapidly increasing.” And both Mr. 
Campbell and Mr. Strachey infer most pointedly that the present 
revision of assessment is made almost, if not entirely, on existing 
rentals, concealed and kept low by the landlords until revision, but 
raised immediately after the new assessments are declared and the 
revision is effected. Therefore the utmost that is taken is 50 per 
cent. of a low and insufficient rental which can be immediately 
enhanced by the landlord when it suits his convenience, against 
66 per cent. of assumed rental taken at settlement, the assumed 
amount having been rather in excess of the actual or attainable 
rental. Mr. Campbell thought “that the want of exactitude told 
“rather against the landholders, and not in their favour.” He 
also believed, that “the settlement that had now been made had 
“ proceeded on more exact data with respect to existing rents, 
“which was telling against the State and in favour of landlords.” 
“These remarks, carrying the stamp of high authority and the 
“weight of the official utterances of the members of the Govern- 
“ment of India must,” as Mr. Colvin says, “necessarily arrest 
“attention.” He then proceeds to show “that the remarks, 
“both of Mr. Campbell and Mr. Strachey, are founded on a mis- 
“apprehension of facts,” and that “ Mr. Campbell’s remarks derive 
“most of their strength from an unintentional misstatement of 
“facts.” He shows most clearly that “the majority of the 
“ Benares division of this province, with the Jounpore district, 
“is permanently settled,”. and that Mr. Campbell’s comparison 
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“should have been made between the revenue of the temporarily 
« settled districts only.” Of these the old revenue is £3,400,000 
whilst the estimated new revenue is £3,900,000, being an 
increase Of £500,000 or nearly 15 per cent.; instead of 
barely half a million on four millions. :He also exposes Mr. 
Campbell’s implied inference, that the period of settlement in 
1841 was unfavourable to Government owing to recent famine ; 
but that at the present revisions there were no such un- 
favourable circumstances. The very districts, however, exceptin 
Goruckpore, in which revision of settlement has been completed, 
“were situated in the very heart of the mutiny and famine tract. 
“So that of the causes enumerated by Mr. Campbell as existing 
“in 1837, famine existed in 1860, civil war was added to it ; 
“railroads in neither case existed.” 

In commenting on Mr. Strachey’s illustration, Bolundshuhur, 
he let slip a grand opportunity, as did also Sir William Muir, in 
not pointing out Mr. Strachey’s error in arithmetic, in making out 
that the revenue, which only five years ago was equal to fifty per 
cent. of the rental, “is now equal to only about thirty-five per cent. 
“In other words the annual rental of the private proprietors has 
“increased fifteen per cent. in five years.” This error was men- 
tioned at the time in one or more of the Calcutta papers, and 
exposed in the Pioneer in a letter headed “ Arithmetic in high 
places.” That it is not a mere clerical error, or slip of the 
tongue, -is-evident from—the same error having been repeated in 
the Government of India’s despatch on the Bolundshuhur settle- 
ment. It is scarcely necessary, we think, to add that if 
the rental has increased fifteen per cent., the revenue which 
was fifty per cent. cannot have fallen to only thirty-five per 
cent. of the new rental, but will be just forty-three and- 
a-half (433) per cent. From the figures given in the Bolund- 
shuhur settlement despatch, Mr. Strachey was correct in saying 
that the rental had increased fifteen per cent,* and consequently 


* The given in the Des- 





and the estimated present rental is 











patch show that the estimated pre- 
sent rental is 14°6 per cent in excess 
of the rental on which the assess- 
ment was made. “The fact remains 
“that at the time of settlement the 
“rent-rolls were ascertained and be- 
“lieved to be 24’6 lakhs, and five 
“vears Jater they are estimated to 
“ be 28°2 lakhs.’ 

Now 28:°2—246 = 3°6 lakhs the 
amount of inc and 3°6 lakhs is 


14°6 per cent. increasé on-24°6 lakhs. 
Again, the revenue is 1:23 lakh, 


28°2 lakhs, of which rental the reve- 
nue is said by Mr. Strachey to be 
only 35 per cent., but it is 43°6 per 
cent. 

The Despatch quotes Sir William 
Muir “that if « settlement were 
“now to be made in reference to 
“present rentals, and the evidence 
“now available as to assests, there 
“ would, in all probability, be an in- 
“crease of about a lakh and three 
“ quarters of ru more or less, 2.¢., 
“about 14 per cent. on the revised 
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wrong in the startling announcement that the revenue which had 
undoubtedly been fifty per cent. of the then rental at the time of 
revision was now, only five years afterwards, only thirty-five per 
cent. of the present rental. Mr. Strachey has also committed ano- 
ther error which, to bring it correct, requires toning down by 
twelve years. He says—“If anew settlement were now to be 
“made we should get, under the present system, £141,000 instead 
“ of £123,000 a year; and if the rates of the old settlement were 
“in force, we should get £188,000. Under the latter supposition 
“we are losing £65,000 a year, and the total result of the new 
“settlement for thirty years will be that, by the time it expires, 
“we shall have given away to private parties, in this single dis- 
“ trict, no less than £1,950,000, which under former rulers would 


“have been received by the State.” He acknowledges the assess: 


ment was correct when it was made, and the antithesis is now ; 
and then he proceeds to multiply £65,000 by 30 forgetting that 
now 18, and not 30, years remain of the thirty years’ term of 
settlement which ends on 30th June !889. It only makes a 
difference of rather more than one-third, that is all. Indian 
_ Public Opinion, however, quite eclipsed Mr. Strachey’s error, 
when, (taking for granted that the thirty-five per cent, mentioned 
by him was right) it proceeded to correct Mr. Strachey’s figures and 
to show that ‘‘ we are losing £111,000 a year, and the total result of 
“the new settlement for thirty years will be that by the time it ex- 
“ pires, we shall have given away to private parties, in this single 
“district, no less than £3,330,000, which under former rulers would 
“have been received by the State, &c. &c. So much for mere 
“attention to figures which we wonder should have been paraded 
‘before our Chancellor of the Exchequer with entire impunity.”... 
“In other words the annual rental of the private proprietors has 
“increased eighty-five per cent. in five years, or from £123,000 to 
“ £228,000.” Not only is the thirty-year mistake repeated, but 
the writer also confuses rental with proprietors’ profits, or possibly 
rental with revenue, as only with either supposition is the increased 
pres about 85, instead of what the increase of rental should 

, nearly 43 per cent. (supposing still the 35 per cent. to be correct, 
which it is not), 

To return to the point, however. What becomes of Mr. Stra- 
chey’s argument and illustration when, in this “strong” and 
“extreme” case of a district assessed immediately after the 
mutiny and utter disorganization, succeeded by sickness and 
famine,—the revision itself being followed by large extensions 





— And this is quite right, what Mr. Strachey said, which we 
ut it isa very different thing from have shown to be wrong. 
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of canal works and of the extension of the railway through 
the district to Delhi, as well as by an unprecedented continuous 
run of high prices, the assessments moreover having been declared 

ermanent and the people believing them to be so—it turns out 
that, after five years’ time, the proportion of the Government re- 
venue had fallen from fifty to rather less than forty-four (44) per 
cent. of the rental* What cause for wonder is there that 
this should be the case? Is it not on the contrary rather surpris- 
ing that under all these exceptional circumstances the proportion 
of the revenue to the present rental is not lower than it is—is not 
in fact nearer 35 per cent. than 44 per cent.? We have very little 
hesitation in asserting that, if Mr. Strachey had made out the 
account correctly, he would never have laid such stress on the 
palpable inadequacy of the assessments, and owr not getting even 
fifty per cent.; and would not have used the Bolundshuhur district 
as an illustration. It is quite possible too that, but for this un- 
fortunate mistake in figures, which has proved a perfect pons 
asinorum to the Government of India and the Indian Public 
Opinion, Mr. Strachey might have held less extreme views on the 
enormous sacrifice of income by our existing system of settlements. 
Mr. Colvin then, having cleared the ground by correcting the mis- 
statements, proceeds to examine the bond fide objections. And as 
regards the first “that whereas under the settlements of 1841 
“we took 66 per cent. of the rental, we now take 50 per cent. 
“only,” he shows that the question is not accurately stated. 
“The point -at -issue -is whether the margin of rental left to the 
landlord is sufficient to enable him to subsist in independence.” 
And he shows that inclusive of cesses, the demand on the landlord 
is sixty (60) per cent. ‘“ When therefore Mr. Campbell says that 
“we now give the landlords one-half of the rents as their share, 
“and when Mr. Strachey adds that we take 50 instead of 66 per 
“cent., they fail to represent the fact correctly. It is not a half- 
“but two-fifths only, of the rental that is left to the landlord.” 





* For the sake of argument we 
have accepted the estimated rental 
put down at 28°2 lakhs as correct ; 
but it must be borne in mind that 
it is only an estimate and not the 
actual present existing rental of the 
district. We could easily demon- 
strate that it is a very high estimate 
made by an officer special y deputed 
to ascertain and show that the assess- 
ment of the district was inadequate ; 
and also that his estimate was made 
entirely on the rental of oné-year, an 


excessively and exceptionally good 

ear, and to a gréat extent on rents 
in kind. Not only was it an ex- 
tremely plentiful harvest in that year 
1275 Fussily, but also prices were ex- 
cessively high, the harvest prices 
averaging from 25 to 27 seers for 
the rupee for wheat against an average 
of 37 seers for the rupee, the prevail- 
ing average according to the printed 
Bolundshuhur Report, and an actual 
of over 30 seers this last harvest, 
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We will pass on now tothe second objection and return here. 
after to “ whether 40 per cent. of the net rental is too large a 
share to leave to the landlord.” The second objection then is, as 
stated by Mr. Colvin, “ that the assessment is based on the old rates 
“ fixed at the formersettlement ;’ but as exception may be taken to 
this, we prefer to say on the existing rates and rentals at the end of 
the expiring settlement. Mr. Colvin, by numerous quotations from 

ublished rent-rate reports of various settlement officers, shows clear- 
ly the utter fallacy of this statement. It is shown beyond a doubt 
that average rates are carefully deduced from accurate and reliable 
rates and rentals, and that the assumed average rates used in assess- 
ment are in excess of the real and actual deduced averages, so as to 
meet all immediate enhancements which are inseparable from 
revision of settlement. We cannot refrain from quoting Sir 
William Muir’s own words :—“ No doubt rentals have a tendency 
“ to increase after settlement ; but this tendency is not overlooked 
“ by settlement officers. Their instructions are, while not discount- 
‘ing mere probabilities or theoretical prospects of enhanced rent- 
“als, yet to assess on the widest induction of facts and the broad- 
* est estimates of value.” The very next sentence might be’ studied 
with advantage by those who clamour for a large and sudden 
increase in revenue, because prices and the value of land are rising, 
and are now considerably in advance of what they were eight and 
ten years ago. “It must also be remembered that the rise of 
“rent is not in immediate proportion to rise of prices; it is 
_“ shackled by custom, as well as impeded by law, of which the 

“policy is to maintain a class of beneficial occupants of the soil. 
“Settlement officers must take things as they find them ; they 
“ must deal with facts and not with theories.” 

Thus far we believe no attempt even has been made by any of 
the writers in the Press of India to show that Mr. Colvin’s facts 
and figures are wrong, or to upset his corrections of the inaccu- 
racies and unintentional misrepresentations of Messrs. Campbell 
and Strachey. All the attacks have been made on that portion of 
Mr. Colvin’s note which we have as yet omitted to comment upon— 
those at least which have confined themselves to the question at 
issue, and have not flown off at a tangent and abused the whole sys- 
tem as wrong and faulty from the very roots. We believe, therefore, 
that we may say with safety that the reply of the N.W.P. Govern- 
ment to Messrs. Campbell’s and Strachey’s strictures, that the 
increase in revenue is insignificant, that assessments are made sim- 
ply on old rates, or on existing rates and rentals which are inade- 
quate, and that we take only fifty per cent. of the rental, and in 
reality not even that, is unanswerable and has been accepted as 
full and conclusive. We atleast have seen no argument against, 
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or attempted refutation of, the reply of the N.W.P. Government 
up to this point, although the following. which appeared in the 
Daily Examiner is doubtless an attack upon it :— 

«To show that two and two do not make five, is not demonstrat- 
“ing that a quantity or magnitude which ought to be six ought to 
“continue to be only four. And yet that is the style of contention 
“of the late Memorandum of the Board of Revenue, N.W.P., in 
“endeavouring to establish that the Hon’ble Mr. Strachey erred 
“when, in Council at Allahabad, he in substance said that the 
“Government demand and receive from the landowners of those 
“provinces nearly one-third less rent or revenue than they 
“ought. But werethe North-West Board, and every official of 
“those provinces, to keep writing for the next half-a-dozen years, 
“they would fail to clear the local Government and the majority of 
“the settlement officers of the imputation now well-established 
“against them, that notwithstanding that a marked rise in the 
“prices of produce set in in 1855,* and has continued since, they 
“failed to appreciate the significance of that rise with relation to 
“the land revenue, until within the last three or four years, and 
“then only through having had that significance forced ypon their 
“ official consciousness by several Indian journals.” 

There is, however, no argument in this, nor any attempted 
refutation beyond the simple declaration of what the writer as- 
sumes to be a foregone conclusion, But is it a foregone conclusion ? 
in order to try the accuracy of the above-quoted assertion, as well as 
for our own satisfaction, and also to prove by another test the ade- 
quacy of the N.W.P. earlier revisions of assessment, we have had 
prepared a comparative statement of cultivated area, assumed rent- 
rates, and percentages of soil on cultivated area, for the contigu- 
ous pergunnahs in the Bolundshuhur and Allygurh districts. The 
full figured statements will be found in an appendix, and to them 
we invite careful attention. For the purpose of comparison, the 
denominations of soil of the Allygurh district had to be reduced, so 
as to agree with the fewer divisions of soil used in the Bolund- 

shuhur district. The returns are taken from the rent-rate reports 
of the Allygurh district published in the Revenue Reporter, N.W.P., 
and from the printed report of the Bolundshuhur settlement. The 
reports from which we have derived our information show that the 
pergunnahs of Allygurh in 1870, though in many ways similar to 
those of Bolundshuhur in 1860 and 1861, are somewhat superior to 
them, and more especially in the extent of irrigation. Nevertheless, 
the rates assumed as average-rates and basis of assessment in the 
adjacent pergunnahs of the Bolundshuhur district, nine and ten 








* The marked rise did not set in fully until 1859-60, 
until at least 3 years later, aid-not 
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years ago, were very similar to those now proposed for the pergun- 
nahs, continuations of the same tracts of country, in the Allygurh 
district. The resulting incidence per cultivated acre of the revised 
assessment is, of course, higher in Allygurh than in Bolundshuhur, 
because the percentages of soils paying the higher rates are larger, 
But this in no way affects the question in point, which is whether 
or not the settlement officers of Bolundshuhur (Messrs, Freeling 
and Lowe, as the report informs us, for. Mr. R. Currie was in these 
cases only: the assistant at first and revising officer afterwards to 
introduce the permanent settlement) merely took rates as they 
found them, or ascertaining actual rates made a proportionate 
increase upon them partly for error or unnecéssary depression 
and partly for anticipated rise in rates consequent on rise in prices, 
We would gladly have made similar comparisons on the other 
side of Bolundshuhur with the Meerut district, if any statistics 
from Meerut had been procurable, or of any other districts besides 
Bolundshubur ; but no reports have been published. We have 
been obliged to content ourselves with what we could get, and we 
think that the comparison tells favourably for Bolundshuhur, and 
against the foregone conclusion of the Daily Hxaaminer.. Any 
one looking at Mr. Smith’s Rent-rate Reports of Tehseels 
Atrowlee and Koel, can see that he has ascertained most carefully 
what the actual existing genuine rent-rates are and has pitched his 
assumed average rates above them. The only inference therefore is, 
that the settlement officers of Bolundshuhur did the same, and this 
is well borne out by the fact that now, nine, ten, and eleven years 
after the revised assessments were made (for we see pergunnah 
Agotuh was assessed as far back as 1859 A.D. by Mr. Charles 
Currie) the proportion of the revenue to the present rental is 
nearly forty-four (44) per cent., and it never professed to be more 
than fifty per cent. We cannot help thinking that in so exceptional 
a case as this is shown to have been, the assessment must have been 
a very full fifty per cent., in fact fifty per cent. anticipating increase. 

And now we come tothe “ Debateable Land,” to the question 
“ whether 40 per cent. of the net rental is too large a share to 
leave to the landlord.” The only argument brought against this 
is that we left the landlord less than 40 per cent. before, and he 
rather seemed to like it, in fact preferred it, and grew fat upon it, 
and the country prospered, and the value of property rose ; and 
all because we were taking 66, and sometimes even 70 per cent. 
of the net rental, and for no other reason on. earth. 

Doubtless when boiled down to this, it does sound very absurd ; 
but listen to what Mr. Strachey says—‘“If it was not,” (é.¢., the 
taking 66 per cent.) “in accordance with ancient custom and with 
“the feelings of the people, I believe that the main divergence 
“was really this, that never had any Government at avy previous: 
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“time taken so little. The proof that the demand was not exces- 
«sive seems to me to be absolutely complete. The best proof 
“that can .be given consists in the fact of the vast progress in 
« wealth and prosperity which the North-Western Provinces have 
« made during the last thirty years, and in the growth of private 
“ property in the land of immense value.” But what is the fair, and 
indeed only, deduction from this, but what we have already stated 
above? And what is in reality the cause of “this vast progress in 
wealth and prosperity ” and “inthe growth of private property in 
the land of immense value?” Why, undoubtedly, a firm Govern- 
ment keeping the general peace ard preventing murder and rapine, 
increase of population and a long thirty years’ lease giving the 
certainty of large ultimate profit to those who would only avail 
themselves of the very large margin which remained for improve- 
ments. Nota thirty years’ assessment at 66 per cent.; for as Mr. 
Colvin 'says most truly, and proves most clearly, no such thing has 
ever been known. “Before many years had expired from the 
“conclusion of the former settlement, the extension of the culti- 
“vation and of irrigation had reduced the Government share 
“of the assets to 50 percent. In course of time it fell in many 
“districts as low as 40 per cent., as will be clearly seen when it 
“is remembered that, in order to raise the Government demand 
“to 50 per cent. of the rental, an addition of 25 per cent. has, in 
“many cases, had to be made to the existing demand.”.., 
“Read by the light of the information thus given us, the lesson 
“to be learnt from the last settlement would seem to be this. 
“ At its commencement while it fell at 66 per cent., it was unen- 
“durable. Reduction followed on its heels, and a dangerous 
“and startling transfer of landed property. By-and-bye culti- 
“vation extended, and the rates of the Government demand fell. 
“The settlement succeeded not because it was moderate at the 
“outset, but because circumstances eventually brought it to mo- 
“deration.” ...... ‘The vast progress was post hoe and not 
“propter hoc. It owed its existence to the margin of cultivable 
“land, not to the tender mercies of a 66 per cent. settlement.” 
We give an extract from the article of the Indian Observer of July 
22nd entitled “The Rack-renting Party” to show how that writer 
puts it. “If the settlements just expiring were made at the ratio 
“of sixty-six per cent. of the rental, and if they still retained 
“that ratio, as these people seem to think, then where is that 
“increase of revenue, so much desired by them, to come from ? 
“Tf, on the other hand, the revenue does not bear that ratio, and 
“has not for years borne it, what becomes of that ‘absolutely 
“complete proof that the demand at sixty-six per cent. was not 
“excessive, so vaunted by Mr. Strachey? To what is the pros- 
“perity of the North-West to be attributed? ‘To the fact we 
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“suppose that too much was not taken under the old settle. 
“ment. But sixty-six percent. was taken. Therefore sixty-six 
“per cent. is not too much. But unfortunately if sixty-six per 
“cent. has all along been taken, and it is necessary for their 
“argument that they should suppose so, then where is the great 
“ increase of revenue that we ought to have, where is that mass 
“ of wealth belonging to the State, but abandoned by infatuated 
“ officials, to landlords of our own creation ?” 

The same subject is ably treated in an article in the Pioneer 
of July 5th, entitled “The Land Question,” but:we refrain from 
giving quotations for fear of becoming wearisome. 

The argument used by Mr. Colvin against the 66 per cent. 
assessment is that it broke down, where it really was 66 per cent., 
and could not be speedily reduced by extended cultivation ; that 
in reality the assessment was only pitched at 66 per cent. because 
it was well-known that the 66 per cent. would quickly fall to 60 
and lower, and a long lease of 30 years was being given, whereas 
up to that time the settlements had been for much shorter periods, 
“ The conditions under which it was resolved to take 66 per cent. 
“ of the rental had disappeared, when in 1854 the N.W. Govern- 
“ment resolved to reduce the proportion of the Government 
| The conditions, therefore, under which it was 
“ possible for the landlord in 1840 to accept a demand at 66 
“ per cent. had disappeared, and, so far as could then be seen, 
“ no compensating conditions had taken their place.” 

The writer of the “ Rack-renting Party” says, “we are not justi- 
“ fied in keeping to the former standard unless we can show that 
“there isa margin left for improvement as great as there was 
“then ; unless, in fact, we can prove that the average incidence of 
“the revenue over the coming 30 years will be as light as it was 
“during the last 30 years, in proportion to the profits of the land.” 

We agree with Sir William Muir in his “ conviction that, under 
“the existing condition of property, and with the present advanced 
“state of agriculture, the assessments now being made are, as a 
“rule, not lower or not materially lower, than is required for the 
“ well-being of the people. In short the standard introduced by 
“Mr. J. R. Colvin in 1854 well became the broad statesmanship 
“and far-seeing views of that great man.” But unfortunately 
Sir William’s conviction goes for nothing, at least so says the 
Economist—“ To begin with, Sir William Muir does not 
“come into court with clean hands. He is almost as much 
“answerable for the settlements made in the Central Pro- 
“ vinces, as Sir Richard Temple himself, since it was to his review 
“the proceedings were submitted by the Supreme Government. 
“This question of unduly lowering the assessment is, therefore, we 
“may reasonably believe, a sore subject with him,” 
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Mr. Colvin, in order to show that all landlords are not rolling in 
wealth and able to pay with ease an assessment above fifty per cent., 
entered into an explanation of the proprietary tenures, and proceeded 
to show how large is the number of petty proprietors who can 
scarcely manage to subsist in any comfort as proprietors on the 
margin of profits now left to them. He said “ unless we are to take 
«from the wealthy according to their wealth, and from the needy 
« according to their need, it is evident that we must fix our standard 
“by the measure of the wants of the less wealthy section of land- 
“holders. The chain is no stronger than its weakest link.” This 
has been a good deal criticised, especially by the Englishman and 
the Economist ; the Englishman’s criticism being that “the net 
“income of the individual landholder is not a proper criterion of the 
“amount justly claimable by the Government as land-revenue.” In 
a second article the Englishman enters into detail in expla- 
nation of the above, and the logical conclusion arrived at is that 
the Board of Revenue should, if it means to be consistent, 
“oo a little further, and, instead of basing the assessment 
“on the average net income of each proprietor in these per- 
“gunnahs, select the smallest proprietor they can find, and reduce 
“the assessment, so as to leave him an income of Rs. 6 per mensem.” 
We think that the Englishman quite overlooked the fact that 
this illustration of the small proprietary incomes of many petty 
landholders was, as the Pioneer said “immaterial to the vital 
issue,” and was only one of several arguments used, and not 
the only one. Mr. Colvin says—‘‘the less wealthy section of 
landholders,” not the poorest individual shareholder whom you 
can find. His argument clearly is, our landlords in the N.W.P. 
are not like they are in lower Bengal, wealthy men with ample 
means ; but a large section of them consists of peasant proprietors 
whose means and condition must be recognized and taken into 
consideration, and it is not the policy of Government to oust this 
class in favour of bankers and money-lenders. It was not Mr. Colvin 
who said that the net income of the individual landholder is a 
proper criterion of the amount justly claimable by Government 
as land revenue, nor do we see that he ever implied it. It was 
the Englishman who stated it was “not a proper criterion,” and 
then proceeded to demonstrate the correctness of the proposition 
by the “ad absurdum” line of argument. 

The Economist in the June number in an article entitled 
“Who is right, Mr. Strachey or Sir William Muir ?’—makes a furi- 
ous attack on this particular part of Mr. Colvin’s memorandum, 
selecting it “as a crucial illustration of its value.” This attack 
has been the subject of several letters and articles, and in quoting 
parts of them we shall-sufficiently show the line of attack taken 
up by the Economist. But we cannot refrain from first express- 
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ing our regret that a paper so ably conducted as the Economia; 
is, and professing to be a statistical and logical compilation, should 
have sought refuge in such special pleading and contortions of 
facts and statistics as are exhibited in the use of such phrases 
and assumptions as the following :—“The farming profits of § 
“ acres of irrigated land of fine quality in these provinces would 
“ far exceed the (farming) profits of 60 acres of ordinary land ip 
“our own country.” The constant harping upon the expressions— 
“the entire cost of living” — “sugar-cane alternated with rice’— 
“Mr. Halsey of Amritsur points out that the farming profits 
“upon certain crops in the neighbourhood of large towns in the 
“ North-West js nearly £27 per acre after paying the Government 
“assessment and all expenses of cultivation’—the fallacy of 
all of these has been shown, chiefly in the Pioneer and Observer, 
and the impression left upon the mind when coming across — 
any assertion or fact in the Hconomist, which seems at all 
doubtful, now is, that it must be taken “cum grano,” for the 
“aim is at the stars.” All implicit reliance upon the infallibility 
of the Economist is, for the present at least, dispelled. 

But we must return from our regret and give the quotations 
already promised. As regards the tone and style of the Econo- 
mists attack the writer of a letter in the Pioneer of the 19th of 
July, signed N.W.P., says :— 

“The last number of the Heonomist contains a most acri- 
monious and, it must be added, unjust criticism on _ the 
Board of Revenue’s memorandum on the revised settlements 
of these provinces. The Sconomist calls this memorandum 
‘ sophistical, ‘misleading, and ‘disingenuous; insinuates 
that the statistics quoted are incorrect, and accuses the North- 
West Government of ‘throwing dust into men’s eyes to defeat 
inquiry.” He declares that it ‘would be wholly unprofitable to 
follow the memorandum through its numerous windings, and 
prefers to give what he calls a ‘crucial illustration of its value.’ 
I think the writer ought to have supported the very serious charges 
which he has advanced, by refuting the conclusions at which the 
Board has arrived, not by selecting one of his arguments for 
criticism; but I hope to show that even on the point chosen by 
himself for attack, the assailant is hopelessly in the wrong.” 

The Observer says, “this article is a very rabid attack on 
Mr. Colvin for the memorandum. . .” 

As regards the question of “disingenuousness ” and the statistics 
of proprietors’ holdings, N.W.P. (who writes as one thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the district which contains Atrowlee) says :— 

“The memorandum, in showing the usual size of the home- 
stead, quoted the statistics of eleven pergunnahs recently re-settled, 
in which the land actually in cultivation of the proprietors aver- 
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six (6) acres. The Economist charges the Board with 
aT "and with garbling the statistics, because they 
did not also quote Atrowlee in which the average homestead is 
93 acres. He adds ‘that the Mynpoory and Bareilly holdings 
instanced by Mr. Colvin are exceptionally small, there can be 
little doubt. +. . So much for the proprietor’s own farm. Instead 
of an average of six acres each, we find it 20 or 23 at all events 
in Atrowlee. 

Ican assure the Economist that the eleven pergunnahs ins- 
tanced afford fair examples of the amount of land usually in the 
actual cultivation of proprietors, and that the case of Atrowlee 
is altogether exceptional. It is owned chiefly by talukdars who 
in many of their villages set apart a portion of land as a home 
farm. This farm is cultivated by the proprietors’ servants, and 
the produce goes partly to the support of the farm establishment, 
and partly to his granary for the support of the household and 
the (grain) wages of his retainers. metimes the home farm 
is cultivated by ryots, entirely dependent on the talukdar, and © 
unable to obtain occupancy rights, so that the latter can at any 
time take the farm into his own hands, Thus an unusually large 
amount of land is known in Atrowlee as ‘zemindar’s seer; but 
I believe that the extent actually cultivated by the proprietors 
and their families is exceptionally small, as will be seen by any 
one who reads Mr. Smith’s account of the distribution of property 
and the economical condition of the pergunnah. The social state 
of Atrowlee is exceptional even in the Allygurh district, and very 
exceptional as regards the whoie_province ; and nothing would be 
more misleading than to regard the farms, which its great pro- 
prietors keep under their own management, as illustrations of the 
actual homesteads of the ‘peasant landlords’ of the North-West. 
It may be added that if Atrowlee was omitted, Saharunpur 
was also omitted. Now the average size of the homestead in the 
Saharunpur district is shown to be five acres only.” 

The Observer puts it in these words :— 

“ Misapprehension also, of a less pardonable nature, is displayed 
by the writer of the article. ‘T'o show that the landlord’s home 
farms are larger than Mr. Colvin would allow, he quotes from 
Mr. Smith’s report on Atrowlee in Allygurh. But is he not 
aware that Atrowlee is in the hands of two or three large land- 
Owners, and that these homestead farms in Atrowlee are only 
lands so entered at nominal rates, simply to conceal the true 
rentals and avoid the growth of occupancy rights?” 

On turning to the Bolundshuhur Settlement Report we see 
that the number of separate holdings cultivated by proprietors 
in the whole district,is.14,206, the area 166,541 acres, and the 
average per holding 11°72 acres. But we also see that there are 
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a great many large landowners in the district, and apprehend 
that much of this land is merely nominal “ zemindar’s seer” 
cultivated by tenants. ; 

On the question of mixing up farming profits with rent, and 
that the homestead is the best land in the village, we extract the 
following quotations— 


From the Observer :— 
“ But now we come to Mr. Colvin’s great sin—his exceedingly 


disingenuous statement, that many of the petty proprietors in the 
North-West have ouly five rupeesa month to meet the ‘entire 
cost of living.” The memorandum is called misleading, because 
it has no application to the lands held by sitigle or by few own- 
ers; but only to lands heid by communities of village proprietors, 
The writer of it is called ‘disingenuous, because in making the 
calculation of the petty proprietors’ profits, he has taken no ac- 
count of his farming profits, but only of his receipts as rent. .... 
As to the farming profits, let us inform the Economist that 
hitherto the assessment has not been made on the farming profits, 
but on the rent ; hence Mr. Colvin omitted to take the farming 

rofits into account. He might as well have taken into account 
the proceeds of money-lending, or highway robbery, a course of 
livelihood likely to meet with many professors, if the rack-renters 
have their way. If the Economist wishes the land revenue to be 
based on farming profits as well as rents, let him say so.” 

From N.W. P.’s letter :— 

“In calculating the income of the proprietor, the Board 
assumes that the homestead ‘can be let at a rack-rent of 
double the rent paid by ordinary tenants.’ They thus calcu- 
late the ‘landowner’s profits’ at a little more than Rs. 5 per 
month to ‘meet the cost of living of a family.” Now, any one 
who has read the memorandum with ordinary care, and without 
a ‘foregone conclusion’ to condemn it, must have seen that it 
only discusses the landowner’s profits guoad landowner, that it 
assumes in the calculation that all the land is let, and that in its 
anxiety not to under-estimate the profit, it has valued the seer 
land at a rate higher in proportion to the tenant’s ‘land’ than 
it has ever been valued before. Yet the Economist says that 
this is an ‘exceedingly disingenuous’ statement....... that ‘no 
account is taken of the fact that a six acres’ homestead, consisting 
as it does of the best land in the village, will of itself meet the 
entire cost of a man’s living.’...........05: ‘But I ask whether 
the Economist was not aware that the Board discussed the 
amount of the net profit of the land, not the farming profit ; 
that their inquiry was simply as to the amount of this net profit 
which the State left to the landowner ; and that the State has 
no more concern with the furming profits of the latter than 
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with his profits as an indigo-planter or a money-lender. Is he 
pot aware that the State shares not in the gross -amount which 
the land produces, but on the amount for which it can be let, 
and that we have no right to take into account the fact that a 
man cultivates a part of his land instead of letting it all to 


tepants ?”” fenireee 
From the article, “The Land Question,” in the Pioneer of 


ly 5th :— 
Bat the most serious charge brought against the calculation is 
that it is disingenuous, because no account is taken of the fact that 
the homestead, consisting of the best land in the village, will of 
itself meet the entire cost of a man’sliving. If the writer means 
that the landholder can live upon the profits of his homestead, 
defraying from it the land-revenue chargeable thereon, and pocket- 
ing the net rental accruing on the rest of his holding, we recom- 
mend him to reconsider his position. But that a man often lives 
solely on the proceeds of his homestead is perfectly true, and 
perfectly compatible with the figures given by the Board. The 
profits of the homestead are retained by the landholder for his 
own consumption. The rental of his other lands is assigned to 
the payment of the gross Government revenue. But how does 
this affect the illustratiun? Similarly, it must be denied that 
the homestead is composed necessarily of the best lands. It is 
inaccurate tod say that there are no lands so good as those of the 
homestead : though it may be allowed that they are usually of the 
better class.. It is absurd too to-suppose that sugar alternating 
with rice is the ordinary crop of the homestead. Sugar, it may 
be pointed out by the way, is not usually grown upon rice lands.” 

The question, § is now no longer whether the North-West 
system has been and is being fairly and correctly worked, but 
whether the system itself is aright and proper one; or rather 
it iscalled on to show cause why it should not be summarily 
condemned as faulty and rotten to the core. Not only is this the 
cry of a portion of the Press, but it is directly mentioned in 
the Government Despatch. on the Bolundshuhur Settlement in 
these words— Para. 7—‘ Whether the conditions under which set- 
“tlements are now being made for a term of 30 years in the North- 
“Western Provinces, give sufficient security for maintaining the 
“Just rights of the State, and for preventing the sacrifice of any 
“portion of that share of the rental of the land which the State is en- 
“titled to receive, is a general question of a very serious character. 
“Itcan hardly be denied that such instances as the present throw 
“grave doubts upon the sufficiency of the existing system..... 
‘ As regards this particular district, I am to state that, while the 
“Governor-General in Council accepts the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
“Conclusion, that the confirmation of the settlement is necessary, 
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“he does so with extreme reluctance, and only because he feels 
* that the loss of revenue is, in this case, a less serious evil than that 
“ which would follow from the long delay which would attend any 
“attempt to revise the principles on which the settlement has 
“been made.” Para. 26—“ The Governor-General in Council 
* would ask His Honor whetber it does not follow that there is 
“ something essentially faulty in the existing system of assess- 
“ment.” We have put italics to draw attention to the import- 
ant expressions in the quotations. 

The whole subject is now reduced to a mere question of £. 8. d, 
Money, say they, we must have, and never mind how we get it, 
This is very happily put in the Land Question article from which 
we have already quoted:—“It is the boast of the Village Com- 
munity that it has outlived Empires. Is the boast to be once 
more put to the test? There is, however, one striking similarity 
in all these projects. Whatever is done to the land, one thin 
must never be lost sight of. You may take up the landholder, 
or you may take up the tenant, but you must before all things 
trowser the dollars,” . 

The concluding paragraphs from two different articles in the 
Observer are well worthy of reproduction in full, and we think 
that the Supreme Government will do well not to turn a deaf ear 
to the good advice there given :— 

“If we had space we would say more of the danger of yielding 
to the rack-renting party. One word we will say to the Economist. 
Let him read the effusions of bis own followers in the Indian 
Publie Opinion and elsewhere. Do the writers know what they 
mean when, speaking of the proprietors in the North-West, they 
talk of ‘sweeping away these middlemen,’ and of assessing the 
Jand-revenue by native agency working by contract? We are 
not afraid that men who hold such opinions will ever get power, 
or having got it, will keep it long. But to have such things 
written in respectable papers, and disseminated by the Native 
Press, does infinite mischief. If the Editor of the Econumist 
would take the trouble to learn and understand the land system of 
the North-West, he would be the first to condemn such pernicious 
nonsense, 

“We must, however, raise our voice against any countenance 
being given, by person in authority, to that cry for the demolition 
of the North-Western Provinces zemindars that has been led by 
the Indian Economist. The question whether those zemindars 
and their rights are of our own creation or existed befure our rule, 
may have an historical or antiquarian interest. But we deny that, 
except to a madman, it can be of any political importance. The 
mere discussion of it, or allusion to it by the Government of India, 
will do incalculable mischief. There are some expressions in the 
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Bolundshuhur letter, that might be interpreted to show a tendency 
towards Mr. Knight’s theories. We hope earnestly that Lord 
Mayo will see that no such dangerous and foolish speculations are 
suffered to appear in public correspondence. On the low ground 
of expediency, the events in Oudh and the North-West in 1857 
are sufficient to show what would be the result of any such 
tampering with the tenure of property. The standard of assess- 
ment, the share to be taken by the State, the period of the settle- 
ment, are all questions that may be legitimately, and, by 
competent persons, usefully discussed. ‘The question with whom 
the settlement is to be made is one that never ought to be opened ; 
aud, unless it is desired to destroy all confidence in British honesty 
and stability of purpose, it never will be opened by the Govern- 
ment of India.” 

It gives us great pleasure to find from the August number of 
the Indian Economist that that paper now disclaims “leading 
“the cry for the demolition of the North-West Provinces zemin- 
“dars,” and that ‘‘ were the zemindaree rights of the North- 
“West in the least danger, the Indian Economist would perhaps 
“not be last in the field for their defence.” 

There is however no denying the fact that the would-be dis- 
ciples of the Indian Economist continue to take up the cry, which 
they believe was opened by the Indian Economist ; the “ Mad 
Rack Renter” to wit, who styles himself one of “the body of 
“thinkers in India who adopt the views of Mr. R. Knight,” and 
“whose utopia is the absence of landlords.” ¥ 

After such great and widespread misapprehension on the part 
of friends and foes as to the views held by the Indian Economist 
regarding the landlords of the North-Western Provinces, might 
not similar misapprehension be found to exist regarding the meaning 
of the passages from the Government Despatch quoted above as to 
the “something essentially faulty in the existing system of assess- 
ment?” Or as the basis of the accusations, and the Bolundshubhur 
illustration used, have been shown to be erroneous, is it not within 
the bounds of possibility that the Supreme Government may, in 
proper time, acknowledge that the conclusions as to the “some- 
thing essentially faulty” are themselves the most faulty part of 
the whole subject? We live in hopes of seeing this misconception | 
cleared up as satisfactorily as that about the views of the Indian 
Economist. 
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Art. IV.—ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN MADRAS, 


Act 1V. of 1871.—An Act to provide funds for expenditure on 
objects of local public utility and improvement, and to consti- 
tute Local Boards for the due administration of such funds, 


HE legislation embodied in Act IV. of 1871, is the most im. 
portant that Madras has originated for many years ; but it is 

with only one branch of that legislation that we can now deal, 
Among the objects of local public utility, which the Act endeavours 


to promote, education is specially designated ; and it may be well _ 


to consider by what means, and in what direction, education will 
be influenced by the provisions of the Act. 

And at the outset it must be remarked that as the improvements 
which the Act seeks to promote, are expressly stated to be “local 
and public,” so, in the matter of education, its aim is to meeta 
similar need ; that is, to provide elementary education for the 
masses. Although it may not be easy to define the limits within 
which elementary education must be confined ; since that education 
which teaches the rudiments of any branch of knowledge is no less 
truly elementary education than the first lessons in the alphabet; 
still those who are seeking to popularise and spread education in 
India, will readily agree that the true elementary education re- 
quired by this country’s needs, may be safely confined to instruction 
in the local vernaculars, with reasonable facilities of learning 
English, held out to those who desire it, but not forced upon those 
classes who neither need nor demand it. In order to realise the 
scope of this new educational measure, our readers must be re- 
minded of the system, (if it deserves the name) which existed 
down to the present year. So far as Government, represented by 
the Educational Department, has in the rural districts of the 
Madras Presidency endeavoured to supply education at all ; it has 
acted in three different directions. 

Firet, directly by founding schools under Madras Act VI. of 
1863 ; secondly, by aiding with money-grants Anglo-vernacular 
schools founded by private effort, and supportedmainly by private 
subscription ; thirdly, by subsidising those elementary village schools 
of which the masters submitted to official inspection. Schools 
founded under Act VI. of 1863 or the Godavery Act,—its name is 
derived from the district in which it was introduced and chiefly 
worked,—were known as ‘rate schools’ from the rate or cess of 4 
anna per rupee on the land assessment by which they were sup- 
ported. The Act was worked somewhat after this manner. A 
certain number of local officials in the tahsildars’ and other 
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eutcherries—men with sons to educate and too poor as a rule to 
send them to live at the head-quarters of the district, and to attend 
the zillah school, putting their heads together, prepared a memo- 
rial, to which the headmen and principal shopkeepers of the 
neighbourhood were induced to append their signatures. 

In this the Collector was informed that the ryots and 
other inhabitants of Golkondapuram had long felt the need of 
a sound education, and now prayed the Collector to urge the 
Government to mulct them of an additional 3 per cent land 
tax, and to free them from the ignorance in which they too 
long had lain. It mattered little that the ryots in whose 
name the petition was made, knew nothing of its existence 
and cared less for the education for which it prayed. The appli- 
cation was sent on to Government, and shortly a notification 
appeared in the Gazette declaring that the villagers undermentioned 
were to pay 4 annua per rupee additional land assessment, and 
were to have a school, of which the talak officials and a few other 
Br4hmans were made managers. 

[t is conceivable that in a community really desirous for 
education, such a system might have been worked without 
much hardship; but in India, and still more in Southern India, 
where there is no more general demand for education than 
there is for beaver hats, the rate school was little more nor 
less than a swindle ; for it was paid for by those who had not 
asked for it and did not want it; and used by those who did 
want it and did not pay for it. It was supported by distant vil- 
lagers who could not possibly have used it if they would ; and lastly 
it was devoted mainly to the instruction of the sons of Brahman 
officials in the English lauguage, while the mass of the people 
were excluded by social prejudice, and repelled by a language 
which they had no wish to teach their children. And so it came 
about that this Act instead of spreading elementary education 
throughout Southern India, became every year more dying and 
inoperative. Even where the memorial had been written, the Act 
introduced, and the cess collected, the school remained unfounded ; 
partly because there were no boys to fill it, and partly because 
om general apathy in matters educational resisted all efforts to 

ispel it. 

Of the second class of schools, known as grant-in-aid schools, less 
need be said. They depended on local subscriptions more or less 
voluntary, according to the position of the subscriber, and the posi- 
tion and character of the official who made it his business, or found 
it his interest to set up the school. So far as public money was 
given to the support of such schools, it was thoroughly well spent, 
as it supplemented localand- independent effort on the part of 
those who felt, or professed to feel, an interest in education; and 
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it saddled no back with other people’s burdens, But as an instry. 
ment of popular education, these schools have been sadly defective, 
Official changes, by removing from the school its most influential] 
and zealous patrons, would hasten its decay ; while its semi-inde. 
pendent character deprived the masters of the position which 
attaches to Government employés, at the same time that it re. 
moved them from official control. These schools were thus often 
ephemeral, and always liable to alternations of efficiency and feeble- 
ness. Schools of the two classes first described do not technically, 
although they do in fact, correspond to the definition of elementary 
schools ; that title being reserved for schools in which no English, 
however elementary, is taught, Of this third description of school 
we have now to speak ; and if we do so with some detail, it is be- 
cause the subject seems hitherto not to have attracted the notice 
to which both its importance and its interest entitle it. 

In these days the schoolmaster is abroad all over India ; the 
truth is being recognised with some distinctness that legisla- 
tion can do little to raise an uneducated nation ; that we shall 
make little of the ryot until we teach him to read and write, 
If we, English, could write the nation’s songs, we might cease 
to care to write their laws; but we are strangers, and cannot 
write their songs, if we would; and as for laws, we seem to 
have written too many already. If the present generation of 
Indian administrators busy themselves with the humbler duties 
of the village schoolmaster, it may be that the fruit of their 
labour, when time shall have ripened it, will be richer and 
sounder than any grown: by the husbandmen that came before. 

The village school of Southern India, commonly bears the name 
of the “ pial” or raised platform outside of a dwelling-house, chut- 
trum or temple, upon which the schoolmaster and his pupils sit to 
read and write. Few villages are without a school of this sort ; 
but as their existence depends on a variety of accidents, it can 
never be predicated with certainty of a village that it has its 
village school, unless it is seen at work. These accidents 
arise partly out of the demand at any given time for education, 
and partly out of the fortuitous existence of a certain number 
of poor members of the Bréhman or other semi-religious castes, who 
for want of lucrative employment find themselves driven to teach 
for their bread, 

Hindis are so ruled by custom that it may be going tco far to 
say that the schoolmasters’ trade is not hereditary ; but it 1s 
certainly looked upon as by no means an honorable occupation— 
a contempt which is due as much to the slight value set upon 
education, as to the poor return that rewards the teachers’ toil. 
And here we must guard against a misconception that often 
meets the critic of the ‘pial’ school, With a not unnatural and 
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even praiseworthy attachment to the associations and memo- 
ries of their youth, educated Hindds look back not without 
sratitude to the ‘ pial’ school as their first “alma mater” who 
suided them through the crooked paths of alphabet and primer; 
and they fancy that any disparagement of the ‘pial’ school is 
necessarily an adverse criticism of the education which trained 
their young minds ; and that in criticism of the methods, is involved 
condemnation of the results, But apart from the fact that boys 
can (if any one can) gather grapes of intelligence from the brambles 
of pedantry, it is not in fact true that the educated Hindi, even 
if he began his education in a ‘ pial’ school, owes in any real sense 
his mature knowledge and intelligence to the crude teaching of the 
village schoolmaster. Hindts are taught all that is worth knowing 
of their education, except the ‘ beggarly elements’ of reading and 
writing, in their own homes by their fathers and uncles and brothers, 
It is therefore not only possible, but just to condemn the methods 
of the village school without in any way extending that condem- 
nation to to the results as-we see them in the educated Hind 
of average intelligence and attainments. With this apology we 
may resume our description of the ‘pial’ school as it is, and as it 
has been probably any time these last 1500 ‘years. 

If we were to search for a type of this institution in English classi- 
cal literature, we should probably find it most clearly delineated 
in “Great Expectations,” where Dickens tells us that “ Mr. Wopsle’s 
“great aunt kept an evening school ; that is to say, she wasa 
“ridiculous old woman of limited means and unlimited infirmity, 
“who used to go to sleep in the company of youth who paid two 
“pence per week each, for the improving opportunity of seeing 
“her do it.” Now if we generalise freely from this idea, changing 
the sex of the teacher, but preserving her characteristics, and only 
raising slightly the price paid for the commodity supplied in the 
shape of instruction, we shall have a rough and ready model 
of the village or ‘ pial’ school of Southern India. The schoolmaster, 
as we before hinted, is generally une of those bad bargains who 
failing in every respectable calling, sinks into pedagoguy as a 
dernier vessort ; and while he consents to teach the village youth 
by day, ekes out his livelihood with the precarious receipts derived 
from petition-writing and horoscope-drawing. As is the ins- 
tructor so is the instruction—meagre in quantity, of poor quality, 
and conveyed by methods so crude and defective as to narrow 
instead of fertilising the intellect. It is of course impossible for 
boys, especially for boys so sharp as young Hindias, to sit together 
for months and years, repeating after the master by rote (for this 
is the invariable and unique method of teaching) their alphabet 
and simple arithmetic tables, without acquiring some knowledge 
of reading and writing, and the most elementary numeration, 
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But we do not hesitate to affirm that the teaching is so scanty, 
and the method in which it is conveyed so thoroughly bad, that any 
youths who pass from one of those schools to one in which com- 
petent instruction is given after sensible methods, have wholly to 
unlearn their early lessons before they can profit by sound teaching, 
We are not now speaking or thinking of English education, or of 
any thing but a sound and thorough instruction in the vernacular 
languages and literature ; and it is notorious that Hind@ scholars 
so far from owing their education to ‘pial’ schools, obtain that 
education in spite of the obstacles that ignorance and incompleteness 
of professional teachers cast in their path by independent study 
in their own homes, and from the experience of their own relations, 

It would be a long and tedious story to tell all that might | 
be told of the village school and schoolmaster; to describe the 
tumult and confusion amid which the teaching is carried on, and 
which, in the words of a native critic, ‘‘ renders the ‘ pial’ more like 
a busy bazaar than a school-house.” We might dwell upon the 
extortion that, under the pretext of religious ceremony, forces 
clothes and gifts of grain, &c., from every scholar at almost every 
fresh stage of his studies; while the master at certain festivals 
turns his scholars into a company of young players, who travel 
round the village acting and reciting, winning by their performances 
a few extra rupees for the pedagogue’s pocket. 

These points are only important as they illustrate the falsity of 
the popular notion that this indigenous education is cheaper than 
the education offered by Government institutions. For in the 
first place, the fees paid for this miserable farce of education are ( 
very nearly, if not quite, as high as those charged in Government t 
schools for a really sound vernacular education. The lowest fee 
per month in the ‘ pial ’ school is two annas ; and as the rates range 
according to the wealth of the parents combined with the supposed 
attainments of the pupil, from two annas to one rupee per month, 
it is probable that the average payment in hard cash is from 6,to8 
annas per month, or about 5 rupeesa year. Add to this periodi- 
cal gifts of grain and clothes, presents at feasts, and meals to the 
masters and fellow pupils ; and the total annual cost of this worth- 
less education will probably exceed that of a thoroughly sound 
education under competent téachers. : 

Having stated this much (and though we have stated the facts 
strongly, we believe that we have given nothing but facts), there 
would seem to be little left for discussion. Ifthe ordinary education 
offered to the mass of the rural population is thus worthless, 
surely, it will be said, Government have only to meet the want 
by a full supply of competent village schools, and scholars will 
flock to them forthwith. But itis just because the future of 
popular education is not so plain and easy, that we wish to poll § 
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out where the difficulties lie, and to see whether the recent legisla- 
tion promises to face and overcome them. And first comes the 
reat difficulty that the ground is not clear for a new building. 
Such as they are, these ‘pial’ schools are in possession ; and are 
from that mere fact an obstacle in the path of educational reform. 
It is an ungracious task to be for ever harping on the conservatism 
or the prejudice of the mass of Hindds; but it is a stern fact 
which presents itself, and must be faced at the outset of every 
yndertaking in India. And in this matter of popular education, 
although the educated Hind knows and feels and acknowledges 
the utter worthlessuess of the ‘ pial’ school, the mass of the people 
see no such thing. If they think of it at all, it appears to 
them a very excellent and time-honoured institution ; eminently 
calculated to keep the sons of Brahmans and traders out of mis- 
chief, and to supply them with that small modicum of education 
which has satisfied ordinary folk hitherto. To the lower class of 
cultivators and labourers it is a mere abstraction, with which they 
and their sons have no more concern than with the village accounts 
which are written for the Sirkar. ; 
Here is the rub. We wish to instruct these good people. We 
| want to see every ryot able to read and write ; but they—fortunati 
nimium—will not come to learn; and so throwing up our hands, we 
say “What are we to do?” whilesome strong-minded people more 
f ready to cut than to disentangle the knot, prepare the panacea— 
Q Compulsory Education. 
e Now, although we. cannot think it wise thus to force education 
e ona nation, there is one line of argument which is used to oppose 


t this policy which seems quite delusive ; and that is the argument 
e drawn from the present backward condition of India. The 
re country is not ready, it is said, for compulsory education ; wait 


d twenty, fifty, or any other arbitrarily fixed number of years, and 
h, then we shall be able to insist on every boy and girl coming to 


8 school and learning to read and write. ‘This assertion, for it is a 
i- mere assertion, appears utterly without foundation, and arises 
he more from the wish on the part of the opponents of compulsory 


b- education to stave off the policy of which they disapprove, than 
nd @ fom any real faith in the wisdom of their own prophecy. For 

itis sufficiently obvious that every day of delay increases the 
ets iM ‘ficulties of introducing compulsory education, since every day 


ete MM slowly but surely will increase the self-reliance and independence of 
jon MM tte mass of Hindfs. Signs are not wanting of a very wholesome 
88, MM Vuickening of the people’s life—an awakening brought about by 
ant Hj te more strenuous habits of thought and action forced upon 
will 3M ludia by railways, and telegraphs, and roads. And upon a nation 
of @M ttat has learned to think and act for itself, it will be impossible to 


pint HH Lpose the burden of compulsory education ; while it might even 
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now be feasible to do so inthe more unsophisticated parts of the 
country. Not that we look upon compulsory methods with any 
favour, or think them indispensable or even expedient. Education 
is a tree of slowest growth, but it thrives best when left to 
fight its battle with nature under the free sky, and only sickens 
in the artificial atmosphere of the forcing house. If also it be true 
that India is slowly awaking from her long sleep, and is learning 
to feel and know her wants, popular education will be one of her 
first demands, and the time will have gone by when authority need 
be called in to support the schoolmaster. If those who clamour 
and groan at the ignorance of the ryot, were to read with more 
philosophy and patience the lessons taught us by the history of 
education in England and elsewhere in Europe, they would cease 
to wonder at the backwardness of education in this country. If 
it has remained to the Parliament of 1870, (of 38 and 34 Vict. 
Cap. 75, an Act to provide elementary education in England and 
Wales) to secure elementary education to the lower classes in 
England, India may well be pardoned for lagging some few years 
behind a country which has gained a start in civilisation of at 
least five centuries. , 

And if this principle be recognised and acted. upon, we shall 
be less liable to despair at the apathy of Indian parents ; less 
anxious to force education upon unwilling recipients, and thus 
less liable to present failure, and more certain of future success. 

Still the facts remain, which we noticed above ; first, that the 
existing means and methods of education are lamentably inade- 
quate and inefficient ; secondly, that the mass of the people care 
little or nothing for their increase or improvement. How then is 
this stagnation to be stirred, and how is the gulf to be bridged? 
The system proposed by the Madras Government, and sanctioned 
by the Act of this year, meets these questions in the following 
manner. The Local Funds Act constitutes a district, or such sub- 
division of a district as is considered to require separate administra- 
tion, a Circle ; and provides that the funds raised within that area 
shall be spent, on the several purposes designated, within that area 
only. Thuseach Circle has its own Road Fund, its own Union 
Fund, and its own Endowment Fund. The term Road Fund ex- 
plains itself; the Endowment Fund is almost equally intelligible, 
and is derived from the endowments of charitable institutions, 
such as hospitals, dispensaries, and the like. 

Union Funds are those from which Educational expenditure 
is met, unless provided for from Imperial, or as they are called 
since the decentralising order, Provincial Funds. The name 
“Union” denotes the area of the village or villages which are 

rovided for in our central school ; or as the rules promulgated 

y Government (Rule 1X) explain it, “ villages, groups of villages 
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«or townships in which from time to time the Government may 
“under the provisions of Section 36 direct the imposition of the 
«House-tax for the support of a Local Fund school or schools 
«situated therein, shall be denominated Unions.” Similarly the 
schedule of Forster's Education Act defines a ‘school district’ to 
be a ‘borough or parish,’ and provides that each of such school- 
districts shall be provided with sufficient schools for all the 
children resident within such district—(Sec. 5, 33 and 34 Vict. Cap. 
75.) Again in the instructions directly communicated to the 
Local Funds Boards, the Madras Government has ordered that these 
school-unions shall be arranged on the principle that 24 miles 
are the utmost distance that admits of the daily attendance of 
children. Thus the country is divided among these small circles, 
having a diameter of five miles, and the school as the centre 
of the circle. Of course these areas will not be arranged with 
mathematical precision, since it is impossible to cover a given 
area by a number of contiguous circles, without leaving a consider- 
able area non-included ; and physical conditions will tend con- 
stantly and rigorously in this country to render the circles more 
or less irregular, in order to place the schools within easy access 
of the local population. It seems to us to be very doubtful 
whether the extreme distance of 2} miles is not too great for 
such stay-at-home people as Hind& rustics, but this will be a 
matter for subsequent treatment after the system has been 
some time at work. Each circle then is theoretically provided 
with a central school, and the expenses of this village school are 
to be defrayed from the Union Funds, which (cf. Rule X) consist of 
“the proceeds of the House-tax levied under Sec. 36 of the Act, 
“together with scheol fees, donations, contributiors and other money 
“accruing to the schools, or for Union purposes.” For the 
purposes of the levying of House-tax, Schedule A. provides for the 
classification of houses under six classes paying different rates 
from a maximum of Rs, 5 toa minimum of 4 annas. Such is the 
machinery entrusted to the Local Fund Boards, which they 
have to set in motion if they would support existing, or found addi- 
tional schools. Into the constitution of these Boards, we need 
not enter, suffice it-to say that they consist of equal numbers 
of official and non-official residents of the Circle. This new 
system of spreading popular education has for its objects to 
systematize education by securing to every locality its own school, 
supported by local rates; and to improve education by provid- 
ing for the proper inspection of schools by competent inspect- 
ing officers, whose influence will tend to introduce into all lower 
schools, an uniform and superior type of elementary instruction. 
Nor is the supply of teachers in these schools left, as hitherto, 
to blind chance ; for no Circle will be considered educationally 
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complete without a Training School, from which qualified school. 
masters will be scattered over the country in the union schools. 

But although the Act provides for most of the primary require. 
ments of a system of elementary education ; it does not, nor 
indeed was it required to meet all the questions that will ineyj- 
tably occur as the working of the system spreads. Important 
questions will present themselves for disposal, and will depend 
for a wise solution upon the care and intelligence of the Local 
Boards—questions, that is, such as the payment of school-fees by 
the scholars, and whether the master is, as he now depends, to 
depend on this source of income for his livelihood ; or whether 
he is to receive a fixed salary ; or again, whether the payment-by- 
results system is to be adopted, the master receiving payments 
proportionate to the number of pupils whom he educates up toa 
prescribed standard—a system which we venture to think better 
applicable to schools for higher education, than to village schools, 
whose curriculum is bounded by the three ‘ Rs.’ 

Again the question will present itself for speedy — decision, 
whether the existing staff of village schoolmasters, (whom we may 
classify as the Wopsle-type), are to be left in possession and entrust- 
ed with the custody of elementary education ; whether, that is, 
their schools are to be accepted as the basis of the union schools, 
and gradually developed by inspection and criticism into efficient 
village schools; or whether they are to be left out.in the cold, 
while an opposition school is started under a& competent teacher. 
There can, we conceive, be no question that the conciliatory will 
be more successful than the high-handed method of dealing with 
this problem. Statesmanship is a succession of compromises, 
because men, and especially ignorant and prejudiced men, are 
more easily led than driven ; and so in this matter of education, 
if the inferior schoolmasters are disgusted by summary changes, 
instead of being conciliated by fair promises and positive gains, 
they will be driven into active opposition, where they will carry 
against the new schools all the blind prejudice, which religious 
bigotry and hatred of change wield with such power in India. If, 
however, existing schools and their masters be taken as they are with 
all their faults and failings, and by systematic management and in- 
spection drilled into something better; while by more sure and steady 
salary payments, their self-interest is awakened and the post of vil- 
lage schoolmaster is rendered at once more lucrative and respect- 
able, it will be possible by slow but sure degrees to turn the pre- 
sent ‘pial school’ into a fairly efficient union schoo), without injury 
to individuals, and in furtherance of the general good. 

And if the intentions of the Madras Government be gathered 
from the text of the Act and the instructions issued by them, it 
is plain not only that they do not advocate any violent action in 
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the introduction of educational reform, but that they took spe- 
cial pains to secure deliberation in the establishment of new 
achools, that the action of Local Fund Boards might neither out- 
run necessity, nor press hardly on rural communities. This in- 
tention is evident in the proviso attached to Sec. 36, which 
runs—‘ provided that the tax on houses shall not be imposed, 
“except in villages in which a school already exists that is in 
“receipt of a grant-in-aid from Government, or in villages the 
“inhabitants of which desire to establish a school, or in villages 
“in which Government determines to establish a school.” 

The imposition of the House-tax is thus restricted to villages, 
in which schools already exist and are aided by Government ; the 
number of which in the year 1869-70, was only 1,065 for the 
whole Presidency; or to those exceptional cases in which -the 
villagers express a desire for a Government school—cases which 
will, we believe, be so rare that they may be left out of the ac- 
count altogether ; or lastly to cases in which Government directly 
interferes to establish a school. How this deus ex machind 
of Government is to be brought upon the scene, we scarcely 
comprehend ; and if the words are taken in their ordinary sense, 
that a distinct order of Government will be indispensable to the 
establishment of each and every village school, the proviso 
cannot but be a most injurious restriction of the action of the 
Local Fund Boards, who are ultimately responsible under the 
Act for the progress of education. Such, however, may not be the 
real intention of the Legislature ; and if these words which require 
the intervention of Government, be somewhat freely interpreted, 
they may be taken to mean that the Local Fund Boards are 
authorised to prepare a scheme of elementary education for their 
several divisions, by which union schools will be provided for every 
union with its 24 mile radius; and that this complete scheme 
must be submitted for approval and sanction by Government, 
before the House-tax can be levied for the support of the schools. 
If this be the intention of Government; and it would appear 
from their ‘instructions’ that they contemplate some such method 
of setting the elementary education scheme. afloat ; it would have 
been far better to avoid imposing the restrictions contained in the 
proviso quoted above, which seem to confine the action of Local 
Fund Boards within very narrow limits, if not to fetter them 
wholly. There is, we are aware, a prevalent opinion that the 
Local Fund Boards are little better than a farce; that it is idle 
to expect independence of action or public spirit on the part of 
non-official members .of the Boards ; that all efficient action will 
depend on the apse diwit of the President. Whether this will 
be so or not, it is foreign to our subject to discuss ; in the matter 
of education we.are free to confess that we hope progress will not 
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depend on the modest aspirations of native members. If we wait 
till every village asks for a good school, we shall wait so long that 
the passing of Act IV. of 1871 will be rendered futile ; but it wil) 
be comparatively easy—by multiplying the staff of the Educational] 
Department, and by employing inspecting officers of a-low grade to 
visit villages and, if we may so speak, to tout for schools—to spread 
elementary education slowly but surely through the country, 
What is not wanted is a force of Madras B.A.’s, fresh from college 
triumphs, and full of crude opinions about the advantages of educa- 
tion, with a firm persuasion of their own value as illustrations of 
those advantages. Such agents will not only repel and disgust 
where we must conciliate and attract ; ‘but they will think them. 
selves above their inspecting work, and do it slovenly and ill, 
The rural population would feel that if these are specimens of 
the results of Government education, their own sons can gain 
nothing and will lose much in fitness for their station by edu- 
cation of this sort; and the first care of those who endeavour 
to spread elementary education, must be to convince the country 
people that the education offered to them is purely elementary, 
and so far from unfitting them for the ordinary business of life, 
will prove a real and solid gain to every youth who reads in the 
school. But it is unnecessary to consider further the details of 
the scheme. Only let the fact be realised that this Act is rather 
a skeleton than a perfect body; a rough-hewn block and not a 
finished statue ; and that its elaboration will be successfully carried 
on so far only as the Local Fund Boards work with zeal and dis- 
cretion. We cannot but think that elementary education has 
from one cause and another been too much lost sight of hitherto, 
From the highest to the lowest grades, educational officers have 
been wholly bent on spreading English education in the Madras 
Presidency ; and it is not uncommon for an Inspector of schools 
to be quite unpractised in visiting and examining schools in 
which only vernacular languages are taught. Another obstacle to the 
spread of education in the mofussil has been the entire absence 
of any co-operation by revenue district officers with the Educa- 
tional Department. This has now been changed by a recent order 
of the Madras Government, recognising Collectors as generally 
responsible for the state of education within their districts ; and 
empowering those officers to take measures to supply deficiencies 
in education. And although a Collector, if he honestly does his 
work, is probably the hardest-worked official under the sun; 
and it may therefore seem cruel to make him responsible for 
education too ; the real work added to his present labour by this 
order will be infinitesimal. Ten minutes spent ina village school 
here and there about his district, or one hour spent in distributing 
prizes to the zillah school, will suffice to show his interest in the por- 
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ss of education, and will contribute not a little to that progress. 
And so we will take leave of this subject, with a sincere hope and 
belief that Act IV. of 1871 will not fail to produce valuable results. 
Not in months nor in years will the fruit of this good work 
appear. A generation must grow up to manhood, strengthened 
for the struggle of life by good teaching, before any general increase 
of popular education can make itself felt, and even then the leaven 
of intelligence will be working but slowly through the lump of 
ignorance and prejudice, Those who have wisely effected the 
change will not be able to watch its influence ; but none the less 
ratitude is due to them for attempting at least to lift the cloud 
that has too long darkened Southern India. 
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Art. V.—BENOUDHA. 


1—A Historicul sketch of Fyeubad Tehsil, including the form- 
er Capitals of Ajudhia and Fyzabad. By P. Carnegy, Officiat- 
ing Commissioner and Settlement Officer, 1870. 

2.—Notes on the Races, Tribes and Custes, inhabiting the 
Province of Oudh. By P. Carnegy, Deputy Commissioner 
and Settlement Officer of Fyzabad, 1868. 


3.—Fyzabad Settlement Reports—Historical, By P. Carnegy, 
Settlement Officer. 


MULOUS, it would almost seem of keeping pace with the 
brilliant results astronomers have of late years achieved 
in the solution of many hitherto dimly-comprehended mysteries 
of solar physics ; historians, antiquarians, and annalists—‘ other 
systems circling other suns ’—have, during the same interval 
devoted no small amount of energy and patience to the study of 
the solar kingdom of history and fable. As the former have, to 
some extent, succeeded in resolving into the photosphere and other 
constituent portions of its splendour, what was formerly but ‘one 
unclouded blaze of living light,’ and in defining where the actual 
luciferous orb fades into unsubstantial zones which, though en- 
hancivg its effulgence, shine only with borrowed and reflected 
lustre, so have the latter made great progress towards the deter- 
mivation of the limits, where the real events of history become 
merged in the misty and illusive fables by which they are surround- 
ed and embellished ; and, as the scientific observations of the 
former have been materially assisted by the transit of the eclipsing 
moon across the sun’s disc, so have the researches of the latter 
received no inconsiderable aid from the passage of certain planetary 
luminaries of the Celestial Empire* across the Solar kingdom 
during the dark ages of its history, 

It is probably almost superfluous to explain that, on the his- 
toric side of the above parailel, we allude to Ayodhy4, or Oudh ; 
in claiming so much importance for which province we must not 
be understood to assert that it has altogether monopolised the 
attention of historical] enquirers. The geueral historian, indeed, 
cannot but regard it as a fraction only of the-unit he adopts, but 
from him, too, it demands that tribute. of respect which is due, 
if not to its present worth, at least to its departed greatness ; 





* The pilgrimage of this Chinese India, as the expedition of Alexander 
priest (Hwen ‘hsang) forms an the Great. Gen. Cunningham’s Anct. 
epoch of as much interest for the Geog., preface, p. vii, 
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while it constitutes the sole theme of another class of writers, who 
may be identified with that section of historical literature, which 
owes its origin to the increased knowledge of the province which 
has resulted from its annexation ; the first fruits of which appear- 
ed in Mr. Elliott’s valuable work, the Chronicles of Undéo (Oonao) ; 
while, with seemingly ever-increasing fecundity, it bas continued to 
yield abundaut harvests up to the present time, the last of them 
being represented by an interesting sketch of the history of the 
‘Ancient Capitals’ of Oudh. 

To review collectively the whole of the literature which falls 
within the second category, would be a task worthy of a literary 
Titan ; we confine ourselves more humbly tu a single branch of it, 
in the selection of which we are guided by move than one consi- 
deration ; for the historical sketch, which has been the present 
means of bringing the subject under our notice, is but one of 
several similar works from the same pen, the author of which has 
by his position (local and official) had access to sources of infor- 
mation, which remain sealed to those less fortunately circumstanc- 
ed ; and the whole series refers almost exclusively to a portion of 
the province, which unaffected by the numerous ‘rectifications ’ of 
frontier which have from time to time taken place, has through- 
out all history formed part of Oudh ; and which, from having been 
the sub-division of which Ayodby& was more especially the capital, 
Sravasti having whilom shared that honour in the northern dis- 
tricts, may be adjudged to possess in a peculiar cegree, the right 
to be associated with Rama’s celebrated city. 

The tract thus particularised has, it may be surmised, a name 
sufficiently. appropriate ; we mean Benoudha. If it is vague, it is 
to us a recommendation ; it leaves room for greater latitude of 
treatment. If,.in modern times, its meaning has been narrowed 
by treaties involving territorial cessions, we avail ourselves with 
satisfaction of a reason for not transgressing the present boun- 
daries of Oudh.’ What, according to our notion, the name in its 
full sense implied, we shall state hereafter ; but an exact definition 
of its meaning is beyond our present purpose. It fulfils its object 
if it indicates with moderate clearness, that our concern lies with 
a particular region, not with the whole of Oudh; with the past, 
rather than the present ; with the Hind4@, rather than the Muslim. 

The merits and demerits of the works before us from a purely 
literary point of view, we do not intend to discuss at any length ; 
indeed, criticism in this direction is disarmed by the frank avowal 
of the author, in his prefatory remarks, that he has not attempted 
to present us with elaborate and highly-finished literary composi- 
tions ; and that we must only look for such more or less com- 
plete descriptions of particulars of historical or ethnological value, 
as he has become-acquainted with in the course of, and in some 
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measure in connection with, his official labours, and found leisure 
to commit to writing in that very scanty otiwm that goes hand 
in hand with the dignitate of official life in India; his object 
being, not so much to claim for them, in their present shape, g 
rmanent place in literature, as to place on record the results of 
bis researches, in order that they may be available to any aspirant 
after fame, who, undaunted by the formidable literary training he 
is cautioned he must undergo, shall feel him equal to the undertak. 
ing of compiling a perfect. and comprehensive history of Ayodhya, the 
blessed. Hence, we presume, springs that want of perspicuity of 
arrangement and that blending of the general with the particular 
which occasionally force themselves upon our notice, and to which we 
might otherwise object, In them we find the leading defects, perhaps, 
to which we need advert, and we may point out instances as we en- 
counter them in the course of our remarks, But these and any other 
minor faults we willingly condone, when, to counterbalance them, we 
obtain so much varied and valuable information, Nor must we omit 
to notice an unusual, we believe a perfectly novel, feature in such 
publications, which is to be observed in the Faizabad Report, 
which leads us to recur to the simile with which we started ; for, 
as astronomers have pressed photography among other auxiliaries 
into their service, so also do we find that the same process has been 
resorted to for the illustration ofthe glories of the solar capital. 
The experiment has been made on no unworthy objects, and 
Ayodhya’s magnificence is proved to be a thing not altogether of 
the past; mosque and pagoda alike contribute to its decoration ; 
and it still possesses architectural monuments which few Indian 
cities can surpass. Less stately in appearance, but more historically 
interesting, the Maniparbat and other structures of a like kind 
have appropriately found places among the illustrations, The 
subjects have all, indeed, been judiciously selected, and the artist— 
an amateur it seeuns—has well performed his portion of the task. 
With these preliminary remarks, we pass on to the more con- 
genial labour of tracing the history of Benoudha, by the light that 
the works under review shed upon it ; in doing which, we may as 
well mention at the outset, that when, as will now and then occur, 
we find it further capable of elucidation by reference to other 
authors, we shall not scruple to consult them.as freely as may 
suit our yg 7 General Sleeman’s “Tour,” and Dr. Butler's 
“Southern Oudh” at once suggest themselves as likely to assist 


us, while we may A ppt show ourselves not oblivious of more 


recently published accounts of the southern districts of the pro- 


vince. 
_ To what particular race or tribe are we to attribute the earliest 
occupation of Benoudha? What were its ethnological affinities ! 


In what relation did it stand to those who reduced it to subjection ! 
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Did it succumb to an alien race nobler and worthier than itself, or 
did it differ from its successor only as one sept of a mighty 
clan differs from another? Was the indigenous plant uprooted 
to make way for the exotic? Or were they offshoots of the 
same parent-stem, the one degenerated under unsuitable con- 
ditions, the other developed in a corresponding degree under the 
influence of a superior climate and more careful nurture. Neither 
of these theories regarding the aborigines, and those who ‘improved 
them off the face of the earth,’ has been without its advocates, 
That which postulates a community of origin for the immigrants, 
and the autochthones is not unknown, Mr. Carnegy tells us, to the 
traditions of the natives, with whom it finds expression in a curi- 
ous story. Beni, or Veni, son of Ang, ruler of Ayodhya, one of 
many unfortunates of the same kind, fell a victim to the anger 
of the Bréhmans. He died childless, but his corpse, after the 
fashion of the ashes of the Phoenix, gave birth to two sons, des- 
tined to become leading characters in the cosmogonic portion of 
Hindé mythology. For one, Nekhad, sprung from his foot, is re- 
uted to have been the ancestor of the aborigines; the other 
Pirtho, spring from his arm, attained no less a diginity than that of 
the first Solar Raja of Ayodhya. This strange origin of the Solar 
race reminds us forcibly of one of Hamlet’s queerest ravings, in 
which he builds conclusions on the creative power of the sun under 
similar conditions—a god kissing carrion; making mention of 
another sun-born family of a perfectly different description. We 
imagine, few will envy those who can boast of an ancestry reach- 
ing back through countless_generations to the sun, when it is 
coupled with such a blot on the escutcheon on the maternal side. 
We are inclined, much to our surprise, to feel grateful to Mr. 
Darwin’s school, for giving mankind in general the option of claim- 
ing descent from the more obscure but. less repulsive mollusc ! 
We are glad to know, however, that accounts are not unanimous 
inmaking Veni’s sons posthumous * (which is after all a secondary 
point); the same leading idea pervades them all, and accords with 
that of the legend, in showing that the Aryans of the East did 
not lack authority for sharing with their brethren of the West, 
and with the Semitic races from whom the latter derived it, 
a belief in the descent of all mankind from ‘one primitive 
great sire.’ , | 

Abstaining from a discussion of this theory, Mr. Carnegy pro- 
ceeds to describe the various races into which, according to native 
ways of thinking, the human species was in the earliest times 





* Vena himself, however, was the have led to his being born corrupt. 
son of Smritha, the first-born-of Mri- Skt. Texts, I. 299, 
tyu (Death) ; and this taint is said to 
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divided ; experiencing probably, in common with the generality of 
writers, the impossibility of investigating the history of the abori- 
gines of any one province, without glancing at the distribution of 
their contemporaries, over other portions of the country. These 
primitive races are said to have been fourteen in number, which 
were classified as follows :— 
Prach (East). Pundarik; Kirat ; Khas; Kamboh ; Udar. 
Dachhat (South) Darwar ; Haihai. 
Audichh (North). Chinas. ; 
Paschhat (West). Sak; Pahlav; Pérad ; Darad ; Tal- 
jangha ; Barbar. 
The first eight of these were indigenous, and the remainder 
foreigners. As this arrangement professes to be based partly on 
the Sdstras, it may be expected that it coincides pretty closely 
with what we find in Mann; which, premising that localities are 
completely undefined, we transcribe an extenso*:— 
Paundrakas, Odras, Dr&viras; Kambojas,t Yavanas, Sakas ; 
Paradas, Pahlavas, Chinas,t Kirdtas, Daradas, and Chasas. 
Our principal object in giving this list is, to show that the 
Haihais, the only ones who appear to have belonged to Benoudha, 
are not in Manu’s list. The identifications which have been made 
of many of the others have our general concurrence ; and with re- 
ard to the remainder, we may offer the following remarks :—The 
Mah4bhérata reckons Paundra among the kingdoms of the Kast, 
and the Pundariks (whom we take to be the Paundrakas of Manu) 
may therefore, both from locality and name, be assigned to that 
kingdom which, if the same as Paundra Varddhan, is the modern 
Pabna. The Darads § to judge not only from their name, but also 
from their proximity in various lists to the Kashmiras, cannot be 
other than those who are said to have been ‘once a powerful race, and 
to have given their name to Darel, erst the capital of Swat or 
Udy&na.’ And the Pérads may in all likelihood be traced by ver- 
bal similarity to Pardene of the ancient atlases, a conjecture which 
is supported by the proximity of Pardene to the country of the 
Pahlavas, with whom the Parads seem to be associated. Regarding 
the incidental observation, that from Prach is derived the Prasii of 
the Greeks, we note that General Cunningham, who recognises 
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* Institutes, ch. x., p. 44. 

+ Kamboh, of Kamboj or Cochin 
(“ Notes on Races,” p. 1). Elsewhere 
(Ancient Geography, p. 6) they are 
classed among nations of the south- 
west, and (Lassen on Coins, p. 89) 
among the nations of the west. Those 
of the east were a colony from the 
west (Calcutta Review, No. cii., p. 


306) and one only of many instances 
of the same kind. 

t“A name that Sinologues Say 
“is not older than two centuries 
“ before Christ.”—Prinsep, |. 223. 

. § Ancient Geography. p. 525 S¢ 
also Baber’s Memoirs (Erskine) /”- 
troduction, xiii., and Fa-Hian (Beale) 
Introduction, p. 1xix. 
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this as the, hitherto universally accepted belief,* prefers to attri- 
bute the origin of the Greek word to Paldsa, or Pardsa,+ which 
he says was a well-known name, in ancient times, of Magadha ; 
well-known, also, it may be added, in modern times,} in connec- 
tion with Clive’s famous victory. 

But are the pandits correct in asserting any of these fourteen 
races to be aboriginal? In Manu, in the Mabd4bh4rata, and elsewhere, 
the Kshatriya origin of some at least, where not of all, is clearly 
indicated ; which suggests an answer in the negative, to be avoided 
only by the hypothesis that the Kshatriyas themselves were 
autochthonic. We might indeed argue, and not without fair 
grounds, that the term Kshatriya is misapplied, on account of 
the strong improbability there is that some of the clans named 
were ever subject to the laws of the Brahmanic hierarchy ; but, 
if such be the case, itis also capable of explanation on the suppo- 
sition that they were foreigners, and we can thence deduce no 
certain argument as to whether they were aborigines or not. 
Again, the Yavanas and Pahlavas were unquestionably Aryans, 
and either strangers to the caste-system and so foreigners, ‘ or 
errant Kshatriyas who had lost their caste, which brings us 
round again to the point from which we started, inasmuch as, 
if they were indigenous, so must the Kshatriyas generally have 
been. 

Fortifying ourselves, therefore, with the authority of Wilson 
for doubting whether the Institutes were ‘ put together’ before 
the 2nd century -B.C., and taking into account the rapid spread 
of the doctrines of Sakya Muni over the south and west of India, 
we incline to the view that we have in Manu nothing but an 
enumeration of the most warlike)or best known races of his day, 
who were, indeed, excommunicated so far as Hind& society was 
concerned, but whose “ omission of holy rites and seeing no Brah- 
mans” was simply an euphemistic form of expressing their 
adhesion to Buddhism, or other rival creeds; and the mention 
of whom as Kshatriyas is but an intimation of the rank in the 
Hindu social scale to which they would have been welcome,—if 
only they had cared to take it; just as in later times, Hodgsuu 
says the Kochh availed themselves of the convenient elasticity of 
the Kshatriya’s cord, which was unhesitatingly extended to re- 
celve them, 

Who then were the aborigines of Benoudha? For our part, we 
teadily confess our ignorance. It depends upon the broader 
question of who were the aborigines of the whole of Hinddstdn, 
02 which, even among those who agree they were non-Aryan, opi- 








. See Fa-Hian, p. 103; note Prasii t Drury. Useful plants; s. v. 
=Vrijjis ? Butea frondosa. 
t Aucient Geography, p. 454. 
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nions are at present hopelessly at variance. Even those who wer, 
till lately left undisturbed in that not much coveted position, hayg 
again to face the invader. ‘The Kols and others have each their 
own antagonist ; Mr. Carnegy fearlessly challenges the title 
of the Bhars! We bid fair ultimately to prepare a tabula ragy 
which may hereafter receive speculations less open to attack than 
those which have preceded them. In the present transition 
state of knowledge on the subject, the most prudent course jg 
to restrict ourselves to saying that the earliest records of the 
Aryans lead us to believe that those whom they found here were 
squat, dark-complexioned races, morally and physically inferior 
to their Aryan conquerors ; who scorned to make themselves 
acquainted with, or at all events to allude to, them by their 


distinctive designations, or to take cognizance of their tribal | 


individuality ; finding it sufficient, for the limited intercourse 
they kept up with them, to group them under such collective 
terms as Asuras, Daityas, or Rakshasas. These names may, as 
usually believed, have been borrowed from the visionary world ; 
or may, as Wheeler suggests, have been perhaps _ original- 
ly applied to particular tribes of aborigines. They may, 
indeed, have been the appellations by which they were fami- 
liarly known among themselves, and have gradually fallen into 
their present degraded signification as the breach between them 
and the invaders widened; and have become on_ the lips 
of the Aryans synonymous with those of evil spirits, only when 
in their minds they imagined an assimilation of nature to have 
already taken place ; being, in either case, expressive of contempt, 
hatred or abuse, and exemplifications of a method of exhibiting 
such feelings by no means confined to ancient days or eastern 
countries. ‘The modern orthography of the word Tartar is due to 
such a mental parallel by St. Louis, on his hearing of the devasta- 
tions of the hordes of Chinghiz Khén;* and a similar idea would 
almost seem to underlie the qualified praise bestowed by Gregory 
the Great on the fair-haired Saxon slaves, Butler again, jokingly it 
is true, directly attributes to the great Florentine statesman an 
addition to the already numerous cognomina of the arch-enemy : 
Old Machiavel had ne’er a trick 
Yet gave his name to our Old Nick ; 

and a more serious example of the same sort is to be found in the 
well-known passage “ How art thou fallen from heaven, Lucifer, 
- son of the Morning !”"—the name employed in which, indicative 1D 
the first instance of the king of Babylon, was transferred to its 


— 





* Erigat nos, mater, coeleste sola- suas Tartareas sedes unde exierunt 
tium, quia si proveniant ipsi, vel retrudemus, vel ipsi nos celum ad- 
nos ipsus quos vocamus Tartaros ad- vehant.—Gibbon, vol. iii., p, 295. 
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resent owner, only when the empire of the former, becoming an 
Mv iect of universal hatred, had come to be considered as fitly typi- 
cal of the empire of the latter.* 
To complete the ethnic system of the pandits, of which the four- 
teen primitive races formed the greater part, a fifteenth—a ‘last 
best work of heaven ’—was necessary to crown, as it were, the edi- 
fee of creation. To fulfil this lofty object it was that the Aryans, 
the good and great, «ado. caya0or, were called into existence. 
Whether they are to be identified with the children of the soil of 
Brabmavartta, or whether they were the prototypes of the many 
invaders of that sacred territory ; whether their cradle lay on the 
banks of the Saraswati or whether, one of many branches of a 
race Which penetrated to the furthest confines of the ancient 
world, they crossed the Himalayas before they reached the holy 
stream, are questions raised in the books before us, but left (we 
think rightly) undiscussed. The enquiry which originates in them 















*]Js Patal but another exemplifica- 
tion of the same process of thought ? 
Did itderive its name from the famous 
Pitaliputra ? The verbal resemblance, 
it may be objected at the outset, is 
imperfect; but General Cunning- 
ham reduces the latter word to an 
original form of Patali, and the re- 
maining difficulty of the one word 
having a dental, and the other a cere- 
bral t, is any thing but insuperable, 
for many words are spelt with either 
indiscriminately. And the analogy 
does not end here. Patal is not men- 
tioned among the numerous regions 
of the Pandemonium described by 
Manu; and “in India alone, per- 
“haps only in Northern India, the 
“notion of an infernal serpent-king- 
“dom had taken root, and there 
“alonethe new religions adopted it ;*” 
which would. indi- 
cate that any name 
applied to it must 
be of Indian origin and bestowed on 
tata more recent date than the 
idea assumed shape. It is at least 
uulikely that the idea of Patal, in ac- 
cordance with the present notions of 
the HindGs, should have first found 
birth in their minds, and that a city 
thould subsequently be discovered 
earth to reproduce exactly the 
the phenomena said to exist in a 
"sionary world. The serpentiire-de- 
uizens Of the one tally closely with 


* Calcutta Review, 
October 1870, p. 332. 


the Seshnaga dynasty, founders and 
monarchs of the other; the language 
of the one, Nagbhasha, is a Prakrit, 
and a well-known Pr&krit dialect owes 
its name of P4li apparently to an ab- 
breviated form of the latter seen in 
Palibothra, aud an alternative name 
of Makata Pasa, or Magadha Bhdsha 
to the kingdom of which Palibothra 
is the capital. The subterranean lo- 
cality of the one may not improba- 
bly be ascribed to the semitroglodytic 


“habits said to be generally prevalent 


in Scythian countries,* which the in- 
4 vaders may have 
oy gg ene attempted to keep 
up until they discovered the unsuit- 
ability of the style of architecture 
to the tropics; the inaccessibility of 
the one to the light of day, and its 
illumination by the lustre of its own 
unnumerable genus— 
Let one admire 
That riches grow in hell ; that 


soil may best 
Deserve the precious bane—— 


may be traceable, in the first place 
to its alleged position, and in the 
next to the splendour of Chandra- 
gupta’s capital ; and the lake which 
contained the water of life would, 
in a Brahman’s mind, be no unfit: 
metaphor for a spot near the con- 
fluence of the Ganges and many of 
its principal tributary streams. 
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loses itself in ethnic problems of world-wide concern ; .and whey 
we have traced the “great Asiatic branch to two foci not fay 
‘apart and situated east and west of the Indus,”* we may lp 
confident that, by starting from the former, and following the 
historic lines, which radiate from it eastward, we shall omit nothing 
of Benoudha’s special history. 

“That country,” says Manu “ which lies between Himavat and 
Vindhya, to the east of Vinasana, and to the west of PrayAg, is cele. 
brated by the title of Madhyadesa, or the Central Region.” Whence 
it follows, that it was not until their third great onward movement, 
after they had already colonized Brahmévartta and Brahmarshi, 
that the Aryans reached Benoudha.} And in what character did 
they make their first appearance? Were, Mr. Carnegy asks, prose- 
lytizing Brahmans urged by zeal for the propagation of the Vaidik 
faith the first wave of a flood-tide of immigration, followed close. 
ly by a second composed of those who were actuated by still peace- 
ful but less noble motives,—the auri sacra fames? This view is not 
without support. In the tradition on which it is based (which has, 
however, been garbled by the pandits) it is said, as pointed out, 
that it was in compliance with the solicitations of oppressed Brah- 
mans that the Solar race first approached Ayodhya; and, in the 
Mahabharata, we find that it was with Brahmans (and no other 
caste is mentioned as being with them) that the Pandavas s0- 
journed during their visits to Varanivata and Ekachakré{ ; in the 
latter of which places at least, an Asura not a Kshatriya king 
was reigning ; aud Wheeler confidently broaches the theory, that, 
at that period, there were no Aryan principalities so far east even 
as the former. 

But whatever was the order of their coming ; whether there came 
at once a colony or army, numbering in its ranks all the social 


elements which composed the community of which ii was an 


offshoot ; or whether, as just suggested, the main body was 
preceded by the analogue of the Jesuit or settler ; here, in 
Benoudha, in common with other portions of the Middle-Land, 
it was that, in after days, the Brahmanic system was to reach its 
full development and it seems impossible to believe otherwise 
than tkat this end was, in no slight measure, furthered by the 
efforts of an hierarchy at Ayodhya. “In the Middle-Land,” says 
Dr. Hunter “the simple faith of the singers was first adorned 
“with stately rites, and then extinguished beneath them. It be- 
“held the race progress from a loose confederacy of patriarchal 
“communities into several well-knit nations, each secured by a 
“strong central force, but disfigured by distinctions of caste destined 


—— 








* Notes on Races, p. 5. but. this can scarcely be accurate. 
+ Elphinstone places Oudh not in { Allahabad and Arrah. 
the Middle-Land, but in Brahmarshi ; . 
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«in the end to be the ruin of the Sanskrit people. The compilers 
«of the land-law recorded in the Book of Manu, if not actual resi- 
«dents of the Middle-Land, were so closely identified with it as to 
“Jook upon it as the focus of their race ;’ and, says the same 
author, “ the civilisation which is popularly supposed to have 
«heen the civilisation of ancient India, which is represented by 
«the Brdbmans and the Book of Manu, was in its integrity con- 
«fned to the northern country termed by Manu the Middle- 
“ Land.” 

But did this civilisation effect so radical a change in the 
character of this portion of the Aryan race as Dr. Hunter proceeds 
to delineate? Did the discussion of metaphysical puzzles usurp 
the attention of all classes of the Aryan community? If in the 
Madhyadesa peaceful pursuits alone obtained, and necessity no 
longer existed for exertion, should not the same state of things be 
expected &@ fortiort in the regions previously colonised? And yet 
in Brahmarshi, say the Institutes, are to be found the most suitable 
recruits for the vanguard of the army; and in the Middle-Land, 
as we have just seen, there was a wider gulf than elsewhere between 
the Brahman and the Kshatriya. ‘That from the Comparative 
repose which ensued on the subjection of the Middle-Land, philo- 
sophy and literature received a mighty impetus we entertain no 
doubt; the same result has followed the same cause so frequently 
in history, as to have become almost a law of social progress, 
But we would confine to one—the priestly—caste, separated wide- 
ly by its own legislation from the rest, what is predicated of the 
eutire society ; and conjecture that while the scholar’s tongue was 
ready to discourse, with an eloquence proportioned to the abstruse- 
ness of his thesis, the soldier's sword was not allowed to hang 
rusting in its sheath. Following the boundaries assigned by 
Manu to the Middle-Land, and bearing in mind the vigorous 
growth to which Brahmanism there attained, we argue that almost 
coincident with the present eastern boundary of that portion of 
Benoudha, which still retains the name of Oudh, with Prayag and 
Ayodhya as border cities, there long existed an ethnic frontier as 
sharply defined as that which Dr. Hunter so graphically describes 
as having subsequently formed the utmost limit of Aryan en- 
croachment in Bengal. In one respect indeed, and that one of 
the greatest moment, there lay a greater difference between the 
two contiguous but antagonistic races in the former case than in 
the latter ; for, in proportion, we may assume, to the degree of 
development of Brahmanism was the bitterness of hatred it. be- 
stowed on its opponents ; and, so far as the formation of national 
character is to be sought in historical events, to the ‘fierce shock 
of jarring contrasts, which the Aryans of Benoudha of the 
eastern border of the Middle-Land then had to sustain, may, we 
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conceive, be in part attributed that warlike disposition by which 
their descendants still continue to be characterised. 

‘'o what epoch is to be assigned the advent of the Aryan race 
into Benoudha? It was, there is every reason to suppose, though 
there is no absolute proof, identical with that of the building of 
the city of Ayodhya, and with that also of the foundation of the 
so-called Solar dynasty ; so that whatever data we have for the 
determination of the one: will be serviceable with respect to the 
others also. For the honour of founding the illustrious line above 
alluded to, there are two candidates in the field—Pirthu, of myste- 
rious birth, and Ikshvaku, son of the Sun himself! Pirthu’s claims, 
however, rest entirely on the testimony of the pandits ; who, con- 
founding his being the first of men who was installed as a king* 
with his having been the first King of Ayodhya, are guilty simul- 
taneously of a chronological, a geographical, and a genealogical 
blunder. Pirthu and his two immediate predecessors, Vena- 
Adharmmarajé (the Raja Ben of north-west traditions?) and 
his father Anga find places in the dynastic list? of Brahmavartta ; 
they belonged to a mythical age long anterior to Manu Vaivas- 
wata (the sunt); and consequently the Solar race, descendants 
of the latter, must have in their time been among generations 
yet unborn. The wish has evidently been father to the thought ; 
and, in the attempt to connect Pirthu with Ayodhya, the pan- 
dits have been actuated by a desire to appropriate to their own 
city a monarch who, in their estimation, was a model of consum- 
mate piety. To him, says Mr. Carnegy, is given the credit— 
or discredit—of introducing the caste system ; and to “ prevent the 
“ confusion of caste” § is certainly among the rules of religious 
conduct he meekly received from the Br4hmans, and as meekly 
pledged himself to carry out. It was by ‘his submissiveness’ 
that he attained kingly power,|| and he also gained some 
distinction by his hymnic compositions—being, we may remark 
en passant, at the same time first of kings, and first also of 
royal authors. He was, indeed, according to the point of view 
from which his character is regarded, either the quintessence of 
righteousness, or the most priest-ridden wretch that ever occupied 
a throne. But his throne was not that of Ayodhya. 

Ikshvaku @ it is who, as stated in the Faizabad Report, is said 
to have been the first prince of the Selar race ** and is first men- 
tioned as King of Ayodhya; though not, perhaps, of such trans- 
cendent holiness as Ikshvaku, he was deemed worthy of becoming, 
in his generation, the depositary of a “ most excellent mystery,’ 


—_—__—— 





* Skt. ‘Texts, L., 268. i| Skt. Texts, I., 297. 
+ Prinsep, T. N., p. 232. 7 Skt. Texts, I , 337. 
t Skt. Texts, I., 298, ** Skt. Texts, [., 115. 


§ Skt. Texts, I., 304. 
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, distinction which his father Manu had enjoyed before 
jim ; and to the good terms on which he and his father may be 
thus judged to have stood with the divine being from whom it 


emanated, may be due the highly 


sacred and highly eligible 


building-site which he secured for his eapital :—“ Not on the Earth 


«for that is transitory, but on 


«Creator, which will endure for ever.” 


the chariot-wheel of the great 
This story of the founda- 


tion of the capital may be compared to the shape which (we proceed 
to read) it is at present said to bear, being ‘ like a fish ; fishy.’ 

In accordance with the chronology which Cust adopts in his “ Life 
of Rama,” Ikshvaku is represented to be a contemporary of Abra- 
ham; which leads us, in the interests of those who look for the hero of 
the Ramayana in the Rama of the Scriptures,* to notice the strong 
resemblance that Ikshvaéku, a name as uncommon as euphonious, 
bears to that of one of the children of the patriarch ; for was not 
Ishbak among the sons of Keturah?+ ‘Lhis, however, is not the 
highest antiquity which has been allowed him; one authority 


would 


place him in the days of Canaan ; another tells us it is the 


general belief that his descendant in the tbirty-sixth generation 
flourished before the compilation of the Vedas; others again 


invite us to believe that they 


are extravagant fables which talk 


of Aryan monarchs so far east as Ayodhya at the time of the 
Great War, and that the commencement of the colonisation of the 





= 


* Hindoo Pantheon, p. 115, and 
Priusep U. T., 215. 

t Those to. whom we allude may 
further ask what great difference 
there is between the names of the son 
of Keturah and the son of Sarah ? 
And, having thus broguht Isaac and 
Ikshvaku together, they may observe 
the general similarity, which pervades 
the accounts of one of the principal 
events in the life of the former and 
vf one which is narrated, though 
not of Ikshv4ku himself, yet of one 
who is identified in no other way 
than as being of Ikshvaku’s fami- 
ly. On the one hand, Abraham 
complained that he was without an 
heir and Isaac was born to him; 
he was afterwards tempted to offer 
him for a burnt-offering ; he laid him 
on the altar upon the wood, and 
took the knife to slay him; but he 
did not complete the human sacri- 
lice, taking a ram, and offering it 
lustead of his son. ~“-On the other 
hand King Haris Chandra, of the 
family of Ikshvaku, being childless, 





promised to Varuna, that if a son 
should be born to him, he would 
sacrifice him, to that god. A son, 
Rohita, having been born, Haris 
Chandra consented to fulfil his pro- 
mise (and—the story is here ampli- 
fied—the son himself not fancying 
his share in the performance, a 
vicarious human victim was obtain- 
ed and stepped into his place). But 
the human sacrifice again remained 
incomplete. Haris Chandra finished 
his share of the transaction by 
a liberal gift of kine to a Brahman, 
the father of Rohita’s substitute, 
a distinction being drawn between 
those given to him for binding his 
son to the stake, and those given to 
him for agreeing to slaughter him 
(points noted in detail in the parallel 
story)—this gift being at once the 
equivalent of the sacrifice, of the 
ram, and of the approval shown of 
Abraham’s readiness to sacrifice 
‘his son, his only son Isaac.”—For 
this story of Haris Chandra, see 
Sauskrit Texts, 1., 355. 
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Middle-Land was coeval with the termination of the Vaidik period, 
For our own part, as “there is nothing to shock probability in 
“ supposing that the Hind& dynasties and their ramifications were 
“spread through an interval of about twelve centuries anterior to 
“the great war,’* we find no such inherent difficulty in the theory 
that such a dynasty existed at Ayodhy& about two thousand years 
before Christ as to cause it to be relinquished as antiquated or 
untenable ; and pending the acquisition of more conclusive data, 
we continue to yield it a qualified belief. 

With the foundation of a dynasty, a kingdom and a capital, 
Ikshvaku’s connection with history, as a record of political events, 
is at an end. Respecting the extent of his dominion, we may 
hazard a conjecture. His capital lay on the extreme east of the 
Middle-Land, and, as we have said, was probably a border city; 
his western frontier touched Brahmarshi, in which Kanauj was 
included ; whence we infer that in that direction he reigned as far 
as the left bank of the Ganges, which, as Prayaég was in the Middle- 
Land, may. also have formed his southern boundary; and, on 
the north, for reasons which will explain themselves in the sequel, 
we doubt whether-he ever crossed the Ghaghré. But we know 
nothing of the neighbouring kingdoms,—except Brahmarshi—or 
of his relations with them. We might indeed conclude they 
were of a peaceful nature; we read of no wars; the erection 
of his capital on such unusual foundations probably presented 
many architectural and engineering difficulties ; and, as he was a 
Rajarshi of no mean renown, religious questions must have occupied 
a fair portion of his time. Incidentally we may remark that, if he 
ever arrived at a thorough comprehension of the ‘ ancient system, 
the excellent mystery’ which was entrusted to him, it is to be re- 
gretted he did not transmit the knowledge to a much-perplexed 
posterity. 

The eighth generation from Ikshvaku saw a further increase of 
the Aryan occupation ; such, at least, is the significance we attach 
to the circumstance that? Rajé Sravasta, the then king of Ayodhy4, 
built what subsequently became the mighty city of SrAvasti ; which, 
as already stated, obtained temporarily almost the same pre-emi- 
nence in Northern Oudh, or Uttar-Kosala, as Ayodhya in the south- 
ern portion of the kingdom or Benoudha. From his time, for many 
generations, there reigned apparently a line of fainéants ; who have 
remained in a deserved obscurity, or emerged from it only to per- 
form sacrifices of an interminable length and miraculous character 
with objects equally astonishing. Trisanku, for example, a wild 
young scamp in early life, subsequently seeing the error of his 
ways, became of a religious turn of mind, and could content himself 


—— 





* Wilson quoted by Prinsep,N.T. + Ancient Geography, p. 411, 
235. 
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with no meaner ambition than that of ascending bodily, Elijah-like 
toheaven! A second instance, already mentioned, need only be 
again referred to, to note that the Aryan account overlays the story 
with CGetails of almost endless gifts of kine to Brébmans; which 
suggests that the donor and others of his stamp have been pre- 
served to history by the grateful Brahmans as furnishing ‘ ex- 
amples of life and instruction in manners. To this style of king, 
however, there were happily some few exceptions ; who rendered 
themselves conspicuous by the accomplishment of works of public 
utility, the magnitude of which has never been surpassed. Shall 
we assign the palm to Sagara, who, aided only by his sons—there 
were only sixty thousand of them—dug up and, with pardonable 
egotism, bestowed his own name on the ocean! or to Bhagiratha, 
who rivalling Prometheus with his fire, brought the Ganges down 
from heaven ! 

As we draw near to the time of Rama, and not till then, 
we meet with names familiar to us, not in eonnection with 
deeds of high emprise, or superlative religious zeal, but from 
causes hitherto inactive, from being those of the founders or 
the eponymous herves of district clans of the Solar race. And 
this prompts the question whether it is pure accident that 
this phenomenon should appear immediately before the stir- 
ring times of Rama. It may be that Dirghabalu and Raghu were 
merely imaginary beings; but the case is susceptible of other 
explanations. It is not unreasonable to suppose that there was 
at this time a-erisisin the- fortunes of the Solar race, similar to 
that which two or three centuries earlier their Lunar brethren had 
had to meet ; that the prolonged contest, which sprung from the 
evenly-balanced power of the two antagonistic branches of the latter, 
was obviated with the former by the speedy subjection and expul- 
sion of the weaker branch represented by Dirghab&hu and Raghu, 
by the stronger represented by the ancestors of Rama; that the 
warlike spirit, which was engendered in the domestic struggle, 
and which, with the latter, played such havoc with both the con- 
querors and the conquered, finding with the former no scope for 
its exercise at home, started the victors on a career of conquest, 
which reached its climax in the time of Rama. Or, rejecting 
this theory of domestic feud, and accepting as correct the pedi 
which makes Dirghab4hu and Raghu immediate ancestors of Rama,* 
we may adopt the alternative hypothesis, that in Dirghab4bu and 
Raghu we detect the revival of the spirit of Ikshvaku+ the warrior, 
after it had slumbered through so many geverations of descend- 
ants of Ikshv4ku the prophet; and that it was they who inaugu- 








* Dirghabahu, Raghu, Aja, Dasara- have “ enjoyed the two-fold office of 
tha, Rama king and prophet.”—See Ain-i-Akbari. 
t Ikshvaku, like Rama, seems to 
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rated that aggressive policy which ultimately led to Rama’s distant 
expeditions. 

But let Ikshvéku and others be as mythical as saintly; let 
Dirghabahu and Raghu be numbered with Romulus and Hellen. 
in Rama—Dasaratha only lives in history as Rama’s father—jp 
Rama, at least, we have a character, who, it is universally agreed, 
deserves a place in history ; who actually once existed in the flesh, 
which (say his worshippers) was an incarnation of the deity, 
who was, beyond a doubt, the most powerful sovereign of the age 
in wbich he lived; who first led an Aryan army into southern 
India and Ceylon ; and, more important than all these together 
from the point of view of local history, raised Ayodhy& to that 
pitch of splendour for which it has ever since been famous. 

The kingdom over which King Dasaratha reigned stretched from 
the heights of the snow-clad Himdélayas on the north to the broad 
valley of the Ganges on the south ; while by a curious coincidence, 
the frontiers on east and west presented to each other a con- 
trast as great in a religious aspect, as that which existed between 
the physical features of the north and south. For was it not at 
Nimkhar,* that the manifestation of the beneficent boar-god, the 
restorer of the Vedas, is said to have occurred ?—and was it not at 
the debouchwre of the Gandak, that the errors disseminated bya 
later malignant incarnation of the same deity flourished in their 
greatest vigour? ‘The capital had grown in the course of ages into 
a city worthy of its site ; and about this time, we learn with sur- 
prise, received a great addition to its splendour from a far-famed 
local divine,+ Vasishtha Muni who, throwing into the shade all the 
paltry gifts of fountains with which modern capitals have been 
adorned, presented it with no less munificent a gift than the 
river Saray itself!—the value of the gift being much enhanced, 
no doubt, in the eyes of the recipients by its sacred source, spring- 
ing, as it did, from tears of joy shed on a former occasion by 
Brahma or the Supreme Being, and preserved in the Ménsarwar 
lake ! 

The heir to so much magnificence and to such a brilliant destiny 
could hardly be expected to make his appearance in the world 
without some assistance to the ordinary laws of nature. King 
Dasaratha, in strong contrast, says Mr. Carnegy, to his son who 
afterwards evinced a decided predilection for monogamy, had (proh 
pudor !) no less than three hundred and sixty-tbree wives ; of whom 
we by no means regret that we know the names of no more than 
three, Kausaly&, Kaikeyi, Sumitré. Can it be believed that with 





* See Faizabad Report, p. 10, where the latter, the Calcutta Review, vol. 
this is said to be the westerv boun- xxiii., p. 173. 
dary, the eastern being undefined ; t Faizabad Report, p. 9. . 
hence we have followed, as regards 
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all this ‘prodigality of connubial happiness,’ King Dasaratha 
was yet without an heir! Such, however, was the case; a deus 
ex machind was necessary to remove the difficulty, and appropri- 
ately enough found in a hermit imbued with an extraordinary 
quantity of ascetic acid, who had found his way into existence in- 
dependently of any daughter of Eve, and had as yet been undis- 
turbed in his devotions by the allurements of any of her sex. But 
how was he to be enticed away from his cell? Like cures like; 
a (semi)-homeeopathic treatment was adopted; and a bevy of 
fair damsels, disguised as anchorites, were sent to invade the holy 
man’s solitude ; he fell a victim to the artifice, was brought to 
Ayodhy& ; with his assistance a hitherto vainly-attempted sacri- 
fice was successfully completed ; and Dasaratha’s three wives were 
all blessed with progeny, Kausalyé being the fortunate one who 
became the mother of Rama. 

The exploits, of which Rama was the hero, are generally allowed 
to rest on a historic basis, however imaginary the superstructure 
which has been erected on it; to him is awarded the distinction 
of having been the first to lead an army across the Vindhya 
range, and his name is inseparably connected with the conquest 
of Ceylon ; but the importance of these achievements arises main- 
ly from the evidence they carry in them of the extension of the 
Aryan occupation, and from him who performed them having 
been the “typical Chhatri subjugator of the South ;” they belong 
rather to the history of the countries which were subdued and 
colonized ; they happened far away from Benoudha; they neither 
added to its territory, nor diminishéd aught from it; they pro- 
duced no immediate effect that we can trace on the condition of 
its people; they exercised no influence on its after-history; we 
accordingly pass over them in silence; an account of them must 
be sought elsewhere. : 

The glory of the reign of Rama was but as the flood of light 
in which the sun is bathed before he sets. His sons, Kusa and 
lava, ‘par nobile fratrum, are like Dasaratha, but subordinate 
characters in the drama of which the interest centres in their 
lather ; and there is reason for doubt with regard to their alleged 
duality. It may, indeed, be contended that to the one is assigned 
4kingdom to the north, and to the other the foundation of a town 
to the south of the river Ghaghré ;* which would point to a division 
of their father’s kingdom by which Lava got Uttar-Kosala, and 
Kusa got Benoudha. Réjpft tribes, too, are proud of includ- - 
ing them in their genealogies. On the other hand, if local legends 
be believed, their memory is perpetuated in the names of forts 
and towns in the Panjab, in.the Vindhya + range, and in Bihér; 


— 





* Ancient Geography, pp. 400, 411. + Ancient Geography pp. 197,199. 
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aud when we read that their united names have passed into a term 
for rhapsodists,* we wonder whether they shouid ever have existed 
in avy other than a combined form Kusa-Lava; and whether the 
same meaning might not be attributed: thereto, as to Kausalyi, 
the name of Rama’s mother.+ 

“After Rama,” says Elphinstone, “as we hear no more of 
“ Ayodhyé (Oudh) it is possible that the kingdom which at one time 
“was called Kosala may have merged in another,” and this 
seems highly probable ; but we venture to doubt whether “the 
éapital was transferred from Oudh to Kanauj.” It is with regard to 
such dark ages of history that we most appreciate the value of the 
legendary and locally-acquired information with which Mr. Carnegy 
furnishes us ; grant that it has not the full weight of written history, 
it still indicates the direction in which research is likely to be 
rewarded ; it is, as it were, the signu-post ov the road of historical 
enguiry. Mr. Catnegy tells us that in a mound in Ayodhya, kuown 
as the Mani-Parbat, there has been found within the present 
éentury an inscription attributing its erection to R. Nanda Barddhan 
of the Magadha dynasty, whe once held sway there; and, as he 
points out, Geteral Cunningham has, on perfectly independent 
grounds, ascribed the commencement of the mound to the earlier 


ages of Buddhism, and its completion to Asoka. Irrespective, there- 
fore, of the conclusion warranted by what we otherwise know of 
the magnitude of Nanda’s and Asoka’s empire, wé have almost 
proof positive that it was Kusaégarapurat and not Kanauj to which 
the transfer of the capital took place. 





* Calcutta Review, vol. xxiii., p. 
165, quoting Schlegel. 

t hid, p. 173. Dasaratha had three 
Wives—dne apparently of his own 
race and country, and ¢thence called 
Kausaly&, 

t We use this name instead of the 
better known one of Patahiputra, in 
deference to the opinion of General 
Cunningham, who says “ Kusaga- 
“rapura was the original eapital of 
“ Magadha” (Aneient Geography, p. 
462). R4jagriha and Pataliputra be- 
ing of later date. (Ancient Geogra- 

hy, p. 467.) He concludes that the 

wilding of the latter was not begun 
before the reign of Ajutasatrn and 
finished about B.C. 450 (Ancient 
Geography, p. 453) ; but he also notes 
that “ Diodorus attributes the founda- 
tion of the ¢ity to Hereules, by whom 
he may perhaps mean Bala hAma.” 
Now, Ajatasatra, here said to be the 
founder of Palibothra, and Bimbi- 


sdra, the founder of R&jagriha, were 
both Seshn4gs; and, curious as it 
may seem, there are some grounds for 
thinking that Balar4ma was sometimes 
confounded with the first of that 
dynasty.—The Seshnags are distinct- 
ly enumerated among the Kshatriya 
rulers of Magadha—inasmuch as they 
precede Nanda the tirst Stdra— 
and like the YAdavas they were of 
the Lunar race; the Seshndgs were 
the prineipal patrons of the buddhist, 
while all the Lunar races (YAdavas 
included, we suppose) are said to 
have been Buddhists. (Marshman, 
p. 11.) Again, the contests of the 
YA4davas and the pre-Seshndg kings 
of Magadha are more than once men- 
tioned in the Mahdbhdérata, where 
Krishna—who like Balar4ma has been 
identitied with Herakles—is said to 
have seventeen times defeated his 
adversary (Wheeler, vol. ii, p. 475); 
and in that avatér of Vishuu, Bala- 
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The Nandivarddhana* here mentioned, Mr. Carnegy considers to 
be ‘ Nandivarddhana, or ‘Takshak, according to Tod ° of the Sanaka 
dynasty ; If so, Ayodhya must have fallen into the power of the 
stranger, about the time of the accession of the Seshndg dynasty ; 
and such though not on these grounds entirely, we believe to have 
teen the case. For under Seshn&g we know there occurred a Scy- 
thian invasion on a larger scale than had yet taken place ; and as he 
overran the northern provinces of India before he reached his 
future capital, it must be supposed that he traversed Benoudha as 
a3 well as other provinces; and since, as we have just seen, it 
was afterwards subject to his dynasty, it is no more than a reason- 
able conclusion that it was at the period of his invasion, and by 








him himself that it was deprived of its autonomy. 

And what effect had this event on the fortunes of the Solar race ? 
Were they dethroned and banished ; or did they continue to reign 
as tributary and dependent kings? We venture not to be dogmatic. 

We imagine ourselves at the invitation of Spence Hardy, in 


the seventh century 


B.C,, “in an appanage of Rajagriha, the 


“capital of Magadha. It is an era of great importance in the 
“history of the East ; and men are waiting for some event that 
“will decide whether future ages are to be ruled by a Chakra- 








rama was a terrestrial incarnation 
of Sesha (Hindu Pantheon, p. 20); 
the full name of the Magadha capi- 
tal also was P&taliputrapura or city 
of the children of P&tali, which may 
mean (of Gang&putra) that the Sesh- 


u4gs, its founders. were connected _ 


with PAtalior Pattalene, which lies 
nigh unto, if not actually in, the 
country of the Yadavas. Without 
presuming to challenge the correct- 
uess Of General Cunningham’s eon- 
clusions, we offer the above remarks 
as showing causes which may have 
led to Balarfma’s being credited with 
the building of Palibothra. 

* lf, however, he be the same as 
the KR. Nanda of the Serpent race 
(“ Notes on Races,” p. 19) who ‘over- 
whelmed and suppressed the Kshat- 
rivas, he may be the ‘son of Mahé- 
uandin or Nanda, ramed Mahdpadma’ 
of the propheey—“ he will be avari- 
“cious and like another Parasurfma 
“will end the Kshatriya Race, as 
“from him forwards the kings will 
“be all Sadras. He, Mah4&padma, 
“will bring the whole earth under 
“one umbrella.” (Hindu Theatre, 
Il, 137):—and of the Vrihat Kath4a— 


‘“* As they were wholly unable to raise 
“the sam, they proposed applying for 
‘it to the king, and requested me to 
“accompany them to his eamp, which 
“was at that time at Ayodhyd. ... 
* When we arrived at the encamp- 
“ment we found everybody in dis- 
“tress, Wanda being just dead.” 
This would indicate, by-the-bye, that 
Nanda, the Sadra, died at Ayodhyé4, 
and gives rise te the conjecture, 
whether the stupa was not erected in 
memory of him. 

It might almost be doubted whe- 
ther the two Nandas were other than 
the same, or were at all events more 
than one succession apart ; as while he 
of the Sanaka line eomes immediately 
before Seshn4g, we find that “in the 
Dipawanso, the Nandas” (7. ¢., those 
of the serpent dynasty) “are made 
“brothers of Seshn4g, who is else- 
“where called Mahadnanda,” (Fa- 


Hian, Lntroduction, p. LXITI.); and: 
if nine successions are thus capable of 
being huddled up together, one more 
would not greatly inconvenience 
them. 

+ Legends of Buddhists. Introdue- 
tion, p. xiv. 
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“‘ vartti, an universal monarch, or guided by a Buddha, an all-wige 
“sage. The most successful candidate for supremacy who then 
“arose was a prince of the race of Sakya .... He received the 
“name of Siddbfrta. He was also called Gautama, Sékya Singha 
“and Sakya Muni.” His father was ‘Sudodhana Raj4,’ and the 
names of both are shown in the dynastic list of the Kings of 
Ayodhya ; and “there can be no doubt of the individuals here 
“intended ; Sakya is the name of the author or revivor of Bud. 
“dhism.”* It is, therefore, open to us to argue that up to the time 
of Sakya Muni, Ayodhya was still governed by its own kings; and 
cnet as no change of dynasty is indicated, they were of the line of 
ma, 

Like all things, however, the question has another side. It isa 
moot point whether the name of Sakya is not expressive of nation- 
ality, rather than individuality ; and Sakya himself is known to have 
been a personal friend of one of the earliest} of the Seshn4g kings of 
Magadha, About this time, moreover, at least before | the Ramayana 
was written, Ayodhya received yet another of its many names, Siketa, 
which from the above considerations, we need scarcely hesitate to 
refer to the Sakas—an offshoot of the race of that name, so much. 
better known on the west of India—and toa Scythian origin. 
Shortly before the time of Sakya’s father, also, we meet with the 
first royal ‘emigration’ from Ayodhy&. The inference to be hence 
deduced is the same that we have already drawn from other 
sources, viz., that Scythian chiefs connected with the Seshnag 
line usurped the throne, and that the line of R4ma was expelled 
simultaneously with the establishment of the Seshn&g dynasty 
in Magadha. 

From the time of that event, the history of Benoudha is wrapped 
up in that of the empire of which it became part ; and the tradi- 
tion that after the expulsion of the solar race and the death of 
Nanda, Vindusar (the disciple of Sakya or Gautama Baudh), 
Asoka and others of his line held sway, errs but in the trivial 
particular of giving Vindusara, Asoka’s immediate predecessor, 
for Vidmiséra, king of Magadha, the king to whom we have 
alluded as Buddha’s personal friend, who “ was converted to the 
faith of his former friend” when he “ became Buddha.” 

During this period, say the local chronicles, Ayodhyé became 
a wilderness ;§ but even then no meaner plant than the sweet- 
scented keorah could find birth in its sacred soil. Even this, 
however, is a gloomy picture, and we are glad to find occasion for 





* We shall recur again to the con- = t See Ancient Geography. p. 4, 
nection of Ayodhya with Buddhism which quotes from the Ramayana ar 


and other religions. e in which Dasaratha’s capi 


+ Legends of Buddhists. Jntroduc- is called Saketa. 
tion, p. xix. § Faizabad Report, p. 6. 
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questioning its accuracy. To say nothing of the inscription of 
Nandivarddhana, was it a wilderness in which Buddha preached 
for sixteen years ?—was it a desert which the noble maiden Visakha 
and her father, a rich merchant, selected for their residence, when 
they migrated from the capital of Magadha?—was it a jungle of 
which the Buddhist priests were lords; in which the Buddhist 
kings fixed their capital ?* “In less ancient times? when waste 
“began to yield to cultivation, it took} the name of Benoudha, 
“or the jungle of Oudh, With this period the name of Vikra- 
« maditya is traditionally and intimately associated, when Bud- 
«“dhism again began to give place to Bréhmanism ;” and, else- 
where, we read, that “ Ajudhya was again traditionally restored 
“and brahminically re-peopled, through the exertions of Vikra- 
« maditya of Ujjain.” In these two quotations we have, we believe, 
the key to the whole mystery. The BrAéhmans, we are told,§ having 
invited Buddhists to their aid against the Kshatriyas did not fail 
to experience the effect of their suicidal policy in the utter pros- 
tration of their influence ; and it is not difficult to understand the 
feeling which would make them ignore the existence of the 
capital, or at all events preserve a discreet silence about its 
history, at the time when the religion which superseded theirs 
prevailed. 
If she be not fair for me, 
What care I how fair she be ? 


Ayodhya probably existed as Saketa or Visikha, and was in- 
habited as it had been before ; or, if deserted, it was only in the 
sense that Ayodhya is now, with Faizabad in its immediate 
neighbourhood ; but Braéhmanism was at its lowest ebb; it was 
Brahmanically desolate. : 

But Ban-Oudha—is not the name itself conclusive? Aut ex re 
nomen, aut ex vocabulo fabula narratur. Is it not to seek a Per- 
sian construction in an Indian word when we make the ‘ Jungle of 
Oudh’ a translation of Ban-Oudha? If Ban or Ben in composition 
necessarily have the signification here given to it, it must be so in the 
word Benares ; which on the contrary we know to be a corruption of 
Varanasi, formed by the combination of the names of two streanis 
the Varna and the Asi.|| We have then a precedent for reading 
Barn-Oudha for Ban-Oudha,@] or at least for regarding it as the 
more correct form of the name ; and if we do 50, it is to bring it 
more into accordance with its actual meaning, which we take to be 





* As, however, Sakya Muni, son of § “Notes on Races,” p. 7. 
Sudodhana, Raj& of Ayodhya was jj] Ancient Geography, s.v. Varana- 
born at Kapila, the capital may have si. 
been transferred to the latter place. | Would not the former indeed be 


+ Faizabad Keport, p. 6. the ordinary Pali form of the name ? 
t Faizabad Report, p. 2. 
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the united provinces of Benares and Oudh. Tradition makes 
Benoudha to consist of the States of twelve rajas, which says Sir 9 
Elliot would make it include the whole of Benares and Laster, 
Oudh ; General Cunningham,* by dividing it into Pachim-rat) 
and Purab-rath, gives it much the same dimensions ; while we find 
from Prinsepf that this is not the only form in which the names 
of the two provinces appear in combination, for, factor for factor 
we have Benoudha reproduced in Kasi-Kosala.—“ The kingdom of 
“Kausala or Kosala is well-known from the Buddhist authors to be 
“modern Oudh (Ayodhya) or Benares, the ‘ Ka4si-kosala of Wil. 
“ford.’” Hence we regard the term Benoudha as descriptiye 
rather of territorial extent than of the physical characteristics of 
a capital or province. 

Whatever the nature of the change effected in Ayodhy4, mate. 
rial adornment or Brahmanical regeneration, it is universall 
allowed that it was in the time of Vikramaditya, and through his 
instrumentality, that it was brought about. It is also generally 
believed, though a contrary opinion} is not wanting, that Vikra- 
maditya of Ujjain is the one referred to; and in this view, the 
date of the event can be approxmiately settled ; for, in strong 
relief to the fabulous particulars. which form the bulk of his bis. 
tory, stands out the indisputable fact, that he established an era, 
and that its initial year was B.C. 57. 

Now, Mr. Carnegy§ tells us that, six or seven years ago, there 
was dug up, in Ayodhya, a vessel containing an immense number 
of old copper coins of the Indo-Scythic Kings, Kadphises and 
Kanishka ; and Mr. Benett|! acquaints us with a similar fact regard- 
ing the neighbouring district of Sultanpur, About Kanishka 
more hereafter ; at present we confine our attention to Kadphises. 
His date is variously stated, but we have good authority for saying 
that the Yuchi dynasty, that to which he belonged, were very 
powerful in the west of India in the middle of the first Century B.C. 
It flows from this that Vikramaditya and some member of the 
Yuchi line who, unless Vikramaditya’s reign commenced only in 
B.C. 57, was very possibly Kadphises himself, were contempora- 
ries.— Who, then, was this King whose coins, bearing his image and 
superscription, passed freely current in the time of Vikramaditya, 
and in the very province tbe restoration of-which has so greatly 
contributed to the perpetuation of his name? In what relation to 
each other did they stand? Were they fves, and did the Yuchi ex- 

el his adversary from Ayodhyé rediviva? Or were they friends! 
Were they close allies? Wasthe one but an alter ego of the 
other? Was Vikramaditya Kadphises ? 


es 





* Ancient Geography, p. 407. § Faizabad Report, p. 27. _ 
+ Prinsep, I. 286. | Family History of the Chief Clan‘ 


t As. Soc. Journ, Part. I. No. [V., of the Rai Bareli District, p. L 
1865, p. 242 
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Prinsep at: least “ hazards the question whether Kanak Sen, 
«(the founder of the Vallabhi dynasty) Kanerki and Kanishka* are 
«not all one and the same ;” we may add that the propounder of 
that theory asked also whether Yuvanaswa of Kanauj was not one 
with the Greek Azo of the coins ;+ and, when we attempt to esta- 
plish a third identity, we have, we believe, stronger grounds than 
have hitherto been urged in respect of either of the other two. The 
identity of dates has been already noticed ; how stands the matter 
asregards dominion? That of Kadphises must be ascertained from 
the localities in which his coins have been found. We have just 
stated that they have been found at two places in Benoudha, and 
from other sources we learn that they have been dug up even at 
Benares.t\—And Vikramaditya? We need not repeat what we have 
suidabove regarding his connection with Ayodhy4; we quote Prinsep, 
when we say that “remains of the palace of this Vikrama are 
“shewn in Gujarat, Ujjain and even at Benares!§” In the East 
then, they both had the’ same frontier. In the West, the 
passage we have quoted shows that, according to tradition, 
Vikramaditya’s power extended to Gujarat and Ujjain, the latter 
we know having been his capital. And did Kadphises include 
these two places in his kingdom? As to the first, we can, at least, 
say on the authority of Lassen, that the Yutchi rule reached thus 
far ;|| as to the second, we consider the greatest proved anti- 
quty of the name of Ujjain, and the actual or possible meaning 
of it, Under the pen of Hwen Thsang, Ujjain became O-she- 
yan-na; but the nearly similar word Ujjanta is, with respect to 
its initial letters, differently treated, and assumes the form 
yeu-chen-ta, whence we may directly argue that Ujjain 
might have found an equally appropriate transliteration 
in yeu-che-yan-na ; and, as there is nothing to prove that it 
existed e0 nomine before the first century B.C., its existence then 
being established only by the accounts which make it Vikramé- 
ditya’s capital, we know of nothing to bar the conjecture that it 
was founded by and received its name from the invading Yu-chis. 
Hence we have dominion con-extensive as well as dates identical. 

But Vikramaditya’s family and clan, it may be said, are well 
kiown, Precisely so; and the fact is one which materially helps 
wrargument, Vikraméaditya’s father, Jayanta, was one of the 
Gandharvas, or celestial choristers,; who, says Wheeler, were origi- 








* Faizabad Report, p. 27, “Indus to Gujarat.” 

t Prinsep U. T.,220. We may be asked why we do not 

+ Lassen, Cotns, p. 144. refer to the more recently published 
Prinsep I. 341. works of Lassen; and it may be as 


Lassen’s Coins, 181:—“The Yuteh- well to explain. We have not, unfor- 
‘whose kingdom Ptolemy describes tunately, the means of doing so. 


8 still (soom after the commence- Ancient Geography, p. 325, 
“went of our era)—extending on the y i ah 
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nally an ordinary Hill-tribe, and received their apotheosis op) 
: y 
when their actual history became lost in mythical tradition 
Another more highly embellished edition + of the same story i 
that Jayanta, the Gandharva, was for his sins converted into ay 
ass—was expelled from the celestial choir and sent to bray amon 
the asses—a “laureate of the long-eared kind ”—on earth.. Wilford 
finds in this, says Prinsep, the Persian fable of the amours of 
Bahram-Gor with an Indian princess and the origin of the Garda. 
bhina dynasty, because tlie word gor, an ass, finds its equivalent 
in Sanskrit in the word gardabha, which, with an object to be 
presently made manifest, we may observe would in the language 
of the coins become gadubha.t Vikramaditya, then, was by descent 
a gandharva, a mountaineer; by birth a gardabha or gadabha~ 
an ass. The nationality of Kadphises, on the other hand, js 
also undisputed. He was, as we have seen, a Yuchi; but it 
by no means follows that he would be so described on his coins, 
The name by which he is generally known, that exhibited in his 
Greek inscriptions, is nothing more than a ‘geographical deter- 
mination.’ It is Lassen who says this ; and he mentions in the same 
place, as a singular fact, that the ancient Scythian empire of Gin- 
dhara was situated in Kiapiche (Capissa); whence it seems no 
forced inference that Gandhara and Kapisa were, so far at all 
events as Gandhara was concerned, convertible expressions without 
any difference of meaning. Again, on the analogy of a common 
colloquial corruption, we may consider that Gandharva§ is equi- 
valent to Gdndhdra, and so again to Kapisa. In other words, 
Kadphises was just as mucha man of Géandhara, as he was of 
Kapisa ; and to cap the account we have given of the locality of | 
the Gandharvas, reference may be made to the borders of Gan- 
dharva (Gandhara)—on the north the Hills of Swét and Bunir, on 
the south, the Hills of Kalabagh. 

Now Gandhira || was, numismatologists tell us, an acquired 
province of Kadphises—he took it from Hermeeus. Let us ima- 
gine, then, which is not improbable, that the acquisition led to the 
issue of a new type of coin. The legend would, as before, be dup- 
licate ; but ‘Kadphises’ and ‘Kushanga’ would be replaced bya 
name identifying the conqueror with his new province, Gandhara 





















* Wheeler, Vol. I., p. 228. 

+ Prinsep, I., 341. 

{ The fact that the present form is 
Gadha argues rather in favour of than 
against the existence of an intermedi- 
ate form Gadabha. 

§ Gandharva is named in the Ma- 
habharata as one of the nine divisions 
of India, but no clue is given. to the 
identification of the name (Ancient 


Geography,—-p.-7 ; may we (consider- 
ing the power of the Scythian Empire 
of Gandhara at the time the Maha- 
bharata was written) conjecture whe- 
ther the one gave its name to the 
other? It is, perhaps, against this 
view that Gandhara is separately 
mentioned, but it is not conclusive. 


|| See Prinsep, I1., 176, 
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or Gandharva. The preparation of the obverse would be entrusted 
to a Greek die-sinker. Adding the genitive termination of his own 


laug 
to the 


uage, would le not make the closest possible approximation*® 
barbarous name in FONAOP®OY ? would not the harshness of 


the sound induce him, perhaps unconsciously, to make such a trans- 


P 


osition of letters as would modify it, aud would there not thence 
result FONAO®APOY ?f On the other hand, the preparation of 


the reverse would be committed to a native ; with him too the word 


(indharva would necessarily require trimming. 


His alphabet 


. would demand the ex-section of the n,$ the r would be _ first ‘assimi- 
| lated, and then, reduplications not being to his fancy, ultimately 


omitted § and he would engrave the word in the mangled form of 
Gadapha ;|| or first transposing the rand v, he would preserve 


them both and frame the word Gadaphara. Now, these are just 
’ the names observable on the reverse of the coins of .Gondophares ; 
. and, as there is no question that there exists some sort of connection 
g between Gondophares and Kadplhises, we may ask whether, both 
‘ by direct argument derived from the ordinary literal changes 


e made in the language of the coins, and also by indirect argument 
- founded on the legends on the coins of Gondophares, Gadapha 
0 may not be considered a name applicable to Kadphises? 4] ‘If so,’ 
ll we cannot stop there; we must further ask, whether Vikramaditya 


it the Gardabha or Gadabha, the Gandharva of the hilly country, was 
n a different individual from Kadphises, the Gadapha of Gandharva, 
i- a kill-surrounded kingdom—whether they did not sit upon the 





ls, same ** throne and ride upon the same ass ? 

of But had not Vikramaditya coins of his own ? do not the Gadhia- 
of ka-paisa take their name from him? They, too, corroborate 
o- our theory. ‘“ None but a professed studier of coins,” says Prinsep, 
on “could possibly have discovered on them the profile of a face 
ed *At the same time, Strabo and stop to enquire. To what is said in 
Ptolemy gives Gandaritis and Gan- the text, however, we may add that 
na- dare respectively (Ancient Geogra- the seat of government of Gondo- 
the phy, p. 47) ; but to judge from modern phares was the same as that of Kad- 
1p- practice either % or 4 might easily be phises (Lassen’s Coins, p. 145); and 
of tendered by opexpor, that Gondophares, or one of the 
y t Lassen’s Coins, p. 31,—see also chiefs of that name, if there were 


ara Prinsep, II., 162. 


Te I See Lassen’s Coins, p. 34, and 
der- Prinsep, II., 157-8. | 

pire § See Lassen’s Coins, p. 31. 

aha- | The substitution of ph for v has 
whe- till to be accounted for; but see 





the MM frinsep, II., 130, where the character 

this Hor pha or fa is said in some few 

ately HM 8es to usurp the place of v. 

e, 1 Regarding the exact nature of 
tis connexion, or the extent to which 


Kamounted to identity, we do not 





more than one, lived shortly before 
the commencement of our era (Prin- 
sep, [L., 214, Editor’s note), and was 
thus very possibly the contemporary 
of Kadphises. 

**# The Scythian origin of the Ka- 
nauj princes above suggested, makes 
us enquire if the five Gandharvas who 
protected the daughter of the king of 
Kanauj, (Wheeler, I., 208) are in an 
Way connected with the jive well- 


known tribes of Yuchis of Gandhara, 
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after the Persian model, and the actual Sassanian fire-altar op 
the other; yet such is indubitably the case.” Aud the 
following is the response of the same oracle as regards Kad. 

hises :—that we have evidence of Indo-Sassanian rule in the 

actrian provinces, in that, “ among the coins of the Kadphisegs 
“ group, are two gold ones of very inferior fabination thin like the 
? Bosna coins and differing in many respects from the class of 
“coins to which they are otherwise allied.”* We have yet another 
link to weld on to our chain, and the coins are again the anvil on 
which we have to forge it, the material being the legends which lie 
on them ready for manipulation. But our labor will be lighten- 
ed, if we first examine some of the links already perfected, 
We select those which “intimately connect” Vikramaditya 
with the period when the name of Benoudha is said to have 
originated, which couple him with the restoration of Benoudha, 
which render Benoudha inseparable from Kasi-kosala, In 
brief, allowing ourselves the assumption that the latter name 
may be at will inverted, we find Vikramdéditya connected 
with the restoration of Kosala-kési. The material for the 
new link may now be examined: the legends are two; that on 
the obverse in Greek KOPANAO KOZOYAO KAA®IZS0Y which if (as 
has been conjectured the first word is a synonym of SQTHPOS ft 


may be interpreted “ Kadphises, saviour of Kozoula”; that on 
“the reverse being Dhama Phidasa Kujula Kasasa Kushan 
“ Ayatugasa, which may be approximately rendered coin of the king 


“of the Kushang Kugala Kasa.”} 
and the new links in juxtaposition :— 
me ) (a) is saviour of Kozoula (or Kozala). 
Phises ¢ (b) is King of the Khushang Kujala-kasa. 

2. Vikramaditya is restorer of Kosala-Kasi. 

We now feel prompted to claim for Kadphises a share in the 
restoration of Ayodhya. 

We might obtain further support, we believe, from the symbols 
and devices on the coins ; nor do we think that we should even then 
have exhausted the arguments in favour of our theory ; § but for 
the present we content ourselves with giving a brief résumé of 


Let us now place the old 





* According to our theory, these 
facts would connect one place, not 
two persons (who lived about the 
commencement of the Christian era) 
with the Sassanian dynasty. 

+ Lassen’s Coins, pp. 59-64. But 
see Ancient Geography, p. 40 ; Korano 
= kushin= (ibid., p. 27) Kapisa, 
This makes no difference in our ar- 
gument, as Kozoulo the principal 
word still remains, and whatever 


Kadphises was of Kashan he was of 


Kozoulo, 

t We are indebted to General 
Cunningham -for this translation of 
which the exact Original is ‘* Kush- 
“anga -Yathaasa, Kujala Kaphsasa 
“ Sachha Dharmapidesa,” (See Prin- 
sep, II , 203, note by the Editor.) — 

§ For example, Vikramaditya 1s 
said to have founded his era on 
the occasion of a victory over the 
Saces, who are also said to have 


suffered at the hands of the Yuchis. 
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the various points we have yet attempted to establish. The inaugu- 
ration of the Samvat, Vikraméditya’s era, occurred during the time 
of the Kadphises dynasty,—probably Kadphises himself was Vikra- 
maditya’s contemporary ; their dominions appear to have been 
coextensive. The capital of the one probably derived its name 
from the tribe to which the other is known to have belonged. The 
one was descended from the Gandharvas, who dwelt upon the 
hills, but, according to- the fable, was a Gardabha, of which we 
take Gadabha to be a colloquial form ; the other ruled the kingdom 
of Gdudharva, a hilly region, the name of which would in the lan- 
cuage of the coins become Gadapha. They both bear on their coins 
‘ndications of connection with the Sassanian rule. The one is in- 
timately associated with Benoudha, of which a synonym is Kasi- 
Kosala, as perhaps also, the inverted form of Kosala-kasi ; the 
other is shown by his coins to have been king of Kushang Kujala 
Kasa. The one is reputed to have been the restorér of Ayodhya ; 
the coins of the other were freely current in that city, at the time 
that restoration is stated to have taken place; which implies that 
if it had ever been reduced to desolation, it had been reclaimed 
from that condition, and become a busy mart of commerce, and 
that the coins Which were in use in it were those of its restorer. 
These are our arguments: and the conclusion we venture to base 
on a combination of them is that Kadphises and Vikramaditya 
were one ; that the great unknown of the coins—as—is identical 
with the great unknown of Indian fable,—the monumentum cre 


DErENNIUWS, 
, (Lo be continued.) 





If Vikramaditya drove the Saces out 
of India, did he come in contact 
with the Yuchis? Lassen (Coins, 
181) implies he did, and lost his 
kingdom to them; but it seems as 
possible that he was, as we contend, 
the Yuchi, and that the successors 
who eclipsed him were Kanishka or 
Kanerki, and Havishka or Oerki.— 
With reference to the following pas- 
sage (Lassen’s Cozns, p. 53) “ Basi- 
“leus Basiledn S6tér megas oohmo 


** (Ookmo) Kadphises.—The evident- 
“ly barbarian word oohmo probably 
“is the first part of the royal name 
“or a title.” If Ookmo be a pos- 
sible reading, we shall ask where 
v stood in the Greek alphabet ; 
or put the question in another 
form, and ask what a Greek would 
make of Vikramaditya? Especially 
if he followed the spoken form of 
the name ? 








Art. VI._—THE INCOME-TAX IN INDIA. 


HE first Indian ‘income-tax was introduced in Council on 
March 24th, 1860. Its author, Mr. Wilson, had heen sent 

out from England to deal with a state of things which cannot 
be better described than in-his own words quoted from his Finan- 
cial Statement delivered on the 18th of the previous month :— 
“Our deficiency for the present year up to the 30th of April, as 
“nearly as it can be estimated, ts 9,290,129 ;—our deficiency 
“in the year ending the 30th of April last was £13,393,137. 
“ and for the year preceding, ending the 30th of April 1858, it 
“was £7,864,222. Thus in three years, since the commence- 
“ment of the Mutiny, the net deficiency of income, as compared 
“ with expenditure, amounts to no less a sum than £30,547,488. 
“ And what is our prospect for the next year? After the way 
“in which we have been deceived by estimates, you will under- 
“ stand with how much diffidence I must regard any estimate 
“that can be made. But we can only, in looking into the future, 
“ take the best means within our reach. I have a special dislike 
“to prospective budgets; they baffle and deceive the ablest 
“ Financier. However correct calculations may bé, a change of 
“ circumstances often upsets them all. Well, but availing myself 
“of the best information at my command as things now stand, 
“ allowing for a reduction of £1,000,000, which will appear in 
“the accounts of the present year as compensation for losses, 
“allowing for a decrease in the Military Charges of £1,740,000, 
“ for which arrangements have up to this time been made, and 
“allowing, too, for an increase of income from Salt duties for 
“ which the necessary sanction has been obtained of £410,000, 
« T cannot, even with all these allowances, reduce the real deficit 
“of next year below £6,500,000, which would swell the defi- 
“ ciency for the four years into a sum of £37,000,000, * * * 
“T hold in my hand a statement showing the amount of the 
“ debt due by the Government of India, in India and in England, 
“in every year since 1834. Well, Sir, on the 3Cth of April 1857, 
“just before the Mutiny commenced, the capital of the Public 
“Debt in India was £53,546,652, and in England it was 
“ £3,894,400, and the interest payable on the whole was 
‘© £2.525,375. Sir, 1 need not trouble you by quoting the inter- 
“ mediate years, but on the 30th of April this year—indeed at the 
“ present moment—the debt in India has been increased to a sum 
“of £71,202,807; and in London to a sum of £26,649,000, 
“making together £97,851,807, and the annual charge on both 
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«jg now £4,461,029. Thus, in three years, the debt of India 
«has increased by no less a sum than £38,410,755, involving 
“an annual increase of interest to the amount of £1,935,654. 
* * * * * This then is our present condition. We have 
«a deficit in the last three years of £30,547,488—we have a 
« prospective’ deficit in the next year of £6,500,000—we have 
“already added to our debt £38,410,755 ; and with these facts 
« before us, it is for us to taken a fair—I will say a bold—view, 
«but tempered with caution and prudence, of our position ; to rise 
“to the magnitude of our difficulties, and with firm resolve, 
«determine to leave nothing undone which lies within our reach 
“to remedy so crying an evil.” 

The state of affairs was such as might well have appalled the 
stoutest-hearted Financier. The only part of the public which 
took any interest in politics, was angry and-excited. Lord Can- 
ning and his advisers confessedly could not satisfy themselves 
as to the actual financial position of the country, and were afraid to 
take what they looked upon as the only true way out of the existing 
difficulties by imposing heavy general taxation. Public credit 
was so low and money so scarce, that 5 per cents. had only 


just risen from 92 to 95, and 4 per cents. were quoted at 


78; and the huge deficits of the past seemed likely to repeat 
themselves in the future if no heroic remedy should be discovered. 
But Mr. Wilson was not the man tu despair. “Shall it be said,” he 
asked in council, “that the prowess and heroism of English 
“soldiers and English civilians—I may even add of English ladies— 
“were sufficient, even in their disproportionate numbers, to quell 
“the fiereest mutiny that is recorded in history, and that English 
“administrative capacity failed in governing a country so. kept, 
“I had almost said, so recovered.” The existence of the empire 
seemed to be at stake. We find the newspapers of the day, 
seriously discussing the question whether our outlying provinces 
should not be boldly sacrificed as the only means of restoring a 
permanent equilibrium. Even Mr. Wilson himself seemed to 
doubt whether the task laid'upon him was a possible one. “I am 
“sure, Sir,” he added in the speech from which we have quoted 
above, “if it lies within the power of the members of the Supreme 
“Government of India, if it lies within the means of action of this 
“Council, if the European population in India can assist, if the 
“millions of well-disposed natives can aid in preventing so dis- 
“graceful a catastrophe, one and all will render their best assis- 
“tance in the work.” His tone in fact was hopeful and determined, 
but far from confident. 

Such were the circumstances under which Mr. Wilson was sent 
out as the first Financial Member-of-Council ; and the wisdom of 
lis appointment very soon became manifest. During his brief 
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term of office, he introduced little that was new into our revenye 
system, and one of the few new taxes. which was imposed under 
his advice proved eminently mischievous. We mean of course the 
export duty on saltpetre, which quickly killed what had been q 
flourishing trade. But he introduced an intelligible system of esgtj- 
mates and accounts which enabled Government to pronounce with 
confidence on the financial position of the country. Above all, he 
restored confidence to the public both in India and at home. |; 
would have been idle to accuse of blundering the first financier of 
England, possibly of Europe. The Bristol hatter whose industry and 
genius had alone raised him to high position—the great authority 
on mercantile matters, whose whole life had been given up to the 
service of commerce—such a man as this could not be suspected 
of acting in the interest of a civilian clique, or of failing to sym. 
pathize with the independent European community. As soon 
as he spoke, the bitter opposition which had met Mr. Haring. 
ton, was changed into cordial support. The License Bill previously 
introduced was in fact an income-tax on a part of the community, 
In its original form, the servants of Government were exempted 
from its operation, and this alone in the temper of those times 
was a sufficient reason why it should be hateful to the outside 
world. Even as ultimately amended it spared all fund-holders 
and the whole landed interest. Why, it was not unreasonably 
asked, should industry alone be burdened to pay the cosf of disasters 
which it had no share in causing? Why should Europeans be 
disproportionately taxed to meet the losses of a civil war in which 
they had certainly not been the aggressors, and from which they 
had barely escaped—bereaved perhaps of son or daughter or dearly 
loved friend—with their lives? Mr. Wilson’s income-tax did not 
do all that was expected of it. From the first its yield was 
far less than had been hoped for; and, independently of relaxa- 
tions subsequently introduced, it became less productive year by 
year so long as it lasted. The Tobacco duty and License-tax on 
trades and professions, which were to have supplemented it, 
were allowed to drop. The financial danger ultimately proved 
less permanent than was expected. An equilibrium was restored 
more by the natural effects of returning peace and _ prosperity, 
than by any special exercise of statesmanship. But at the time 
when it was introduced, the first income-tax bill—pressing fairly, 
as it aimed at doing, on all classes of the community—at once 
disarmed opposition, and seemed to be the best, if not the only, 

ssible way of increasing the revenue without interfering 
with trade or exciting the opposition of a powerful class. The 
Europeans felt their pockets touched, but they knew that the 
times were such as to demand some sacrifice from every loyal 
citizen. ‘The finances were in the hands of a man in whose 
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knowledge and intelligence they implicitly trusted ; and above all 
they saw that their opposition to Mr. Hariugton had been success- 
ful, aud that no class of the people was tobe exempted from 
taxation. The bill did not, however, oo without opposition. 
Numerous petitions against. it were addressed to the Legislative 
Council; but they were chiefly in the interest of the zamindars 
of Lower Bengal, who somewhat absurdly pleaded Lord Corn- 
wallis’ Permanent Settlement, under which the rent or land- 
tax which they pay to the State was fixed in perpetuity, as a 
bar, in their case, to direct taxation of any kiud. No other class 
of natives in Bengal, aid no class whatever in other presidencies, 
js so capable of making itself heard ;and at the same. time, no 
class is More narrow iv its views, or so constantly persists in put-, 
ting forward untenable claims in its own behalf instead of con- 
sidering the general interest. As it was in the case of Mr., 
Wilsou’s income-tax, so it has been with the “iniquitous Cess Bill 
recently passed iu the Provincial legislature. They defeat their 
own object by uselessly reiterating objections certain to be over- 
ruled, instead of aiding in serious discussion by representing, as 
they are well capable of doing, the general practical results to 
be expected. The great mass of the people of course know 
nothing about the matter ; and at all events, whatever their opi- 
nion might have been, there were no means of expressing it. 
Officials here and there murmured about the difficulty of assess- 
ment, but they were put down as mere grumblers. And in those 
days Indian officials-had lost faith in themselves. With the 
outside public, both in India and at home, everything English was 
good and everything Indian bad. The Company andthe Com- 
pany’s rule had brought on the mutiny. ‘The Company’s. officials 
were mere ignorant ovstructives, who knew nothing of enlightened 
principles of administration. Every clever young barrister writing in 
a London newspaper, knew more of the people of India than the men 
whose hair had grown grey in faithful service among them. Of course 
the officials did not really believe all this; but they felt that the 
tide was too strong for them. They were disheartened, and 
acquired a habit which has not yet quite disappeared from among 
them, of letting things:slide, and devoting themselves mainly to 
saving money or to a modest little stable of racers, accord- 
ing to their several tastes. And what was the use of objecting, 
when they had nothing better to recommend than economy? The 
example of Sir Charles Trevelyan, too, was not encouraging. As. 
Governor of Madras his resistance was carried to the point at 
which it became insubordination, and he was at once removed 
from office. In fact the opinion of officials was neither asked 
hor wanted, At the close-of -the-discussion which ended in the 
passing of Mr, Wilsou’s bill, he congratulated the Council on the 
N 
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fact that, though every point had been carefully considered, there 
had not been a single division. It appears, however, from the 
published abstract of the proceedings, that the most important 
point of all was entirely omitted. The theoretical incidence of 
the tax on various classes of society was carefully and laborious. 
ly discussed ; but nothing was said about the possibility or im- 

ssibility of bringing the actual assessment into harmony with 
the theory. This was the point where the advice of officials and 
intelligent natives would have been useful ; but, as the question 
was never discussed, they were-not consulted. 

However, in the spring of 1860, Mr. Wilson’s bill passed into 
law. Its operation was limited to five years ; and when that term 
expired in 1865, Sir Charles Trevelyan, the recalled Governor of 
Madras, was Financial Member of Council, and, as might have been 
expected, he did not re-impose the tax. In the meantime several 
changes had been made inthe law. At first, incomes over £50 a 
year had to pay 4 per cent., and incomes between £20 and 
£50 paid 2 per cent. In the beginning of 1562 the 2 per 
cent. tax was abolished, so thut for three out of the five 
years during which the tax lasted, it affected only incomes over 
£50 a year. In the following year the rate was lowered 
from 4 to 3 per cent. Within -its first twelve-month the 
pressure of the tax was greatly lessened by the enactment of a 
provision that any assessee who chose to do so might continue to 
pay during the whole five years on the income for which he had 
been already assessed. As Government had no similar privilege, 
it is evident that in the case of persons already assessed at that 
time, Government could reap no benefit from any increase of pros- 
perity ; while, in the event of a decrease, the assessment would 
have to be lowered. It also seems clear from the reports sub- 
mitted by the revenue authorities, that, at all events in some 
provinces, the attempt to assess persons not at first taxed becanie 
more and more lax year by year. ‘here was therefore little 
probability of complaints being generally made after the first 
year, and at that time they would not have becn listened to. It 
was unlikely, moreover, that such a mere trifle as a more or less 
irksome tax should have seemed a great thing to people who 
had been in the habit of seeing suspected persons strung up by the 
dozen by British subalterns before breakfast, and who had recently 
witnessed the confiscation of the lands of a whole province by 4 
simple fiat of the Governor-General. The tax was in fact looked 
upon as a penalty for the Mutiny. The people were even surprised 
that no worse thing had befallen them. If arbitrary forced contribu- 
tions had been levied after the manner of our Musalmén and 
Mahratta predecessors it would have provoked no yery violent 
resistance, at all event sin Upper India. An intelligent and well- 
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known member of the Muhamraadan community of Calcutta* 
actually reeommended that this should be done. 
From 1865 the income-tax was allowed.to sleep till the spring 
of 1869, when it was re-imposed by Sir Richard Temple at the 
rate of 1 per cent. on incomes above £50 ayear. In the year 1867-68 
there had been a License-tax, which was succeeded in 1868-69 
by what was called a Certificate-tax. This latter was, in fact, an in- 
come-tax on certain classes of property, but it did not, like an income- 
tax proper, include land-holders and fundholders. ‘The income- 
tax at 1 per cent. was estimated to yield £900,000. But not long 
after the yearly budget had been presented to the Council, Sir 
Richard ‘l'emple left India for afew months on leave, Mr. John 
Strachey taking charge of the Financial portfolio during his 
absence. His back was hardly turned when the discovery was 
made, or supposed to be made, that the estimates were all wrong, 
and the country was going financially to the dogs. Alarming 
rumours at once began to fly about, and at the beginning of 
October it was publicly announced, that unless vigorous measures 
were at once taken, a deficit of £2,273,362 must be expected 
at the close of the year instead of the surplus of £243,550 at 
first hoped for. An additional Salt tax was therefore imposed in 
Madras and Bombay, and the Income-tax was raised for the second- 
half of the year from 1 to 2 per cent. For the whole year, there- 
fore it stood at 14 per cent. A good deal of astonishment was 
naturally expressed at the fact of Government being compelled 
to revise its estimates so shortly after they had been formed. 
A few cautious old officialsin the_ financial department whispered 
that there was nothing much the matter after all. Ill-natured 
people declared that Mr. Strachey had not been sorry to trip up 
his colleague in his absence. The commercial world saw that 
the opium estimate had been fixed far too low. But on the whole 
the declaration of Government was accepted as substantially correct, 
and no serious objection was made to the additional burdens imposed. 
It must be remembered, however, that in India there is great delay 
In assessing and collecting the Income-tax, so that. at this time 
a large majority of the persons ultimately taxed had not yet 
begun to feel the pressure even of the lighter tax originally im- 
posed. In Council there was no opposition. The Maharaja of Jai- 
pur, it is true, openly declared that of all modes of direct taxation 
the Income-tax was the most ill-suited to this country, and the most 
cpposed to the feelings of the people. The natives looked upon 
it, he said, as a very odicus tax, and they would feel it the more 
bitterly when the rate of assessment was doubled ; but at the 
same time he admitted that the exigencies of the State must out- 
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weigh every other consideration, and therefore refrained from oppog. 
ing the bill. And he adopted this course the more readily 
because he confidently believed that when the fivances wer 
again, as he trusted would soon be the case,-in a healthy 
condition, the Income-tax would be abolished. The Jate Sir Henry 
Durand followed in the same. strain. He considered the ta; 
to be unsuited to the country, but was reconciled to it in the 
present instance by the fact that our financiers seemed unable 
to suggest any other means of touching the classes most benefit. 
ted by our rule, and he too trusted that it would be regarded ag q 
temporary measure. The rest of the Council seem to have given 
silent votes, and so the bill passed. 

Sir Richard ‘Temple himself on this occasion, in a brief reply to 
the Maharaja of Jaipur, brought out for the first time an argument 
which he and others have since very frequently used. He denied that 
tine Income-tax was “ odious to the people,” and argued that it could 
not be so, because only a small proportion of the peeple,—one in 
a thousand, tre said—is taxed. It has since been conclusively prov. 
ed, aud Sir Richard’s Indian experience should have taught him, 
that a tax of this kind affects many others . besides the actual as- 
sessees; and we mention Sir Richard’s argument here, not be- 
canse it seems to us to carry any very great weight, but merely as 
being one of the only two considerations having any claim to be 
called serious arguments which have been brougkt forward against 
recent opponents of direct taxation. An increase in the rate of the 
Tneomre-tax was not the only thing done to meet the supposed finan- 
cial crisis in the autumn of 1869. Savings to a large amount were 
effected by cutting down expenditure, though in the previous 
Mareh it had been clearly stated that economy had already been 
carried as far as possible, or in other words, to quote Sir Richard's 
not very graceful language, that “retrenchment had been al- 
“ready pushed to its reasonable extremity in order to cut the coat 
“ of our expenditure according to the cloth of our income.” But 
the Income-tax is the subject with which we are now dealing, and 
these other measures need not therefore be discussed. 

In April 1870 Sir Richard Temple’s second financial statement 
was made. In the first place an éxplanation was given of the 
errors in the estimates for the year 1868-9, which when discovered 
in his absence, led to the financial crisis or panic to which we 
have referred above. The deficit estimated at nearly a_ million, 
had turned out to be no less than two millions and three quarters. 
But the increased expenditure, which brought about this result was 
—as appears from Sir Richard’s statement—of an exceptional 
character and unlikely to recur. It may be that it could have 
been foreseen, We have not sufficient iuformation to say whether 
this is so or not, But at all. events the unexpected deficit at the 
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close of the year 1868-9 arose from such causes as to afford no 
slorable excuse or justification for the unusual proceedings of Mr, 
Strachey and the Secretary Mr. Chapman, when it was discove ed ; 
and as we shall have to criticise Sir Richard Temple more or less 
uofavourably below, we the more readily express our opinion here, 
thatin the matter of this so-called financial crisis he was unfairly 
treated. The Supreme Couacil cannot break itself wp inte parties 
like a parliament. It must act together as one man on the 
views accepted by it asa whole; but it is clear that though Sir 
Richard ‘l'emple’s partiality for an Income-tax may be lis own, 
vet the exaggerated views of our finaacial position which led to 
ts sudden imposition ata high rate, was to seme extent forced 
upon him. He may accept Mr, Strachey’s view now, but he 
did not do so at first, and if the matter had rested with him, the 
sensational proceedings of the autumn of 1869 would never have 
occurred. 

But we must return to his speech in March 1870. Having ex- 
lained, as we have said, how the formidable deficit at the close of 
the year 1868-9 had arisen, he went on to say that in spite of the 
increased salt duty and Income-tax, in spite of the large reductions 
effected, the year 1869-70 toe weuld end with a deficit of over 
£400,000. For the year then just beginning, the estimates showed 
adeficit of a million and a quarter if wo extra taxation were im- 
posed; and to meet this deficit the Income-tax was raised to six 
pies in the rupee, or 3$ per cent. At the same time the previous 
system of rough assessment.in classes was abolished, and assessors 
were empowered to call upon each individual for a return of -his 
weome. Thas, while the rate of the tax was increased, its ma- 
chinery was at the same time made more inquisitorial, and a power- 
ful weapon of annoyance and extortion was placed in the hands of 
all assessing officers, For it must be remembered that almost any 
uative of India would gladly pay a good round sum to avoid the ne- 
essity of furnishing returns about his income, the amount of which 
lein many cases does not clearly know, and in all cases is very 
lath to disclose. From this time dates that violent opposition to an 
ludian imperial Income-tax which has lasted up to the present day, 
inl which will undoubtedly continue t» embarrass Government till 
the obnoxious impost disappears from the statute-book.* Not that 
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_* As an illustration of the spirit Bengali Song sent to the “Spec- 
i which. the Income-tax is regarded tator,” by. a correspondent siguin 
throughout the country, we repriut himself Anglo-Indian:— 

the fullowing translation of a popular 


“The fruit of so much labour. the blood of the bodies of the people— 
“Taking this to preserve their rule—what sort of greatness is this ? 
“This is killing a cow to supply-a-Brahmin with shoes ; 

“The cry of the Ryots is like that of a frog in the mouth of a snake, 
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the tax was popular before, but in 1860 it was simply regarded by 
natives as a punishment for the Mutiny ; and as we have said above, 
if they had objected no one would have listeued. ‘The European com. 
munity tooat that time saw that alarming financial embarrassment 
had to be met, and were ready to bear their fair share of the burden, 
Moreover the tax was looked upon in those days as a temporary 
one, and when its period of five years had expired, it accordingly 
ceased. In 1869 again, when Sir Richard Temple’s first Income-tax 
was imposed its rate was low, and all or almost all the Europeans af. 
fected by it had previously come within the range of the certificate 
tax. There was no reason therefore why they should resist, and the 
outcry raised by the native papers fell dead and flat like most other 
purely native complaints. In the autumn of 1869, when the rate of 
the tax was raised, a pressing financial necessity was alleged ; and 
though, as we have said, the incredulous expressed doubt and talked 
about “hysterics in high places,” the appeal which Government 
then made to the public was on the whole successful. But when the 
new budget was produced, and it became apparent that the financial 
administration was drifting without rudder or compass, without a 

olicy or a definite aim, simply relying on the Income-tax to 
meet the deficit created by the reckless extravagance of tlic 


great spending departments underthe direct control of the Su- 
preme Government—when this was seen, and an Income-tax at 
a rate rising or falling as might be required to suit the fluctua- 
tions of the opium market, the ambition of a clever engineer, 
or the incapacity of a blundering financier—when such a tax as this 
was proposed as a permanent resource, and imposed at an oppres- 
sively heavy rate, the patience of the European public could last 





‘““The assessors are their grandfathers’ fathers. Instead of a handful, 


they fill their arms ; 

“Coming on the poor, like the King of Death, they go from village to 
* village. 

‘‘ As a water-melon which may be held in the hand, contains seven hand- 
“ fuls of seeds, : 

“ So nie clever fellows get ten rupees, when the income-tax is one rupee 
* only. 

“ The ad esd to be on the land ; then it fell on water, and oh, mother! 
** what will the end be ? 

“ Thus thinking the wind flew away in terror, saying, “By and by, they 
‘ will seize me too by the hair of the head:” 

“Tf ye ha so in time of peace, when war comes our very lives will be 
‘6 en ; 

“ If the watercourses are dry in winter, summer will bring death ; 

“‘ When the word is given our fortunes flow to the treasury, 

“ As achild might to its nurse’s arms when she calls. 

“ Lord Lawrence’s reign being over, we thought that trouble was past. 

“ Past is it? or but coming? Any one may see, 

“ The dark age is only beginning,—what will be our fate hereafter ? 

* Lord Mayo’s voice is heard, ‘The soul trembles with fear,” 
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no longer, and a violent outcry was raised in the English 
papers. The native press was encouraged by this support to 
speak out more loudly and boldiy than before. Local Governments 
were driven, by the dangerous spirit everywhere visible, to enquire 
more closely than they had ever done before into the real working 
of the tax. District officers, finding themselves at last consulted, 
expressed their almost unanimous opinion regarding the impossi- 
bility of justly distributing direct taxation ; and, consequently, 
the truth for the first time became fully known, and an absolute- 
ly overwhelming mass of evidence was collected to shew the 
grievous hardship and great political danger resulting from the 
attempt to remedy by direct taxation the financial blunders of 
Government, 

The opposition began in Council. Mr. Chapman, the additional 
oficial member from Bombay, said that he considered the tax un- 
suited to the circumstances of the country, and recommended a 
policy of economy rather than one of additional taxation ; not the 
cheese-paring in which the Financial Department delighted, or the 
extravagant folly of reducing public works expenditure while keep- 
ing up establishments almost on their former scale, but real, 
earnest economy. Mr. Bullen Smith*—one of the ablest non- 
oficial member who has ever sat in Council, a member whose. 
broad intelligence contrasts very strongly with the narrow doctri- 
naire notions of the present ruling clique—followed in the 
same strain ; “In common,” he said, “with almost all who have 
“troubled themselves to think about the matter at all, 1 have 
“alvays considered the Income-tax unsuitable to this country ; 
“and the more I have heard of its working, the stronger has this 
‘opinion become. From the nature and habits of the people 
“with whom we have to deal, it is a tax which never has brought, 
“and I believe never will bring, into the coffers of Government 
‘anything like the amount it ought to bring, if fairly paid by all 
‘those who are supposed to come within its scope. It is there- 
“fore a tax which falls with peculiar severity on comparatively few, 
“and it is a tax which is attended with much oppression in the 
‘tural districts, not only towards people who ought to pay, but to 
“many whom the Government do not expect to contribute to- 
“wards it.” Mr. Cowie, another non-official member, said “ a tolera- 
‘bly long experience in this’ Council enables me to say, that 
‘what is by courtesy called a discussion on the budget, is no dis- 
“cussion at all, inasmuch as no amount of argument will alter the 
‘foregone ‘conclusions which have been arrived at. All that 
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* Mr. Bullen Smith, as a member—affecting the native agricultural 

the firm to which the vast zemin- community than most non-ollicial 
es of Watson & Co. now belong, Europeans, 

‘a better authority on matters 
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“honourable members can do, is to ventilate their individual opj- 
“nions.” He then went on to express astonishment at the poverty 
of inveution which could devise no better means of increasing the 
revenue, than two or three turns of the screw of the Income-tax 
and said that if it rested with him, the Finanee Minister should 
be compelled to devise some other mode of taxation, Mr. Stephen 
as a member of the executive Government, of course supported 
the tax. So did Mr. Strachey, whe took the opportunity of promi- 
nently putting forward his favourite doctrine, that the imposition 
of new taxes is the great civilizing agency from which alone there 
is hope for the future. Sir Henry Durand, while again declaring 
his conviction that the income-tax was odious to the country, unsuit- 
ed to the people, and poor in its return, was compelled to vote with 
his colleagues. Sir Richard ‘Temple expressed the opinion which 
he has since frequently repeated, that the tax is an excellent 
one. He refrained, however, as he has consistently since refrained, 
from producing arguments i» support of this view. We must, how- 
ever, do him the justice of saying that he dissented from Mr, 
Strachey’s singular notion, that an increase of taxation in a new 
form, which, though involving no control on the part of those who 
bear it, we are pleased to call local, is an object to be striven for, 
And so the bill passed. 

- As might have been expected, a violent opposition at ence began 
out of doors; and the outcry became louder and more angry when 
it was discovered a few weeks later, that the estimates on which the 
budget was framed were again all. wreng, and that the year 1869-70 
ended with a small surplus of £118,668 instead of the expected 
deficit of £625,594, thus removing one of the principal justifica- 
tions which had been put forward for the heavy rate of tax imposed. 
The Calcutta Chamber of Commerce addressed Government'as soon 
as this fact-was known, and received in reply one of those illogical 
and uncourteous letters which the Fivancial Secretariat is peculiarly 
. skilful in composing. The revenues and expenditure of one year, 
they were told, have nothing to do with those of another year, and 
consequently no remission could be made in the heavy rate of. 
Income-tax. ‘The notion of Sir Richard Temple and Mr. Chap- 
man, men without the slightest special knowledge or experience, 
delivering themselves on the sulject of estimates and accounts 
to Mr. Bullen Smith and his colleagues, whose whole life 
has been spent in commercial pursuits, is sufficiently ludicrous. 
The doctrine that new taxes should be imposed and remitted year 
by year to meet every fluctuation in the opium revenue, no account 
being taken of previous actual results, is too absurd one would 
think to be propounded with a grave face by any sensible man. 
But the gravity of the Government of India is immoveable. They 
replied as we have suid, aud stuck to the tax at 3 percent. Liv- 
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ing as they were at Simla, out of reach of all personal sources of 
‘nfurmation, they stopped their ears to the complaints re-echoed 
throughout the country, and simply denied that the tax was specially 
burdensome. ‘They made no reference to the district officers who 
alone could have told them of the facts. Their serene self-com- 
placency was untroubled by a doubt. It is a mere selfish cry, 
{Ney said, raised oy the European interlopers and repeated in the 
native papers. As for the suffering of the poor—how can they 
suffer when incomes under £50 a year go free? So the Income- 
tax and the gaieties at Simla were alike undisturbed. The 
Government of the North-West Provinces gave ample warning that 
all was not going well. Here, in Bengal, Sir William Grey was 
equally outspoken as to the irritation created by the tax, and the 
impossibility of assessing it with any approach to justice. But 
local Governments, like non-official Europeans and native papers, 
and district officers, are objects too mean to be considered by Lord 
Mayo and his advisers, It was evident to them that the whole Indian 
world, from provincial Governors downwards, had conspired to. bring 
railing accusations against their pet tax from mere malice and envy. 

In March last the budget of the present year, 1871-72, was 
presented to the Council, and our Indian readers will remember 
the debate which followed when a renewed income-tax was pro- 
posed at the rate of oue per cent on all incomes above £75 a year. 
The estimates cf the previous year had again been at fault. In- 
stead of a bare equilibrium, there had been a surplus of a million, so 
that half the amount realised-from the Income-tax could have been 
spared. For the present year the estimated deficit, if the income- 
tax were remitted, was no more than £550,000, a sum which 
it did not require a very striking amount of ingenuity to raise or 
save in some other way. But Simla had its back up, and was not 
going to be beaten whatever the continent of India might say. 
Things had come to a pretty passif Members of Council, fresh from 
the clear air of the hills, were to give way before the valgar herd, 
official and non-official, of dwellers in the plains. Sir Richard 
Temple gave it to be understood that the Income-tax was in no way 
exceptionally burdensome ; that in fact so far as he knew, only thir- 
teen cases of oppression under it had occurred in all India ;* and re- 
imposed it, as we have said, at the rate of one per cent. Thereupon 
followed a debate such as no Indian Council had hitherto witnessed. 
Mr. Robinson, the official Member for Madras, after detailing the 
various taxes already borne by the agricultural population of his 
presidency, earnestly pleaded agaiust the imposition of this further 
grievous burden. 
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* His words were carefully guard- if this was not their meaning they 
ed but they were evidently intended had none. 
toconvey this impression, In fact 
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“We had no instance,” he said, “ of the successful application of an 
‘« [ncome-tax of this kind to a poor agricultural country like India. He 
“ was perfectly satisfied that this form of taxation was eminently unsuit- 
“ ed to, and absolutely unfair in, this land of small peasant farmers 
“and moderate proprietors ; where agriculture was almost the only 
‘* important industry, and employed eighty per cent. of an indigen po. 
“ pulation ; and where, probably, nearly one-half of the average profits 
“ of ali agricultural toil, industry and capital was already swept away 
“ by crushing taxation, to pay military charges and the interest on old 
‘* War Loans, and for the costly administration of the most expensive 
“ nation in the world. An Income-tax, was, he thought, utterly out of 
‘ place, and inequitable amongst an agricultural population already 
“ placed relatively at great disadvantage as respects taxation. And the 
 inequitableness of this additional tax on their profits was, at this 
‘‘ moment, enhanced by the fact that it operated in further diminution 
‘‘ of agricultural profits, at a time when these were already in course of 
serious additional narrowing under the revised settlements which were 
“ being carried out throughout the length and breadth of the land, and 
“ were likely to diminish seriously the value of all landed property as an 
‘* investment and a means of livelihood. ; 

‘The Government of India had before them papers from Madras which 
‘‘ shewed how utterly impossible it was to assess equitably landed in- 
* comes in this country—and in almost every income-tax assessment 
** the land question was involved—without disturbing, far and wide, 
“ existing conditions, exciting deep agrarian discontent, and causing 
“ much confusion, oppression and corruption, The “ rack-rent ” of land- 
‘‘ ed property could not be ascertained without inquisitorial measures, 
‘‘ and a departure from the existing system ofland administration, which 
‘‘ would cause serious dissatisfaetion. In short, he considered that the 
“ levy of an Income-tux on agricultural interests, as they now presented 
‘‘ themselves in India, was impolitic and inequitable, and now, he be- 
* lieved, happily needless. 

“ He need scarcely add that the modus operands of this measure of 
“ taxation furnished another most serious objection to its needless conti- 
“nuance. In England, there was some morality amongst income-tax 
“ agsessors and assessees, feeble as this instinct was, even there, amongst 
*‘ the latter. In this country, he was sorry to say that, almost univer- 
* sally, only the worst instincts were roused and exercised on both sides 
“ under the operation of this measure. Any one practically acquainted 
“ with the working of the Income-tax knew that the whole thing, from 
* one end of the country to the other, was an unseemly and demoralising 
‘ wrangle between the lower orders of Government officials, and the 
* people of ali classes—tor, from interested motives, the challenge was 
“ carried far below the classes intended to be taxed, and exemption- 
“fees were levied by threats far and wide—a wrangle in which the su- 
** perior orders of Government officials rarely found that they could act 
“as umpires equitably or to their own satisfaction. Bewildering inabl- 
‘lity to reach the truth,) unfair charge'and surcharge, and too often 
‘< oppression, partiality and corruption; on the one side, were met by 
“ disingenuousness and cringing, and too often by lying and bribery, oD 
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«the other. He was perfectly satisfied it was net worth the while of an 
« honourable Government, which was deeply interested in the moral 
« well-being of this people, and in the integrity of their public services, 
«to endeavour to recoupa more or less illusory adverse balance of 
« £500,000, in a generous revenue of fifty millions, at that price, in the 
« demoralisation of their subordinate public servants and ill-will amongst 
« the people, which was now most unquestionably being paid. 


He further went on to give his testimony in support of the opi- 
nion expressed by Mr. Norton the late able Advocate-General at 
Madras, that there exists at this moment a sullen feeling of dis- 
content amongst natives from one end of the Empire.to the other. 
“The vast body of observant and thoughtful men throughout the 
country °—Mr. Robinson continued—“ had testified earnestly that 
“this impost had produced a state of feeling amongst the native 
“community such as had been evoked by no other measure of 
“which we had had any experience.” 

Mr. Cowie, a non-official Member, would have wished to see the 
tax altogether removed, but contented himself with moving two 
amendments restricting its operation to a single year, and to in- 
comes above £100 a year. 

Mr. Inglis, the official Member for the North-West Provinces, made 
a short but telling speech, which is officially reported as follows :—He 


“would vote against the introduction of this Bill. Hedid so because 
“his experience of the working of the income-tax during the years it 
‘had been in force in India convinced him that it was a tax altogether 
“unsuited to the people of this country, and because he knew that its 
“imposition was attended with very many serious evil consequences 
“which ought not to be disregarded by any Government. _ 

“ There was probably no member of this Council who had had better 
“ opportunities than he had had for forming an opinion on this tax. He 
“had had to assess it as Collector, to hear appeals against it as Commis- 
“ sioner, and latterly to look after the assessment of the whole of the 
“ North-Western Provinces asa Member of the Board of Revenue, and he 
“had no hesitation in saying, in the words used by the Local Taxation 
“ Committee assembled last year in the North-West, when speaking of 
“the income-tax ‘ that it was a tax odious to the people and odious to 
“the officers who had to assess and collect it.’ He believed that this 
“opinion was held by every officer who had had to take an active part 
“in assessing the tax. The causes of this were not far to seek. The 
“people detested the tax in consequence of the inquisition, oppression 
“and extortion, which everywhere accompanied its enforcement ; the 
“officers of Government hated it because they saw all these evil prac- 
a going on around them, while they were powerless to put a stop 

em. 

“The area of the districts was so large and the population so great 
“that it was impossible for any.Collector to make the assessments him- 
2 self, He was consequently compélled to employ a lot of underpaid 
‘Natives to prepare lists of the persons liable to assessment, and 
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“had to rely on information which he well knew to be untrust. 
“worthy, when estimating the amount to be charged on each person, 
“Tt frequently happened that a Collector had not been in charge of a dis. 
“trict more than a few weeks, or even days, when he was called upon 
“to assess it to the income-tax. Hé was consequently in total ignorance 
“of the circumstances of the people he had to assess, and did not know 
‘ where to turn to for information on which he could rely, to enable him 
“to form an opinion on the returns sent in. He felt that he was work. 
“ing in the dark ; that with the best intentions, and with the most ear- 
“nest desire to do right, he was probably every day committing the most 
“ frightful injustice. It was this groping about in the dark, this uncer. 
“tainty, this impossibility of obtaining any reliable data on which to 
‘base the assessments, that made the tax so hateful to the officer who 
‘‘had to assess it, and to the people who had to pay it. It was just the 
“same with the income-tax of 1860. The returns of that tax, published 
“afterwards, shewed that no less than 93 per cent. of the assessments 
“were surcharges, and a surcharge to the income-tax meant nothing 
“ more nor less than a guess made by an assessor on information which 
“was worth nothing. The guess might be high, or it might be too low, 
“but no one could tell which, and most assuredly it had no relation 
“ whatever to the real income of the person surcharged. 

“The Hon’ble Sir R. Temple, in his speech on the budget, said it was 
“noteworthy that, on a circular being addressed to the several Local 
“ Governments in India ,enquiring whether there were any known cases 
‘‘of oppression or over-exaction, replies had been received from all of 
‘them (except the Government of Bengal), to the effect that no such cases 
“were known, while the Government of Bengal did indeed transmit a 
‘<resumé of some thirteen cases. The Hon’ble Gentleman remarked 
“on this that the number was of course a matter for much regret, 
‘‘though relatively it was not large. Now, Mr. Inglis submitted 
“that the statement hardly gave a correct impression of the 
“purport of the replies sent in by the various Governments, He 
“believed that the Government of Bengal replied that numerous 
“cases of oppression had come to light; and that thirteen cases were 
“forwarded as samples for the information of the Government of India. 
“ The other Governments, he believed, replied that there was no doubt 
“ that extortion prevailed to a lamentable extent, but that no cases had 
“been specially brought to notice, and it was not probable that they 
“would be ; for a man who had paid to get his name left out of the 
“lists, or who had paid to get off a threatened surcharge, was not likely 
“to come forward afterwards and state publicly what he had done. 
“Though the people suffered in silence, it was none the less true that 
“ bribery and extortion prevailed, nor was the disaffection-and disloyalty 
“engendered the less general, or the less worthy. of the very serious 
“consideration of the Government. 

“The Hon’ble Sir R. Temple had said, on several occasions, that it 
“was absurd to call a tax unpopular, which fell on only one in three 
“hundred of the population. Now, Mr Inglis confessed he could not 
“understand how any one who had given the slightest attention to the 
“ objections urged against an income-tax, could make use of such an arg 
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«ment as this, It might be true that only one in three hundred of the 
«people paid income-tax to Government ; but it was equally true that, 
«of the two hundred and ninety-nine remaining, at least one-half were 
« subjected to the most vexatious and oppressive inquisition and extor- 
«tion when the preliminary lists were drawn up, and that a very large 
«number of these men had to pay to keep their names out of the lists. 
« All this went on, though the officers of Government did their best to 
“prevent it. This bribery and extortion seemed inherent in the very 
« nature of an income-tax in this country, where the population affected 
«was so large and the officers of Government so few. He did not believe 
«that a man could be found who, having assessed a district to the income- 
«tax, would say that he believed the tax to have been levied fairly, and 
“without a lamentable amount of bribery and corruption. No blame 
“could be imputed to the officers charged with the assessment and 
“collection of the tax for this. They everywhere did their utmost 
“to prevent these evil practices, and they protested against the tax, 
“because they knew from experience that these evil consequences 
“everywhere attended its enforcement, notwithstanding their most 
“strenuous and unceasing endeavours to put a step to them. It 
“was, he believed, no exaggeration to say that, for every man who 
“paid income-tax to Government, twenty paid to get off; and that for 
“every rupee paid into the treasury, another was paid to the subordinate 
“ Native officials ; that is, the Natives of India paid last year upwards 
“of two millions as income-tax, and upwards of two millions more as 
“ bribes. 

“Everywhere, throughout the country, the tax was demoralizing to 
“the people ; everywhere false returns were sent in ; everywhere the 
“trading classes were beginning to keep two sets of books, one set shew- 
“ing accurately their real transactions, the other set containing a care- 
“fu'ly prepared garbled account to be shewn to the income-tax assessors. 
“How unsuited the tax was to the people of this country, and how 
“heartily it was detested by them, might be gathered from the fact, that 
“no Na'ive Government had ventured to levy it, and these Governments 
“were by no means backward in devising new sources of taxation. It 
“was the British Government alone which had the power to force this 
“tax on its unwilling subjects, and the British Government even could 
“levy it only in times of profound peace. 

“ A tax, then, which was everywhere and always accompanied by the 
“corruption and extortion which attended the income-tax in India; a 
‘‘tax which demoralized the people to the extent this did ; a tax which 
“created such wide-spread and deep disaffection and dislike to our 
“Government as this had; a tax which no Native Government had ever 
‘ventured to impose, and which the British Government itself could 
“levy only in time of peace, was a tax which ought not to be imposed, 
“even if it produced millions ; but to put it on in order to obtain a paltry 
“fifty lakhs in a budget of over fifty million pounds sterling, was, he 
“maintained, most unwise and impolitic, especially when, as in the pre- 
“sent case, there seemed to be good reason to doubt whether there was 
“any deficit at all. : 
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Mr. Cockerell, the Bengal official Member, followed to the same 
effect. Mr. Chapman, the Bombay official Member though he 
would have opposed the proposal to impose an income-tax for the 
first time, yet accepted the concession now made of reducing the rate 
to 1 per cent. and exempting incomes under £75 a year, and 
supported the Bill. Mr. Bullen Smith ina singularly able and tem. 
perate speech, said that he did not believe the tax to be necessary and 
remonstrated strongly against any attempt to place it among the per- 
manent sources of revenue. At the same time he administered a re- 
buke as telling as it was well deserved to Sir Richard Temple’s flip- 
pant pretence that he knew of no special hardship connected with the 
administration of the tax. “It might be asked,” he’ said, “why 
“he referred to these things? Simply because he felt that we could 
“not afford to weaken, by one single thread, the slender cord of 
“sympathy which existed between us and those for whom we legis- 
“late. However we might differ in opinion as to the financial 
“ measures adopted last April, we must all unite in deploring 
“the lamentable want of cordiality between Governors and 
“ governed, by which the year now closing had been so strikingly 
“marked, and it was because he feared the reference made 
“to those reports* would not tend in any degree to pro- 
“mote a better feeling that he would fain haveseen it omitted 
“ spmpathy.” 

“altogether or couched in terms of broader and more hearty 

Mr. Campbell, the new Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal declin- 
ed to enter on the question whether an Income-tax ought 
or ought not to be imposed, but was quite ready to admit 
that there was a strong feeling of hostility to it on the part of 
the taxpayers, the officers in Bengal who had to administer it, 
and all the local governments, including that of Bombay. He 
further went on to throw out a suggestion of which, if we mistake 
not, more will be heard hereafter, that, however hateful to the people 
arigidly administered imperial Income-tax might be, a local property- 
tax roughly and gradually assessed might be the best means of reach- 
ing the richer classes. In administering the Income-tax, assessments 
have to be completed within a limited time. It is physically impos- 
sible that the assessor should visit even for an hour all the villages 
where assessments are made. Everything rests on hearsay and is 
done in a hurry. The rigid provisions of the law in the matter 
of appeals, too, seem framed as if they had been with the express 
object of rendering equitable administration of the tax impossible, 
and turning district officers, much against their will, into instru- 
ments of torture. But if,as Mr. Campbell suggested, all direct 
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* This refers to Sir Richard’s state- sion had been officially reported. 
ment that only 13 cases of oppres- 
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taxation were local, the well-todo people in each district might 
very well in the course of a few years be roughly appraised. Mis- 
takes would -of course still be made, but the errors of a good-natured 
Collector would often be corrected by a sterner successor, and in the 
end a tolerably correct guess would be made at the amount of each 
rich man’s-substance, especially if the administration were made not 
only provincial but local, so that each man might feel that in letting 
off his neighbour too easily he was increasing the burden on his own 
shoulders, Another strong point made by the Lieutenant-Governor 
was this. In England the great advantage of av Income-tax is its 
elasticity. It can be raised or lowered year by year as may be neces- 
sary. Here on the other hand the tax at a low rate brings in so little 
as to be hardly worth collecting, while at a high rate it is not 
worth the extreme opposition aud ill-feeling which is engendered. 

The other speakers in this now celebrated debate need not be 
specially noticed. Mr. Stephen, as usual, proved himself a clever 
advocate, and all the members of the Executive naturally support- 
ed the bill, though General Norman admitted that he did not 
approve of the tax. Mr. Strachey, whose sensational proceedings 
were the first beginning of trouble, denied the truth of Mr. Inglis’s 
statements ; and alleged from his own experience that if in 
any district the people were harassed and oppressed, it could 
only be from gross maladministration. At the same time he 
threatened Mr. Inglis with the displeasure of the local Government 
under which he served. Those who are not familiar with the 
manners and customs of the Government of India, will doubt- 
less think such a threat..to the last_ degree unseemly. Here in 
India we are accustomed to them and feel no surprise. | 

At the close of the debate, the President made a long and, in 
some respects, able speech, in which the following passage oc- 
curred :— 


“Twas much struck the other day by the very strong observations 
“that were made by my hon’ble friend Mr. Inglis, who is intimately ac- 
“ quainted with the circumstances of the North Western Provinces, He 
“presented to the Council his experience of the working of the tax, 
“ His account was alarming. 

“ It is impossible to overlook such a statement made by so eminent 
“an oflicial. We are about, therefore, to request the North-Western: Go- 
‘ vernment to furnish us with a catalogue of the cases which have direct- 
“ ly or indirectly come to their knowledge showing either oppression or 
“ maladministration as connected with the levy of the income-tax. We 
“are also about to ask that Government to supply us with the names of 
“ the individuals concerned, and the officers through whom this informa- 
“tion had been conveyed. Weshall ask who the subordinate officials are 
“ that were referred to, and what are the reasons why the Aaministration 
“is unable to contro] or to prevent the abuses described. We shall further 

“ask whether these alleged evils‘and demoralization are supposed to be 
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“confined to the assessment and collection of this branch of the 
“revenue. We shall further ask wheher, if these evils are found to 
“ exist with regard to the collection of this and other branches of revenye 
“ any remedies can be suggested to prevent their recurrence. J can 
‘‘ hardly conceive that a more important series of questions could be put 
“ to a Government, and I have no reason to doubt that the Lieutenayt. 
** Governor of the North-West will give his most earnest attention to 
*‘ them.” 

The reply from Sir W. Muir is now before the world; and we 
propose to conclude this article by reproducing from this reply 
and other trustworthy sources afew facts and opinions to show 
how the Income-tax really works. 

“The sentiments of Mr. Inglis,’ Sir William Muir’s Govern- 
ment replied, “ are shared more or less by probably three-fourths 
“ of the officers in these provinces who have had an opportunity 
‘* of forming an opinion ; and His Honor has found with hardly an 
“exception that those officers possessed of the most experience 
“and judgment, coincide to a large extent in the views and im- 
“ pressions of Mr. Inglis. They do not indeed pretend to certify 
“ the degree or the amount of bribery and corruption, which they 
“think was put incautiously by him into too definite a shape, 
“and asserted with too universal and sweeping a condemnation. 
“ But taking these statements as figures-of-speech, and as ex- 
“ pressive of a very general prevalence of oppression and corrup- 
* tion, they are speaking broadly atone with him.” * * * * «Jj 
“ was not the superior agency of the tehseeldars from which the 
“ oppression chiefly proceeded. Where, indeed, they were inclined 
“to be corrupt, they no doubt had large opportuntities; andi 
“ would be surprising if, considering the venial character of bribery 
“in the eyes of native society, they were everywhere and without 
“ exception proofs against the temptation. But we may hope that, 
“as arule, they were proof.” “ The real delinquents and oppres- 
“ sors of the country were, as the Lieutenant-Governor understands 
“the complaint, the underlings through whom the tehseeldars 
“or superior officers were, as a matter of necessity, obliged 
“to work. How else could the telseeldar proceed where 
“there were hundreds of villages and thousands of persons, 
“ whose means were to be tested—a process necessarily involv- 
“ing local investigation and local knowledge. There was no 
“ other machinery to his hand; he was obliged to useit. And 
“ yet no one who knows anything of native character should doubt 
“that putwarees and small officials having such a commission, 
“would, in the execution of it, attend to their own interests.” 
_ * * * * “Such, though susceptible of proof only 
“in rare and exceptional cases, is the oppressive manner in 
“ which the tax is believed by our most experienced officers to 
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«have worked. It will perhaps be asked why this bribery and 
« extortion has not more frequently come to light? The answer 
« js—why should it? The people were only too glad to pay and 
« he free; why should ‘they complain of a benefit believed to have 
«heen cheaply purchased?” * * * * * “ How far the unpopu- 
«Jarity of the tax is due to payment of this kind made to escape 
«taxation, and how far to a sense of the liability to over-assess- 
« ment owing to the arbitrary nature of the tax and hopelessness 
« of redress and appeal, the Lieutenant-Governor is unable to say. 
« But so much His Honour may say, without any hesitation, that 
“in the course of a long service in India, he has never witnessed 
“anything approaching the popular discontent created by the 
“Tncome-tax during the last two years. In many places the 
« Lieutenant-Governor’s. camp was besieged with complainants, 
“and yet in taking up individual cases, it was almost impossible, 
“from the nature of the case and the absence of data, to determine 
“inany single instance that injustice had beendone. The same 
“may be said of the Commissioner, and the same of the Collector ; 
“when they amended the assessment, it was more by a sort of 
“intuition that something was wrong, than from any distinct evi- 
“dence of a specific overcharge.” 

Sir William Muir’s reply enclosed letters from both ‘the 
members of the Board of Revenue, in which reference was 
made to a previous demi-official communication, stating the 
Board’s belief that great extortion was practised by the 
native officials to whom the assessment of the tax was neces- 
sarily entrusted, in the form of enforced payment of sums 
levied as black-mail by the -assessing -officer, and paid by the 
people with the view of securing the exclusion of their names 
from the Income-tax list, or for their inclusion in a lower grade. 
This confidential communication must apparently have escaped 
Sir Richard Temple’s memory when he spoke of only 13 cases of 
oppressions having been officially reported ; since it cannot be sup- 
posed that he intended to make a mere quibble on the word “ offici- 
ally.” However that may be, these later letters from the members of 
the Board are thoroughly explicit. “I believe,” Mr. Reid says, 
“that Mr. Inglis was quite within the mark when he stated that 
“natives of India have paid as much in the form of bribes to es- 
“cape payment of the tax, as they have paid into the Government 
“treasury as Income-tax ;” and again “I go entirely with Mr. 
“Inglis, when he charges the Income-tax with demoralizing the 
“people by the inducement which it holds out to the preparation 
“of two sets of accounts,—one for the trader, and the other for 
“the Government officer.” Mr. Mayne, the junior member of the 
Board, writes in the same strain :—“ It is idle,” Le says, “to call for 
“a catalogue of cases showing oppression and maladministration. 
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“Tt is useless to ask the names of individuals concerned. A few 
“ cases of this kind may be counted, a few offenders: handed over to 
“justice; but in the nature of things very few of these cases are 
“ever brought to notice.” * * * * * “But it is nevertheless 
“true in my belief that cases of this kind are innumerable, and 
“that they do cause and have caused an amount of irritation and 
“ dissatisfaction throughout the country, which is most deplorable, 
“and may be not unattended with danger. It is easy to suggest 
“to the Local Government to adopt remedies to prevent such thin 
“happening. There 78 no remedy save in the total abolition 
“of the tax.” 

The Resolution recorded upon this by the Financial Department 
was of a character, which is very much to be regretted. Irritated, 
as it would seem, by finding that Sir William Muir supported Mr, 
Inglis, the Supreme Government assumed that the hardship prov- 
ed to have been inflicted by the tax, was due to maladministration ; 
and in a tone which should never be adopted in official correspon- 
dence—least of all in a communication addressed to the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of a province—expressed the Governor General's sur- 
prise that such maladministration should have been allowed to exist. 
At the same time, strict orders were given, that no. officer of lower 
position than a tehseeldar should in future be allowed to make 
assessments, Reference was also made to reports giving a com- 
paratively favourable account of the working of the tax, which 
were submitted in the beginning of the year 1861 by Sir William 
Muir as a member of the Board of Revenue, and Sir George El- 
pbinstone as Lieutenant-Governor, with the evident intention of 
casting a slur upon the present administration. 

Sir William Muir’s reply to this has not been published in ez- 
ienso, but extracts from it which have appeared in one of the Cal- 
cutta papers* seem to show that it was absolutely crushing. With 
respect to the employment of officers below the rank of tehseeldars, 
it was sufficient to explain that no such officers ever had been em- 
ployed in making assessments. It is in the enquiries which must 
precede assessment, and in the necessary reference to those posses- 
sing local and personal knowledge of the inhabitants, that abuses 
and corruptions are most liable to occur. With regard to the 
contrast drawn between the present state of things and that 
‘which existed in 1861, the Lieutenant-Governor wrote as follows :— 
“The Governor General in Council has been pleased to contrast 
“ the administration of the Income-tax as reported in 1861, with 
“ the state of things now existing, and to attribute the deteriora- 
“tion to laxity of control under the present Government. His 
“ Honour submits that it would have been reasonable, perhaps 
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«only just, to have considered whether causes may not have been 
« at work other than want of effective supervision, before assuming 
« and publishing to the whole of India, the imputation against 
«this Government of a lax control.” And again “An implied 
« contrast is drawn in your despatch between the administration 
« of Sir G. Elphinstone in respect of the Income-tax, and that of 
« Sir William Muir. His Honour would not venture to place his 
«administration in competition with the Government of that 
“most eminent and lamented Statesman. Fortunately, however, 
“no such necessity exists. For, as remarked by His Excellency 
“in Council, the present Lieutenant-Governor was then member 
“of the Board, through whose agency alone Sir G. Elphinstone 
« worked the Income-tax, and in whose labours he reposed a gener- 
“ous and implicit confidence. The present Lieutenant-Governor, 
“as Member of the Board of Revenue, not only had occasion then 
“in conjunction with his colleague the late Mr. Rowland Money, 
“to carry out the instructions of the Government, both as to the 
“agency and the modus operandi of assessment; but also in his 
“circuits had the opportunity of closely watching the results. 
“He has had similar opportunities, in his annual tours as 
“ Lieutenant-Governor (which have reached to every district 
“in these provinces excepting Bundlekund and the Jhansie 
“ Division), of watching the present system ; and he is able from 
“personal knowledge to say, that there were no precautions 
“enjoined in 1861 which are not now enjoined; and that there 
“isnot any lower agency now made use of that was not then 
“employed.” We have said enough already to show what a wide 
difference there is between the circumstances under which Mr. 
Wilson’s Income-tax was imposed, and those of the present 
day;and the following passage from Sir William Muir’s rejoinder 
throws further light upon the point :—“ It is also certain that as the 
“people became familiar with the working of the tax, they learned 
“the comparative helplessness of Government in the ascertainment 
“of real income and the checking of evasion ; an antagonism has 
“thus grown up between the people and the Government assessors, 
“which has not tended to the. popularity of the measure, For 
“the same reason, their experience of the vagueness of the grounds 
“we have to go upon, has no doubt emboldened those through 
“whom the assessors are obliged to make their investigations, to 
“profit by our ignorance. It is not surprising that people so venal 
“in their habits should rapidly become more practised adepts in 
“corruption, and should be able year by year to turn the oppor- 
“tunity to better account.” In spite, too, of the total absence of 
earnest enquiry into its working and the meagre reports sent in 
from all provinces on Mr. Wilson’s tax, there is quite enough evi- 
dence on record to show that the.state of things was really not much 
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better then than in later years. Thus in the North-West Py: 
vinces the number of cases in which the returns furnished } 
assessees were accepted as correct, was only 33 per cent. In the 
remaining 96°7 per cent. of cases, therefore, assessments were made 
by guess-work. The report from the same provinces for that year 
says “the returns were if possible more useless in 1861-62 than 
“ they were in 1860-61. In the first year of the tax there soems 
“ to have been a hope that if a plausible return were made out, 
“it might be accepted ; there was, too, some fear of the severe 
“penalties contained in the Act. The peoplealso had not ip 
“1860-61 recovered from the abnormal dread of offending caused 
by the Penal Code, and the events out of which the tax originated, 
* But it seems to have been felt in 1861-62 that the safest course 
“ was to enter incomes at the lowest amount possible.” Again we 
find that in the year 1860-61 the tax was so “unduly pressed” 
in the district of Goruckpore, that a falling off of 24:3 per cent, 
in the following year could not be wondered at. This hardly seems 
to imply that the tax in those days worked well. 

The opinions of various local officers which are quoted in ana 
pendix to the N. W. Provinces Income-tax report for the year 1870- 
71 show very clearly some of the indirect evils, which it produces, 
Thus the Collector of Saharunpore says :—“ It is not only a mistake 
“ financially, but it is a mistake politically : it raises up discontent 
“ and irritation among the people; it is demoralising to the subord- 
“inate officials who assist us in assessing it ; worst perhaps of all 
“it weakens our administration and lessens our power of doing good, 
“by undermining and destroying the influence of our district 
“officers. The same people who many years ago, used to crowd 
“round and delight to talk to a district officer when he visited 
“their villages, now distrust him and fly from him because he 
“is a tax-collector, A district officer can hardly ask a ques- 
“tion from a native now without exciting the suspicion that he is 
“trying to worm out some information about his or his neighbour's 
“income. It is our duty, unfortunately, as servants of Government, 
* to assess this tax. But still itis also our duty to protest as 
“loudly as we can against it—to point out the evils attending 
*it—in the hope that some day the Supreme Government may 
“listen to us, and may be convinced that the tax-is not one which 
“is suited to India.” Other testimony is given to the same efiect 
which we have not space to quote. 

No one who has read what we have said .above will hesitate 
to accept as substantially correct Mr. Inglis’s account of the 
Income-tax in the North-West Provinces, But it may be said, 
and doubtless will be said, that the case is exceptional; that i 
other provinces there are not the same difficulties of administration. 
So far, hgwever, as Bengal proper is concerned, this notion 1 
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entirely refuted by the Board’s Income-tax report for the year 
1870-71 ; and the evidence of this report is the more valuable as 
coming from Mr’ Alonzo Money, one of the very few officers of 
experience and ability who regard the Income-tax with a modified 
approval. Indeed, the circumstances of Bengal proper are in some 
respects specially unfavourable. It is true that the province 
contains @ large number of tolerably wealthy persons of the middle 
class from whom an ideal Income-tax might very justly be le- 
vied. But the practical difficulties in the way of correct assess- 
ment are probably greater than in any other part of the country. 
Elsewhere some sort of subordinate executive establishment con- 
nects Government with the people. In Bengal there is nothing 
of the kind ; and its forty millions of inhabitants have to be assessed 
by some hundred and fifty officers, the majority of whom are alread 
_overburdened with other work, Sir Richard Temple will doubtless 
point out that though the people are many, the assessees are 
comparatively few ; but this does not much affect the case. As- 
sessees do not live in aspecial part of each town or district, nor 
can they be collected together by whistling for them. They have 
to be searched out in every village. It was doubtless slow work 
collecting gold from the bed of Pactolus, though compared With 
the sands in which they lay hidden the precious grains were few. 
The Government resolution on Mr. Money’s report gives an ex- 
cellent account of the way in which assessments are made, and 
as it seems to us alone can be made, in Bengal. 

“ Mr, Campbell’s own inquiries,” it says, “ tally with those of the 
“ Member in charge. - In Bengalit may. -be said that while there are 
“no permanent local establishments, the assessors are rarely selected 
“for local knowledge of the country and people, They come as 
“strangers, As strangers itis almost impossible that they should 
“have, or that, during the few days they remain in each part of the 
“district, they should acquire, any sufficient knowledge of the posi- 
“tion and resources of the people. His Honour has in vain press- 
“ed assessor after assessor for an explanation of the way in which 
“his assessments are made, but they have uniformly failed to give 
“any clear account of their proceedings. An assessor, it seems, asks 
“the neighbours or the ‘respectable people’; he looks at the 
“houses : he takes the profit of the land at Rs. 10 per beegah, if he 
“can discover the quantity, and puts on something for the cultiya- 
“tor's house ; he makes a shot, and he hears objections. This is all 
“that they can tell. The explanations given in Mr. Money’s 25th 
“paragraph do not go much farther. Baboo Jadoo Nauth Chowdry 
“well depicts the difficulties which have to be met, and shows how 
“his typical ‘respectable man’ turns out a rascal ; but as regards 
“his mode of surmounting his difficulties, it appears that he merely 
“summons neighbours or the ‘réspectable men’ from different parts 
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“ of the pergunnah and gets his information from them. The two nex} 
“ assessors quoted consult the headmen or make contending parties 
“ estimate one another, but they both seem to rely greatly on the 
“ chowkeedar, In other provinces tehsildars and mamlutdars haye 
been accused of corruption ; and especially it has been said that 
“ when they trust to subordinate writers, peons, and putwarees, cor. 
“ruption must be expected. But chowkeedars are a long step 
“ below any of these. Notoriously the most needy, ill-paid mep 
“in the country, it can hardly be supposed that they are very re. 
“liable. His Honour is impressed with the belief that if an attempt 
“is to be made at getting assessments in any degree approaching 
“ similarity, not to say equality of incidence, it will be necessary to 
“adopt much more systematic measures than have been yet at- 
“ tempted, and to persevere in them for a series of years,” 

Again, the position of the zemindars in Bengal puts an almost 
impassable bar in the way of anything like « just distribution of 
direct taxation. For it has been clearly established that at all 
events in some parts of the province, they levy illegal cesses of 
various kinds almost at their discretion ; and among these cesses 
is one to meet the burden thrown on them by the Income-tax. The 
sum collected far exceeds the amount of the tax which it is nominally 
intended to meet, so that even if all mere cultivators are exempted, 
as may perhaps be the case hereafter, from direct assessment, they 
will still find the Income-tax avery heavy burden. It will be 
said that the levy of illegal cesses should be prevented ; ‘and no 
one could feel this more acutely or is likely to strive more earnest- 
ly for their suppression than the present Lieutenant-Governor. 
But these things cannot be done in a day or a year or a genera- 
tion ; and till the relations of the landlords and tenants have been 
brought more into the light of day, or—and this seems to usa 
more hopeful prospect—till the gradual spread of intelligence and 
wealth has put the ryots in a position to hold their own better 
than at present, an Income-tax, or a road cess, or any other 
impost which the zemindar can shift on to the shoulders of his 
ar is sure to throw a grievous burden on those least able to 

ar it. 

There is much more to be said. We might quote opinions 
without number in support of our view. We might tell of cases 
by the score in which men, having been assessed and prosecuted 
and fined, when the few brass pots which were their only wealth 
had been sold, were found to be paupers. We could tell of others 
driven across the frontier into Nepal to avoid the hated tax- 
gatherer. But it is not our object to appeal to the feeling which 
such cases of grievous hardship, however isolated they might be, 
would be sure to excite. We simply desire to lay the plain broad 
facts before our readers, The subject will be forced upon their 
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attention, When next year’s budget is declared ; and it is well to 
consider it now. Whether Lord Mayo’s Government will give 
the tax up altogether, or hand it over to Local Governments, or 
stick to it in its present form, there are no means of saying ; but 
we cannot but hope that they will determine on getting rid of this 
most obvious and not least efficient cause of the rancour and 
distrust which pervade the country. A tax at one per cent. conti- 
nued from a previous year is of course a light thing compared 
with one imposed for the first time at a heavy rate; and year by 

ear, if fresh assessments are not pressed, it will be less and less felt. 
But the fact that direct taxation in India only ceases to be grievous- 
ly oppressive by becoming at the same time unproductive, is in itself 
sufficient to condemn it. Assuming for the sake of argument that 
the advocates of an Income-tax are in the right, it is nevertheless 
undeniable that the whole country is bitterly oppposed to them. 
There is no distinction in this matter between native and European, 
official and non-official. The Bengalee is at one with the Patriot, 
and the Englishman with the Amrita Bazar Patrika. Surely 
then, some sacrifice might well be made in order to remove such a 
constant source of hostility and distrust between Governors and 
governed. In India above all other countries it is necessary that 
Government should be conducted by statesmen, not by arithmeti- 
cians; and we cannot but hope that even at this eleventh hour 
Lord Mayo’s Government will decide on making a concession which, 
ifnot granted now, will one day be forced on them or their succes- 
sors ; and will either extinguish the tax altogether or at least hand 
it over to Local Governments to deal with as they please, 














Art. VII—REMINISCENCES OF AVA. 


EW nations in the world have such interminable histories 
and profess such a refined pleasure in reading them, as the 
subjects of our interesting ally, the King of Ava; and yet there 
is considerable reason to doubt if any large number of persons 
outside of Ava have any clear apprehension of the sequence of 
events in the annals of that once famous empire. Unfortunately 
the so-called Burmese chronicles, which have been compiled by 
Burmese scribes, are of little value to European readers ; and it 
may be inferred that not even a Gibbon or a Macaulay could place 
a select stock of facts in a form which should be at once readable 
and philosophical. Accordingly, it seems desirable to disclaim at 
starting all intention of writing an historical essay ; and simply 
to confess that the only object of the present paper is to attempt 
to embody such reminiscences of Ava during the last generation 
or two, as may be gathered from old travellers and personal 
experiences, : 

Here some preliminary explanation is necessary. Of Burmah 
and its people something has been already written in a previous 
review. In the present article nothing is intended beyond a little 
gossip about old Ava politics, and the reproduction of half-forgot- 
ten anecdotes of Burmah and its court and capital, such as 
Horace Walpole might have dearly loved, and such as perhaps no 
one, with inferior powers, could ever hope to preserve from oblivion. 
Fortunately for ourselves, and perchance for our readers, we are 
in a position to incorporate in our gossip the reminiscences of a 
gentleman, who has perhaps seen more of the old Courts of Ava 
and Amarapoora than any living man ; and by his kind permis- 
sion we are enabled to string our little facts and observations in 
the form of a personal sketch, which at any rate will serve to give 
life and reality to our small details. 

Mr. R. 8S. Edwards, late Collector of Customs at Rangoon, 
has recently retired from the service of the British Government 
after an official career of more than fifty years ; and he still re- 
tains a vivid recollection of old times and old scenes which have 
long since passed away from India and Burmah. He was born at 
Madras in 1802, just three years after the overthrow of Tippa 
Sultan and the capture of Seringapatam ; in the days when there was 
no club and no cathedral, when the Nilgiri Hills were as little 
known as the mountains of Thibet, when Lord William Bentinck was 
Governor of Madras, and when the glorious little man, the far- 
seeing Marquis of Wellesley, was engaged in the all-important 
task of delivering India from the oppression of Mahratta supre- 
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macy. In those days Caleutta was already becomirg a City of 
Palaces. The old Government House where Warren Hastings and 
Philip Francis quarrelled and fought, and which until a late period 
formed the public treasury, was being transferred to the spacious 
building which was then rapidly rising amidst the jungle of Chow- 
ringhee. Madras, however, was little more than a group of villages, 
with Fort St. George and Black Town on the strand, facing the 
sea; and was fast losing the importance which it had enjoyed in 
the days when Haidar and Tipp& dominated over the south, and 
the French were in the ascendant in the Deccan. Anglo-Indian 
Society was altogether different from what it is now. Communi- 
cation with England was about once a year. Houses were small, and 
puukahs far from universal ; life, though occasionally short, was 
generally genial and convivial ; whilst there was a far higher tone 
in general society than existed in the days when English nabobs 
maintained Indian zan4uas. 

Our object, however, is not to revive recollections of old India, but 
of old Burmah ; and the times when Mr. Edwards was a boy at 
Madras, may be sufficiently indicated by saying that he remembers 
the mutiny at Vellor, the arrival of Sir George Barlow at Madras 
in supersession of Lord William Bentinck, the completion of St. 
George’s Church on the Choultry plain, the construction of the 
stone-bridge across the Madras river at Chintradapettah. He can 
also recollect the battle of Waterloo, and the settlement of the 
Emperor Napoleon at St. Helena. 

Mr. Edwards was educated at Madras ; and was sent in 1819, at 
the age of seventeen, to the Straits Settlement to be a clerk in the 
office of Mr. Maingay, the Superintendent of Wellesley, which 
had been ceded to the British Government about the commence 
ment of the century by the King of Quedah. This once notori- 
ous potentate is now utterly forgotten ; and in order to revive his 
memory, and call up some picture of Wellesley and its surround- 
ings, it will be necessary to glance at the history of the Straits 
Settlements in the days of yore. 

Quedah is a small territory on the western coast of Malacca, 
some distance to the south of Burmah, and almost immediately 
opposite the northern portion of the Island of Sumatra. The 
King of Quedah was a tributary of the King of Siam, but he was 
often virtually independent. He was a coarse and barbarous Malay 
chief, half Musalman and half Pagan, whose chief pleasures consist- 
ed in adding new inmates to his Malay haram. Captain Hamilton, 
who visited the place about the beginning of the last century, says 
that the country produced tin, pepper, elephant’s teeth, canes and 
a gum that was used for making tar and pitch; and that the King 
Was poor, proud and beggarly, exacting presents on all occasions 
from merchant strangers, = 
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In 1785 Captain Light, the Commander of a country vesse] 
touched at Quedah ; and under circumstances which are now al- 
together forgotten, he married the daughter of the so-called King, 
and received the Island of Penang as the dowry of his Malay bride, 
subject to a yearly tribute to her father. This island is situated off 
the coast of Quedah, and was known for some time as Prince of 
Wales’s Island. Captain Light offered it to the late East India 
‘Company, and as it was covered with an immense forest of ship-build- 
‘ing timber, the Directors gladly accepted it with the view of making 
the settlement a great ship-building depot and arsenal. Of 
course, under such circumstances, Captain Light was the first 
Governor of Penang; but whether he obtained the post as one of 
‘the conditions of the transfer, or whether it was given to him out 
of gratitude, is somewhat problematical. It will suffice to say that 
his pay as Governor was Rs. 2,500 per mensem ; and that he had 
three members of council on Rs. 1,300 per mensem each, and a 
regular staff of Secretary and Assistant Secretary. It would thus 
appear that the worthy Captain made a very fair capital out of his 
dusky lady ; and His Majesty the King of Quedah did not do amiss, 
‘as the East India Company was induced to give him six thousand 
dollars yearly as an equivalent for all claims on the revenue’ of 
Penang. 

Financially the settlement did not for some years turn out 
a success. The expenses were enormous, and had to be de- 
frayed by Bengal. In those halcyon times there were no 
competition-wallahs educated for their posts ; but posts were 
created as a provision for such gentleman failures as_sons-in-law, 
helpless cousins, and “ ne’er do weels.” Penang wasthus a god- 
send to the Directors ; whilst Bengal was the milch cow that sup- 
ported it. ‘The administration of the island could not there- 
fore be expected to yield any profit ; and thus whilst the timber was 
good, the expense of building a ship was three times at Penang 
what it would have been at Rangoon or Bassein. The climate 
was at the same time most unhealthy. Captain Light man- 
aged to live until 1794; but Mrs. Light, who always went by the 
name of the Queen of Quedah, was still living in 1819, when 
Mr. Edwards saw her. By this time the old lady, like ancient 
Malay beauties in general, had lost those youthful attractions by 
which she had won the heart of her sea-faring admirer. Her 
daughters, however, were fair to look. upon, and one of them 
married a young English officer who died a General only a few 
years ago. 

At the end of the last century the malaria of the Penang 


jungle was deadly. The successors of Captain Light, and the 
uropean Officials generally, died off almost as rapidly as if they 
had been posted on the western coast of Africa. It was to obviate 
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this mortality and to provide a sanatarium, that the cession of 
a tract of land on the main coast was obtained from the King of 
Quedah in 1800, and dignified with the name of Wellesley after 
the name of the reigning Governor-General. 

Wellesley, however, proved to. be at that time as unhealthy as 
the island of Penang. When Mr, Edwards landed there in 1819, 
this unhealthiness still continued, and Europeans were carried off 
by fever and dysentery in a manner sufficient to inspire their 
survivors with the deepest melancholy. The Chinese were al- 
ready settling in Penang ; but they do not so much fear death ; and 
indeed, familiarise themselves with it by ordering their coffins on 
their wedding-day, and keeping the decorated boxes ready for the 
melancholy occasion. An Englishman takes a practical view and 
will readily go to an unhealthy climate, provided the pay is increas- 
ed, especially as the frequency of casualties facilitates promotion. 
Thus it was found necessary at Penang and Wellesley to double 
the salaries of all the European officials by substituting dollars 
for rupees ; by which process the pay of the Governor of Penang 
was increased to Rs, 5,000 per mensem. No one in those remote 
times and regions ever dreamed of taking out a European wife 
to these settlements; or if he did dream of such a thing he 
never realised it. Connubial felicity, such as it was, was invariably 
shared with a Malay partner ; and the unions were to all intents and 
purposes real marriages. The Malacca ladies were at that period 
said to have been very docile and obedient ; a circumstance which 
scandal attributed to the goodness of the Malacca canes, especially 
those which are known as Penang lawyers. What Malacca ladies 
are in the present day nobody seems-to know. 

Few people out of the tropics can realise the quiet jog-trot of 
an office establishment of clerks in India or Burmah. Mr. Edwards 
was head of the Wellesley office on asalary of Rs. 200 per mensem ; 
and in those days such a salary went a long way. It ap- 
peared, however, that whilst the King of Quedah was very regular 
in his demands upon the British Government, he was very irregu- 
lar in the payment of his tribute toSiam ; and in 1822 he withheld 
it altogether. The non-payment of tribute has been the cause of 
almost every Asiatic war since the days of Chedorlaomer, The 
result in the present case was that the Siamese invaded Quedab, 
and the King took refuge in Wellesley, but was promptly sent over 
to the Island of Penang. For some time the poor King lived 
in sackcloth and ashes at Penang; but after a little while the 
English interceded, and Siam found it convenient to restore His 
Majesty to his Quedah dominions. 

But whilst these small matters were going on in the southern 
quarter of Malacca, far more important events were transpiring in 
the northern region of the peninsula. The first Burmese war broke 
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out in 1824. Tenasserim was ceded to the English, and Arakgp 
was annexed. Seeing that the English army was really in posses. 
sion of all Pegu, and indeed of all the territory on the Irawadj 
river up to the neighbourhood of Ava, it does seem a grave political 
error not to have taken Pegu, which was far richer than Tenas- 
serim and Arakén put together. The omission to do so only 
rendered a second war inevitable. Instructions were indeed sent 
off to Sir Archibald Campbell to annex Pegu ; and thus arises the 
question of why this annexation was not duly carried out at 
the close of the first war. 

Pegu was not annexed because of a basket of potatoes, The 
dispatches from Bengal ordering the occupation of Pegu arrived 
at Rangoon all right, but were detained in order to get some 

otatoes out of the ship which were much wanted at Head Quarters ; 
and thus when the potatoes and the despatches reached Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell, the treaty had been already concluded at Yandabi, 
under which Pegu was to remain in the possession of the King of 
Ava. ‘The result is to be especially deplored because the Taline 
population detested the Burmese administration ; and no sooner 
had the English evacuated Pegu than they all rose in insurrection 
from Prom to Rangoon, and attacked the stockade which sur- 
rounded the latter city. But the forces of the King of Ava, 
although defeated by the British, were still superior to the Talines, 
An immense Burmese army entered Pegu from Ava ; and then 
commenced those hideous scenes of cruelty for which the Burmese 
have been notorious from time immemorial. Villages were set on 
fire and utterly destroyed. The head of a village with all his 
family and all the leading families of the township, were often 
thrust alive into a pit and blown up with gunpowder. The ring- 
leaders in the insurrection were staked, disembowelled, quartered, 
or sawn asunder. But it is too horrible to run over the detail of 
such atrocities. It will suffice to say that the Talines were so ut- 
terly terrified by their barbarous conquerors, that many fled to 
Tenasserim and Arakén; and in the present day the Taline 
population of Pegu is comparatively small. 

In 1825, Mr. Maingay, the Superintendent of Wellesley, was ap- 

ointed Commissioner of Tenasserim, and he took Mr. Edwards with 
him as his head clerk. For four years nothing could be more satis- 
factory than the condition of the people of Tenasserim and Arakan 
under British rule. They were protected, and they were happy 
and prosperous. Moreover, they were cared for by the British 
Government to an extent which is rarely known amongst Asiatics. 
In 1827 Captain Burney was sent by Lord William Bentinck to 
conclude a commercial treaty with the King of Siam ; and he not 
only conducted the negotiations to a successful close, but procured 
the release of two hundred Burmese families who had been carried 
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away from Tenasserim in the old wars between Ava and Siam. 
For his services on this occasion Captain Burney was appointed 
Deputy Commiissioner of Tavoy under Commissioner Maingay. 
But all this time the Tenasserim and Arak&n provinces could 
not be made to pay ; and the annexation entailed a heavy yearly 
charge on the Bengal revenues. This was felt all the more deeply 
as the Burmese war had been very expensive, and had followed so 
shortly after the Nepal and Pindari wars, which proved so heavy 
a drain upon the Bengal revenue. So in 1829, the Bengal system 
of taxation was introduced into Tenasserim; and disaffection was 
the result, which as usual found us unprepared. 

The row began at Tavoy, a place on the Tenasserim coast, 
about half way between Mulmein and Mergui. Tavoy is seated 
some miles up a river of the same name; and under Burmese 
rule was important as the last naval’ station in Burmese territory 
towards Siam. In those days an official named Moung-dah was 
admiral of the Ava fleet at Tavoy, and is said to have had more 
than one brush with Siam. Prior to the first Burmese war this 
man had a quarrel with the Burmese Governor or Woon of ‘Tenas- 
serim. Accordingly when a small British force under Colonel Mile 
proceeded during the war against Tavoy, Moung-dah placed the 
Woon in confinement, opened the gates of Tavoy to Colonel Mile, 
and then took upon himself to cede the whole of ‘’enasserim 
tothe British. This transaction was carried out with the utmost 
tranquility, and far more easily than by deed of sale; and Moung- 
dah, as a reward, received the munificent pension of Rs. 200 per 
mensem from the British Government, and of course continued 


—— 


to reside at Tavoy. — is 

The town of Tavoy was at that time surrounded by a wall some 
twenty feet high, with wooden gates, The walls were defended with 
afew old guns, and garrisoned with three hundred sepoys under the 
command of Captain Cuxton. The sepoys carried six guns, which were 
only six-pounders. Outside the town was the wharf on the bank of the 
river, On or about the Ist August 1829, Tavoy was as quiet as usual. 
Mr. Maingay, the Commissioner of Tenasserim, was absent at 
Calcutta. Captain Burney, the’Deputy Commissioner, was officiat- 
ug as Commissioner in his absence; but whilst his wife and 
children were residing in Tavoy, he himself had gone to Mulmein. 
There were not twelve Europeans in Tavoy, including men, women 
and children ; but still there was not the slightest idea of danger. 
On that day Moung-dah asked -Mr. Edwards for his pension for 
the previous month, which was duly made over to him according to 
tule. He had also asked Mr. Edwards whether rumours had 
been heard of any disturbances on account of the additional 
taxation. Mr. Edwards replied in the negative, and at the time 
thought no more of the matter;-— | 
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‘he monsoon was now at its height, and there was a very 
heavy downfall of rain. At midnight the whole town was suddep- 
ly roused by uproarious shouting and rapid firing. The few Europe- 
aus hastened to the arsenal, but there was brief time for discus. 
sion, for it was reported that six thousand men under Moung-dah 
were advancing to surround their houses and murder them all, 
Captain Cuxton, who commanded the sepoys, was prostrate with 
fever ; aud perhaps the most courageous spirit in the arsenal was 
Mrs. Burney, the wife of the Officiating Commissioner. This lady 
had her children with her; but notwithstanding her feelings asa 
woman and a mother, she comprehended the position like a 
heroine of old. Her counsel was brief but firm—to abandon 
their houses, and retreat to the wharf under cover of the sepoy 
garrison, avi there to get the six guns into position and wait till 
morning. This prompt movement was duly carried out amidst 
rain and darkness, tumultuous howling and loud discharges of 
musketry. Moung-dah was really at the head of six thousand 
men, and endeavoured to cut off the retreat of the Europeans ; but 
in the first instance his force was driven back by the  sepoys. 
However, Moung-dah scon rallied his men, and killed one or two 
of our sepoys ; but all the Europeans escaped to the wharf, accom- 
panied by all the Chinamen of Tavoy and their families; and 
the guns were soon placed in position and fired at the advancing 
enemy. Amongst those who distinguished themselves most on 
this occasion was an apothecary named Bedford. This man‘had runa 
strange career. He was a European of good family, who had been 
educated as a gentleman, and graduated as a doctor, and was 
subsequently appointed surgeon in the frigate under the com- 
mand of Lord Cochrane in South America. Unfortunately 
there was a drunken row, followed by a duel, in which Bedford 
shot his antagonist dead ; and was forced to run for his own life, 
He then enlisted in the artillery of the late East India Company, 
where his specialities were soon discovered, and he was appointed 
an apothecary and sent to Tavoy. Here, as already stated, he 
gained great credit for his bravery and skill in placing and fir 
ing the six guns against the Tavoy rebels until they deemed it 
expedient to retire within their walls. 

On the morning after the outbreak, the gates of Tavoy were 
closed, and the rebels commenced firing from the walls about 
a hundred yards off; whilst the Europeans and sepoys responded 
with the six-pounders. Meantime the Chinamen, to the number of 
two or three hundred, embarked in their boats and junks, but did 
not leave the neighbourhood of the wharf. Next night the rebels 
made a rush from the town, but were received with such 4 
murderous fire from the six guns, that they were compelled to 
retire, leaving eighty men dead upon the wharf, This repulse utterly 
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cowed the ‘Burmese ; and’ from that night they never attempt- 
ed to renew the charge, but remained encamped after the fashion of. 
Asiatics within the town walls. The third night, there was a 
rumour that the Chinamen were about to attack the wharf, and 
orders were actually issued for turning the guns upon them. 
Fortunately this disaster was averted by Mrs. Burney and Mrs. 
Edwards, who from their long residence in Penang knew that 
Chinamen, under such citcumstances, are always firm friends to the 
English. Had there been no interference, all the Chinese boats 
would have been sunk, and a painful distrust would have been 
established which time alone could have removed. 

For seven days the English with their little band of sepoys were 
entrenched in the wharf. Fortunately it was protected by a 
plank roof from the wind and rain; but all this time there was 
literally nothing to eat but rice, whilst the heavy rains poured 
- down continuously in torrents. There was no meat, no fowls, no 
milk or bread for the children, and nothing to drink but water. 
But there were no further attacks from the Burmese, who patient- 
ly waited in the town, in the hope that the English would ulti- 
mately embark in the Chinese junks and go away and return no 
more. Captain Cuxton on his part was so weak and ill, that he 
could see no possible way of attempting the recovery of the town. 

At this juncture, and by the merest accident, Captain Burney 
suddenly arrived with the steamer “ Diana” from Mulmein. The 
sudden advent of the Officiating Commissioner filled the rebels 
with the utmost consternation; but it is scarcely necessary to 
add that Captain Burney on his part was equally taken aback 
by what he saw and heard. Immediate action, however, was 
evidently necessary. So Burney placed his wife and children 
on board the “ Diana,” and then ordered Captain Cuxton to at- 
tack the town. Captain Cuxton, although almost prostrate with 
fever, and averse to action without a reinforcement of European 
soldiers, at once obeyed the instructions of the Officiating Com- 
missioner. The great gate of Tavoy, which faced the wharf, 
was blown open, and the sepoys rushed in ; but every rebel had 
already rushed out with the greatest trepidation. The town was 
recovered almost without a blow. Forty ringleaders were tried by 
drum-head court-martial, and hanged the same night ; and amongst 
them was the ex-admiral of the fleet, Moung-dah. Before this 
man was turned off, he admitted that he had acted foolishly, but 
said that the people were irritated at the new taxes, and that 
he felt bound to join them. Hence the rising. Poor Captain 
Cuxton died the next day. Meantime Captain Burney proceeded 
to Mulmein, and brought away a hundred European soldiers 
to Tavoy. He then steamed away to Mergui to ascertain the 
progress of affairs there, 
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But by this time the news of the outbreak at Tavoy had reach. 
ed Mergui, and the Burmese inhabitants had already begun to 
show signs of disaffection. Unfortunately there was no Mrs, Bur- 
ney to meet the emergency. The European officials were seized 
with a panic, and fairly took to their heels without even waiting 
for the expected rising. Captain Beasley, the Master-Attendant, 
was anxious to save the treasure, and therefore placed it on board 
his own boat, together with his wife and family, and then left 
Mergui. Nothing was ever heard of the party for a long time after- 
wards, when it transpired that they had all been murdered by the 
Malay crew for the sake of the treasure. The other Mergui 
officials would have followed, but they had nothing but country 
boats which could not put out to sea on account of the force of 
the monsoon. However, they had about two hundred sepoys, who 
could not well be abandoned to their fate. Accordingly Euro- 
peans and sepoys crossed to a small island opposite Mergui. 
Here they were compelled to remain with nothing whatever to eat 
beyond a little rice; whilst the Burmese remained in possession 
of the town without any rising at all. 

Such was the state of affairs on Captain Burney’s arrival. The 
town was in the hands of the Burmese ; the starving British were 
on the little island opposite, Having picked up the British, and 
heard their story, he proceeded to Mergui. There he heard an- 


other version of what had transpired. The Burmese population 


declared that they never had any intention of rising against the 
English ; and Asiatic-like expressed their extreme surprise that 
the Europeans should have abandoned the town. The evidence, 
however, as regards the contemplated insurrection was too strong ; 
and seven of the ringleaders were hanged as an example, But 
after the noble example at Tavoy, it was impossible to pass over 
the pusillanimous conduct of the Europeans at Mergui; and 
two of the officers, who had taken refuge in the island, were 
accordingly tried by court-martial and cashiered. 

Captain Beasley, who met with such a melancholy fate from 
the Malays, had previously led a strange career in Ava, and his 
adventures are thus deserving of a passing notice. He was origi- 
nally commander of a merchant vessel from Europe, which traded 
at different ports in the Bay of Bengal. At this period he always 
appeared to be a gentleman of good education and family; but 
lie seems to have got into some unexplained row ‘at Rangoon, 
probably respecting one of the fair daughters of the land. 
Be this as it may, he left his ship at Rangoon and bolted 
to Ava, where he assumed the Burmese costume and entered 
the service of a prince named Tharawadi, as a follower or 

age. ‘Tharawadi became a famous character in after years, and 
there will be something to say about him hereafter. At this time 
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he was very partial to Europeans, and treated Captain Beasley 
with great consideration and favour; and Beasley married a young 
Burmese lady, and lived at Ava after the manner of Burmese pages. 
Strangely enough another local celebrity, a Mr. Anthony Camaratta, 
who is still living at Mandalay, was also taken into the service 
of Tharawadi. Mr. Camaratta was a Portuguese from Goa, and his 
experience of Ava extends over half a century. 

But to return to our story. In 1824, when the first Burmese 
war broke out, Tharawadi proceeded down- the Irawddi with a 
large army to oppose the English. His ignorance and arrogance 
were extreme. Although partial to Europeans, he declared he 
would sweep the English devils from the face of the earth; but 
his valour rapidly cooled as he proceeded further down the river. 
He saw that the Burmese were utterly beaten. General after 
General, who had hoped to obtain rank and wealth by driving out 
the Kullahs, were routed with ignominy by mere handfuls of 
English, Tharawadi accordingly returned to Ava, cursing and 
abusing his countrymen; and he made no secret of his opinion 
that no Burmese army whatever could stand against fifty of the 
English devils. 

Captain Beasley had accompanied Tharawadi in this expedition, 
but instead of returning with him to Ava, he escaped to Rangoon 
with his Burmese wife, and astonished his former friends by appear- 
ing in his Burmese jacket and putsoe. However, he soon resumed 
his European costume and proceeded to Mergui, and ultimately 
was made Master-Attendant. But the result was not altogether 
pleasant. He not only threw off his Burmese costume, but aban- 
doned his Burmese wife, and in a-moment of dubious piety 
married a Christian lady from Calcutta. It was this lady and 
her children who shared his fate in being murdered by the 
Malays. 

But to return to the general progress of affairs. Tidings of 
the outbreaks at Tavoy and Mergui naturally excited considerable 
alarm at Calcutta; and in the cold weather of 1829-30, Captain 
and Mrs, Burney proceeded to the City of Palaces, accompanied by 
Mr. Edwards, to place their local experience at the service of the 
British Government. At that time Lord William Bentinek was 
Governor-General. This much-belauded statesman was one of 
the most peaceful and philanthropic of Indian rulers; but his 
genius displayed itself more in the promotion of steam communi- 
cation and tea cultivation, and in flattering educated Bengalis, 
than in the successful conduct of political affairs. His Secretary 
ia the Political or Foreign Department was Mr. George Swinton, 
an officer of a fair reputation in his day, but who has since 
dropped into that respectable oblivion, which was the fate of most 
ludian politicals of the past generation. 
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Captain and Mrs, Burney were received with great favour by 
the Indian Government. The question then, as it has been ever 
since, was how to keep things quiet in Burmah. It was strongly 
suspected that the Court of Ava was at the bottom of the in- 
trigues at Tavoy and Mergui; and Lord William Bentinck resolved 
on sending Captain Burney as British Resident at Ava. The 
prospect was not altogether a pleasant one. After the first 
Burmese war Mr. Crawford had been sent on a commercial mission 
to Ava, but it did not prove a success. The Burmese officials 
hated as well as feared us ; and they had a happy knack of ming- 
ling the most aggravating insolence with still more exasperating 
politeness, which would have excited hostile feelings in the bosom 
of a Quaker, without furnishing him with any tangible ground of 


complaint. In a word Mr. Crawford did nothing at Ava, and was 


exceedingly glad to get away. 

Such were the circumstances under which Captain Burney pro- 
ceeded to Ava with his family vid Rangoon, accompanied by Mr. 
Edwards as clerk. Mr. Bedford, the apothecary who had done 
such good serviee at Tavoy, was promoted to the rank of civil 
surgeon, and proceeded with the party as surgeon to the resi- 
dency. 

The only halt of any importance was at Rangoon. In those days, 
January 1830, the inhabitants of Rangoon did not exceed ten thou- 
sand in number, or about one-tenth of the present population. In- 
stead of forty or fifty large ships, whieh are now always to be seen 
in the river during the cold season, there were only some four or five 
country vessels; whilst a visit froma European ship was a compara- 
tively rare occurrence. In the place of the present range of public 
offices on the strand, and the streets, the squares, and the pleasant 
green-fields and lanes, which make up Rangoon and its suburbs, 
there was nothing but a dense jungle surrounded by a marsh, 
through which a few villages of bamboo huts were alone visible. 
The place, however, taken collectively resembled a town ; and was 
surrounded by a stockade after Burmese fashion, with great wooden 
gates turning on wheels and guarded by Burmese soldiers, 

The most imposing house in all Rangoon was that of the Gover- 
nor, known as the Myo Woon, who was Viceroy over the whole 
province of Pegu as far as Prom. His residence was built of 
planks, and was situated in a large compound—with a well in it, 
and occupied a site somewhere in Sparks. Street, near where Mr. 
Dickmann’s house now stands. The Woon’s compound was sur- 
rounded by a stockade with wooden gates like those of the town, 
at which guards of Burmese soldiers were always standing. But 
thirty or forty Burmese soldiers in green jackets, and queer brass 
helmets shaped like dragons, were always to be seen standing 
about the house and compound with muskets in their hands, 
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The only decent. road in Rangoon was made of brick, and ran from 
the Myo Woon’s house to the great Shwé Dagon Pagoda. There 
the Woon was often to be seen in great state going to and from the 
Pagoda. Sometimes he would be riding on a horse, but on occa- 
gions of festival or ceremony he would ride on an elephant, or be 
carried in an ornamented litter covered with gilding ; and at all 
times he was accompanied by his wife, whe was exceedingly hand- 
some and clever, and very well known in those days. In these 
processions the lictors walked before the happy pair, carrying the 
well known rods; whilst some two or three hundred soldiers 
marched all round with their swords and muskets, Every Burmese 
who met the procession, and every European who could not get 
out of the way, was compelled to fall down in the mud until 
the great people had passed. In that gelden age of Burmese rule 
there were ouly four or five European, residents in all Rangoon ; 
most of whom were old ship-eaptains, who had taken to themselves 
Burmese wives, and settled down in the land of their adoption. 

These captains are all dead now, but their memories still live in 
local tradition. There were Captain Roy, Captain Spears, Captain 
Trill, and Captain Crisp. Stories are still told of Crisp, who was a 
very irasctble old chap, always quarrelling with the Myo Woon about 
doing skekhs in the streets ; an act of prostration which the indepen- 
dent old sailor could never be made to perform except by force, and 
he was more than once thrown intothe native prison for his 
omission. Besides these captains there was a certain Mr. 8. who is 
said to have been a Scotchmnan.; -but he never associated with any 
Europeans in Rangoon ; and according to the seandal of the day en- 
tertained severai Burmese ladies after the manner of a Mormon 
prophet. Dr. Judson, the Missionary, had left Rangoon and was 

dwelling at Mulmein. Dr. Kineaid, also an American, had succeed- 
ed him at Rangoon, but shortly afterwards removed to Ava. 

The Myo Woon was in every respect the sovereign of 
Pegu, excepting that he had to send a yearly tribute to Ava, and 
to make handsome presents to the King and favourite Queens. 
Any want of liberality in the latter direction was punished by 
asummons to Ava, and the appointment of a successor who was 
likely to prove more amenable to reason. Indeed throughout the 
net-work of officialism which covered Pegu, and which still covers 
the whole of Upper Burmah, the great principle was “squeeze.” 
The court at Ava squeezed the Myo Woon at Pegu; the Myo 
Woon in his turn squeezed his subordinates ; and so the squeezing 
process went on lower and lower until the people were the real 
sufferers. ‘The Myo Woon had the power of life and death, and 
very often ordered the most-ernel executions. He could also con- 
fiscate and fine at will, although to some extent he was bound by 
the Burniese laws of Manu. Presents to officials of money rice 
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milk, butter, eggs, gold-mounted dahs or swords, a fair slave or a 
fair daughter, was the rule throughout Burmah, and was the rule 
in Pegu until the introduction of British laws. 

But whilst the Myo Woon squeezed: his subordinates, and was 
squeezed in his turn by the palace officials at Ava, he was not 
perhaps so happy ashe might have been in his domestic relations, 
The grand state and ceremonial in which he moved, doubtless 
afforded him much satisfaction; but still he was ever in fear of 
being recalled to Ava, where the screw would be put on in addition 
to the squeeze. Again the Myo Woon who ruled Pegu in 1830, 
was in his turn ruled by his wife; a lady who was a Burmese by 
birth, but a terrible Tartar in disposition. If possible she exer- 
cised even a greater influence in Rangoon than her husband, 
She was virtually the Queen of Pegu, as well as mistress of the 
house. She was not, however, the first or principal wife of the 
Myo Woon. The first wife was kept at Ava, according to Ava 
fashion, as a hostage for the loyalty of her husband ; and she is said 
to have been so extremely plain, as to be of little use as a hostage, 
In other words the Myo Woon left the plain wife to lead a solitary 
existence at Ava, and then proceeded to Rangoon and married the 
handsome Rangoon lady. But his connubial felicity went no farther. 
The Rangoon wife allowed no rivals near her throne. ‘The Myo 
Woon is said to have sometimes sighed for a change after the man- 
net of Burman Woons; but if so, he sighed in vain ; for no stern 
matron in Europe could be more severe in keeping out followers 
than was the Rangoon lady in keeping out hand-maids. It may 
be added, however, that when the Myo Woon died, some three 
or four years afterwards, his distracted wife proceeded to Ava and 
found consolation in the society of one of the pages of the palace. 
Forty years have passed away, and the old widow is still living 
at Mandalay ; but whether the page is alive or not is at present 


unknown in Rangoon. . 
Here it may be remarked that the leading domestic institution 


which existed in Pegu prior to the introduction of British rule, was 
that of domestic slavery ; and the fact is of some importance, as the 
institution still flourishes in Ava territory in all its patriarchal 
simplicity. The slaves, male and female, were either prisoners 
taken in war from the Shan country, or they were debtors who had 
no other way. of meeting their liabilities than by serving as slaves. 
They were, however, really menial servants, and were generally 
treated very kindly, being in fact articles of property. A slave 
of either sex used to cost about a hundred rupees; and by paying 
up that amount a slave might generally obtain freedom. If the 


master of a house, or any of the sons of the house, chose to make 


a female slave his mistress, the step was equivalent, to emanci- 
pation. Any children that were born under such circumstances, 
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were born of mothers who had been made free, and not of mothers 
who continued to be slaves, as was formerly the case in the West 
Indies and Southern States of America, Ifa woman desired her 
freedom, she had only to win favour in the eyes of one of. the 
male members of the family ; whereas in the Southern States, if 
she won the favour of her master she often found herself in worse 
bondage than ever. The saddest feature of slavery in Burmah 
was connected with the Pagoda. Slaves were often given to the 
Pagoda to serve the priests or phoongyees as an act of merit. In 
the old days of persecution Christians were occasionally sent by 
the Burmese officials to be slaves of the Pagoda, and under 
Burmese rule there was no escape from their unhappy fate. It is 
melancholy to add that this slavery was hereditary, and the 
children continued to be slaves to the- priests for generations, 
Under British rule this state of things has been abolished. Many 
slaves have left the Pagodas and returned to secular life ; and those 
who remain in the monasteries do so of their own free-will 
either from force of habit, such as that which rendered certain old 
prisoners reluctant to leave the Bastille, or because they imagine 
that they are obtaining religious merit by their pious servitude, 

In one respect the Burmese and Europeans in Rangoon were 
apparently better off in 1830 than they are at the present day. 
A Burman could support his family on two or three rupees per 
mensem ; whilst a Christian family indulging in flesh-meat, could 
live easily on thirty rupees permensem. Rice varied from four 
to eight annas a basket containing fifty-six pounds. In the pre- 
sent day a -similar basket costs two rupees eight annas, and three 
rupees, Capital fowls and ducks could be purchased at tbe rate 
of ten to the rupee. Inthe present day one moderately good 
fowl costs from twelve annas to a rupee ; whilst a duck costs nearly 
the same. Labour was equally cheap, coolies could be procured 
for four annas a day ; whilst at the present time the cost for coolies 
is from eight to twelve annas per diem, or double and treble what 
itisin India; and during the shipping season a labouring man 
in Rangoon can earn from twenty to thirty rupees per mensem, 
It should be observed, however, that under Burmese rule there were 
ho coined rupees and annas; and lumps of silver or lead were 
employed as equivalent values. It is only within the last few 
years that the King of Ava has adopted the English custom of 
colning rupees, 

Whilst Captain Burney was staying at Rangoon in the begin- 
ning of 1830, he naturally endeavoured to collect all the informa- 
tion he could respecting the people of Burmah ; and in doing so 
he came in contact with an extraordinary individual who is for- 
gotten now, but who was:famous.in his day under the name of 
Lanciago. .This man was Collector of Sea Customs at Rangoon 
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for the King of Ava. He was of Spanish extraction, and wag 
popularly said to have been a pirate in the old days; and not 
improbably he was one of those half-pirates, half-privateers who 
had rendered themselves notorious in the wars of the French 
Revolution and the first Empire; and who had deemed it expedi- 
ent, after the battle of Waterloo, to pass the remainder of their 
lives in a remote territory like that of Burmabh. Be this ag jt 
may, Lanciago made his appearance at Rangoon about 1820; and 
found his way to Ava, where he rose in the favour of the King 
and obtained the appointment of Collector of Customs at Ran. 
goon. This post under native rule was deemed to be one of the 
first class, The greatest man in Rangoon was the Myo Woon; 
the second in importance was the Yey Woon, or Admiral of the 
Fleet ; whilst immediately next the Admiral was the Sea Collector, 
It is curious to remark that even under native rule this post was 
usually held by a European. Thus atthe beginning of the cen- 
tury, an Englishman, named Captain Rodgers, was Collector at 
Rangoon. Rodgers was one of those eccentric individuals who threw 
off their religion and nationality, and became thoroughly orien- 
tal. He is forgotten now, but m 1830 he was remembered by 
very many. He wore the Burmese costume. He spoke nothing 
but Burmese. He embraced the three gems,—Buddha, the Law, 
and the Assembly ; and went as regularly to the Shwé Dagon 
Pagoda to say his prayers, and offer flowers and* wax-candles 
to Gotama, as the great Myo Woon himself. He married a first 
wife, and had several inferior wives, after the manner of a Burmese 
official of high rank ; and as ladies in Burmah are not confined 
in a zandna, the girls might be seen squatting about im the old 
man’s compound, eating, smoking or chewing betel, without the 
slightest idea that either he or they were departing from the strict- 
est rules of propriety. Lanciago was a man of a somewhat differ- 
ent stamp. His domestic arrangements were much the same as 
those of Rodgers, and if possible he was even more partial to the 
fair sex ; but nothing could induce him to abandon his European 
costume, or to leave the Roman Catholic Church to worship in 
the temple of Rimmon. 

Lanciago’s opinion of the people amongst whom he had cast his 
lot was not very flattering, but it was uncommonly near the truth. 
“The Burmese,” he said, “ are like monkeys. Keepa rattan in 
your hand, and they will crouch obediently before you. Lay 
aside the rattan, and they will begin to grin, and very soon will 
begin to scratch and bite.” This observation, however, is only of 
partia] application. The people in general are a kind and courteous 
race, provided they are treated with consideration and civility. 

Three or four years after Captain Burney’s visit to Rangoon 
in 1830, Lanciago lost his appointment, and was recalled to 
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Ava; whilst Mr. Camaratta was appointed Collector of Sea 
Customs in his room. Lanciago was terribly cut up at being de- 
prived of his post ; and is said to have died shortly afterwards of 
the disappointment and loss of income and position. 

From Rangoon to Ava is about seven hundred miles up the 
river Iraw&di. The details of the old voyage made by Captain 
Burney to Ava are forgotten now, but they can easily be ima- 
sined. The people lining the banks at every station, to see the 
Kullahs, and gaze with wondering eyes on the steamer and its 
paddle-wheels. Pompous officials with a nondescript following, 
carrying betel boxes and cheroots. At Prom the steamer was 
compelled to return; and Captain Burney and party were thus 
obliged to proceed in-boats to Ava. 

The capital of the old Burman empire was built in much the same 
style as the modern capital at Mandalay. A huge palace of wood 
and brick painted white and red, with halls and pillars covered 
with carving and gilding. Another large wooden building in 
the same area, which forms both a Senate House and High Court. 
A number of separate offices constructed of bamboo and matting, 
—arsenals, magazines, and royal treasury. All these. structures 
were contained in a large area, nearly a mile square, peopled with 
soldiers and slaves, and officials with their followers. Round the 
whole was an immense wall and gates. Outside the palace-wall 
was the city with its own walls, gates and drawbridges ; and it in 
its turn was surrounded with rude suburbs. The roads were 
simply rough broad pathways, with such fearfully deep ruts that 
no carriages could drive along them except bullock carts. Along 
these so-called roads, princes and officials proceeded on elephants 
and ponies, or in gilded litters; whilst on the river IrawAd{ 
which flows past Ava, was to be seen a fleet of large Burmese 
war boats, covered with rich gilding and decorated with pretty 
carvings. 

Captain Burney was provided with a brick house in the su- 
burbs ; while smaller buildings in the same compound were made 
over for the use of Mr. Edwards, the head clerk, and Dr. Bedford, 
the doctor. Provisions of all kinds were supplied to Captain 
Burney and his suite by the King ; and nobody in Ava was allowed 
to take any money from the resident and his officers. But before 
dwelling further upon these particulars, it will be necessary to 
take a brief glance at the palace and court of the reigning 
sovereign. 

Phagyu-dau was at that time King of Ava, and had reigned 
ever since 1819. His immediate predecessor was Bhodra-pra 
who had ascended the throne in 1781. Bhodra-pra is the most 
celebrated of all the ann, 2 of Ava, and perhaps a few stories 
which have been preserved respecting him may not be out of place. 
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He was a conqueror and a tyrant ; and at the same time a monste, 
of cruelty, sensuality and pride. His accession to the throne 
had been followed by conspiracies and rebellions ; and he reveng- 
ed himself by wholesale executions. In one village in particy. 
lar, he caused the whole of the inhabitants, including priests 
and women, children and old people, to be burnt alive in one 
vast holocaust upon an immense pile of wood. Subsequently he 
conquered Arak&n and Assam, and exercised suzerainty over 
Manipur and the Shan States. His zan4na was crowded with 
young women from all parts of the empire, Every governor 
and feudatory prince was expected to send his fairest daughter 
or sister to serve as an attendant at the palace, with the chance 
of attracting the eyes of the King and being promoted to the rank 
of an inferior Queen. This rule was duly observed by the Shan 
Chiefs and the R4j4s of Manipur and Assam ; but the relatives 
of these high personages were not expected to serve as attendants, 
but were at once promoted to the rank of Queens. Again if any 
subject heard that the rumours of the beauty of his daughter 
had reached the ears of royalty, he was.at once puffed out with 
pride, and gladly sent the girl as an offering. to the Golden Foot. 

The zanaéna of an oriental sovereign is always a subject of 
interest to European readers from its being altogether foreign 
to European ideas; but it is only by the most sedulous enquiry, 
that it is possible to obtain any real and authentic details respect- 
ing the- zanéna of the Kings of Ava. The royal zanéna may be 
generally divided into three ranks or classes, namely :-— 

(1) The four Queens. ; 
(2) The inferior Queens. 
(3) The Apyoo-dau, or Royal Virgins. 

On ascending the throne Bhodra-pra married one of his _ half- 
sisters, according to the old fashion of Buddhist sovereigns, This 
is a strange custom amongst Buddhist Kings. The sister-wife is 
treated as the first and principal Queen. She must be a sister 
by the father only, but not by the mother. The origin of this 
custom is obscure. Glimpses of it appear in old Persian history 
and especially in the annals of the later Kings of Egypt known 
as the Ptolemies. The Buddhists themselves refer it to an old 
tradition which may be related here. In ancient times there was 
a King in Hindtstén, who sought to please a young and favourite 
Queen by expelling all his elder children from the kingdom, and 
by nominating a son by his favourite to succeed him on the throne. 
Accordingly the elder children, -including four brothers and five 
sisters, went away into the jungle ; and being fearful of degrading 
themselves by an alliance with an inferior family, determined to 
marry each other.. With this view they appointed the elder sister 
to be queen-mother, doomed to lead a life of celibacy ; and then 
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each of the four brothers took a sister-wife who was not born of 
hig own mother, and by these means they were supposed to 
reserve the purity of their race. This arrangement. subsequent- 
iy met with the warmest approval ; and consequently has been 
fllowed by the royal race of Sékya down to the present day, 
Every King of Ava marries a half-sister as his first wife ; and she 
is kuown as the middle queen, because her apartments are in 
the centre of the palace. 

But every King of Ava has four queens who are called, from 
sone old Vaidik idea, after the four points of the compass, The 
first or middle queen is more or less identified as the queen of the 
east. The three others are the queens of the north, the south, 
and the west. These collectively are the four Queens. 

The class of inferior Queens is recruited from that of the Royal 
Virgins. It has already been explained how maiden sisters and 
daughters are sent to the palace to serve the queens. The King 
can raise any of these virgins to the rank of an inferior queen, 
and there is no one to say him nay. From the moment this 
is done, the fortunate damsel ceases to be an attendant; and 
is placed in @ separate apartment, with female attendants of 
herown. The Royal Virgins and the inferior queens thus present 
a remarkable resemblance to the institution known as the Virgins 
of the Sun, which formerly existed amongst the Incas or old kings 
of Peru. It should be added that in certain respects the vices 
of oriental monarchs were never to be found in the Court of 
Ava. No wife was taken from her husband against her will. 
No girl was taken into the ‘zanéna before she had attained 
maturity. None of those criminal outrages which but too often 
disgrace Musalm&n Courts, were to be found in the palace of a 
Buddhist sovereign. 

At every change in the succession, a revolution naturally takes 
place in the royal zandna. In the first instance the new King 
appoints separate apartments for his own mother, who is hence- 
forth treated with great respect as the Queen-mother, and is 
supposed to lead a life of celibacy. He then marries a half-sister 
as the principal Queen, and selects such other ladies of the 
zanana of his predecessor as please his taste ; and the remainder are 
then turned out of the palace and permitted to go wherever they 
please. They generally retire to their respective families; but 
they are at full liberty to marry again after the genial fashion 
which prevails amongst Burmese. 

Bhodra-pra, son of Alompra the hunter, ascended the throne 
after a fearful series of massacres, which is horrible to contem- 
plate. He deposed his predecessor, and put him to death after 
what is called the royal. fashion ; that is, his neck was broken, 
and his body was then thrust into a red sack and cast in the 
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river Irawdd{. Bhodra-pra then ordered all the queens of 
the dead man to be burnt alive with their children in thei, 
arms. Having so done, he filled his zandna in the manner al. 
ready described. Bhodra-pra reigned from 1781 to 1819, His 
career on the throne thus extended over nearly forty years. 

There was one strange event in the life of Bhodra-pra which 
is curiously illustrative of Burmese ideas. In his later years 
he was so- puffed up with. arrogance and pride, that he aspired 
to the rank of deity, and announced himself to be another Buddha, 
To carry out this idea he abandoned his palace and zan4na, and 
took up his abode in a Buddhist monastery. -The priests, hovw- 
ever, would not accept his pretensions ; and after a while he grew 


tired of a life of celibacy, and ultimately returned to his palace, 


and resumed the reins of power, and plunged again into sensual ~ 


indulgences over which it is as well to draw a veil. 

Bhodra-pra died in 1819. He left behind him the reputation 
of a great sovereign according to Burmese ideas, but a terrible 
legacy of arrogance and presumption to his successor. Bhodra- 
pra had on more than one occasion shown his.contempt for the Bri- 
tish Government, and had not only committed aggressions on Bri- 
tish territory, but threatened to invade Bengal. 

Phagyee-dau, grandson of Bhodra-pra, succeeded to the throne 
of Ava, and reigned from 1817 to 1839. The arrogance of the 
Burmese officials, and aggressions on British territory, culminated 
in the first Burmese war of 1824, which terminated in the an- 
nexation of Arakén and Tenasserim by the British Government, 
and led to the missions of Mr. Crawford and Captain Burney. 
Phagyee-dau was henceforth a morose and melancholy man. He 
never ceased to mourn the loss of territory; and treated the English 
with that mixture of insolence and politeness which used to be the 
leading characteristic of Burmese diplomacy. Captain Burney 
and suite, as already stated, were duly provided with houses, They 
were also daily supplied gratis with mutton, fish, fowls, ducks 
and game; but beef as usual was never sent, and indeed the 
slaughter of a bullock is as criminal in Ava as in Réjputéna. 
Milk, butter, bread and rice were furnished ad libitum. Convey- 

ances were also provided, such as a couple of elephants and three 
or four ponies. Captain Burney could not help this state of things, 
for every man in the bazaar was under strict orders not to sell 
anything to the Resident, or to his servants; and if any one had 
disobeyed this order he would probably have been put to death, 
and all his property confiscated. But when Lord William Bentinck 
heard of these supplies of provisions by the palace to the Resident, he 
was aghast at the enormity. In 1834 Captain and Major Burney was 
ordered to refuse all such fayours for the future, and the h ing was 
requested to refrain from sending them any more to the Residency. 
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Major Burney did his best to obey these orders, and no doubt 
Lord William Bentinck thought that his instructions were strictly 
attended to; and so they were, as far as fish, flesh and fowl were 
concerned ; but there was a difficulty respecting the butter and 
milk, and Major Burney settled the matter by a compromise. 
Henceforth these articles were daily. supplied from the palace, and 
indeed were indispensable for the children ; and as the matter was 
never Officially reported to the Government of India, it was pro- 
bably never suspected by Lord William Bentinck that the little 
Burneys buttered their bread at the expense of the Golden Foot. 

In one important respect Phagyee-dau proved a very different 
man to Bhodra-pra. - He had no polygamous tendencies. His 
affections were centered on one lady, who fascinated-him so 
completely that she went by the name of “the Sorceress.” This 
Queen had risen through the usual stages. She was the daughter 
of a Jailor; and being exceedingly beautiful, her father had taken 
her to the palace to be one of the Royal Virgins, in the hope 
that she might attract the attention of the King, and use her in- 
fluence to promote the interests of her family. These expectations 
were soon realised. The Royal Virgin was promoted to the couch 
of her sovereign, and rapidly gained a complete mastery over him, 
and obtained the post of Minister for her brother. Meantime 
Phagyee-dau grew more and more melancholy; and the Sorceress 
aud her brother undertook the entire administration of the empire, 
and for a long while there was no one to oppose them. 

The elevation of the Sorceress may have been positively bene- 
ficial to the State, for she was one of those keen far-seeing women 
who are born to rule. But it had an unhappy effect upon the 
zmana. The other Queens and the Royal Virgins also, being 
neglected by the King, naturally thought a good deal about the 
Royal pages. The zanana was strictly guarded by eunuchs ; and so 
long as the King remained at his capital, it was next to impossible 
that any one should go astray. But bolts and bars are not always 
proof against bribes ; and intrigues were occasionally carried on that 
were highly reprehensible. Then again, until a very late period, 
itwas the custom of the King to make occasional progresses 
through his dominions, accompanied by his Queens and their at- 
teudants; and under such circumstances there is a laxity of 
zauana discipline, which is often attended with dangerous conse- 
quences, When such an affair was discovered there was no 
mercy. The offending lover was promptly taken outside the palace 
ind decapitated. His head was spiked to the ground for three 
days, during which the body lay exposed; and then the remains 
Were quietly buried. Mr>-Edwards has seen the heads of several 
unfortunate lovers ‘in this condition. What became of the frail 
beauty was not always certain. Women are not decapitated in 
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Burmah, but are beaten on the neck with clubs until they are 
dead. This work is generally performed in secrecy within the 
zaudna walls. Sometimes, however, the guilty women are simply 
marked in the face and turned out of the palace, on which they 
almost invariably take refuge in a monastery. It was also whisper. 
ed that some of the eunuchs were regular impostors ; but sufficient 
has been said to indicate the state of the zanéna in Phagyee-dau’s 
time. 

Perhaps no one was so disgusted at the aspect of affairs as 
Tharawadi, the brother of Phagyee-dau, who’has already been 
mentioned. Tharawadi was furious at the influence exercised by 
the Sorceress, and made no secret of his dissatisfaction. As regards 
the zanéna of the King he was sublimely contemptuous. He 
remarked in the presence of Mr, Edwards, that a thousand infants 
had been buried beneath the palace, without the knowledge of 
Phagyee-dau, He was headstrong and imperious, and as arrogant 
as Bhodra-pra; and both Phagyee-dau and the Sorceress had good 
reason to fear him. It was at this juncture that Phagyee-dau began 
to take Major Burney into his confidence, and to look to the English 
Resident for advice, Indeed during the last few years of the 
reign, Major Burney exercised a very considerable influence at the 
Court of Ava; and by his counsel, which was implicitly followed, 
succeeded in maintaining the public tranquillity. 

At length in 1837 matters reached.a climax. Tharawadi was 
so-called after the district of Tharawadi in Pegu, and here he 
maintained a band of dangerous dacoits, who were the terror of 
all ihe country round. A few years after the death of Tharawadi, 
the district which gave him his name passed into the hands of the 
British Government, together with the remaining portions of Pegu; 
and it was not until some years after the annexation that the British 
authorities finally put an end to these gangs of cruel robbers. 
However, to return to the Prince. In 1837 Tharawadi fled from 
the capital out of fear of the machinations of the Sorceress and 
her brother ; and it was soon reported that he-had broken out into 
open rebellion, and had commenced marching a large army of 
insurgents towards the city of Ava. ; 

Meantime the capital was in the greatest possible commotion. 
The sister of Tharawadi was put in irons and placed in the 
palace jail by the order of the Sorceress and her brother ; but Major 
Burney procured an order for her release, and Mr, Edwards was 
seut to carry it out. The poor lady was accordingly freed from her 
chains; but she thought it was for the purpose of being executed, 
and she burst into loud shrieks and screams, and implored Mr. 
Edwards to save her. She was, however, soon re-assured ; and con- 
ducted, trembling with emotion, to her own house in the city. All 
shis while Taarawadi was advancing ; and both the city and palace 
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were filled ,with alarm. All the Armenian and Mughul traders in 
Ava, to the number of fifty families, took refuge in the compound 
of the British Residency, which was surrounded by a stockade. 

Six Missionaries, who resided at Ava, and who all belonged to the 
American Baptist persuasion, also took refuge with their families 
in the same compound. Major Burney and Mr. Edwards went out 
to meet Tharawadi, as the Resident was anxious to bring about 
some mediation ; but the tesk was hopeless. Tharawadi received 
them in a friendly manner, and assured Major Burney that not a 
soul in the Residency should be injured ; but he was resolutely 
bent on the capture and sack of Ava. At last a compromise was 
effected. Tharawadi solemnly pledged himself not to plunder the 
capital, and not to put to death either the King, or any of his Minis- 
ters, provided the city were surrendered to him. Major Burney ac- 
cepted their assurances, and on the strength of them induced the 
Burmese Goverment to srunrender. 

Tharawadi then entered Ava and spared tke capital according 
to his promise. He placed the half-insane Phagyee-dau into con- 
fnement, and shortly afterwards announced that the King had ab- 
dicated the throne in his favour. The Sorceress was placed in the 
common jail and strangled. The Ministers, whose lives Tharawadi 
had engaged to spare, were compelled to work in chains like crimi- 
nals upon the public roads, Such are the not unfrequent vicissitudes 
of Asiatic statesmen. Yesterday worshipped as the sovereign deity, 
to-day reduced to the condition of the meanest slave. The British 
Government has never acted thus. Princes who have lost their 
thrones from their vilé oppressions or utter incapacity, have only been 
deprived of their power of working mischief; but have otherwise 
been treated with the utmost consideration, and provided for by 
liberal pensions. 

About this time, namely in 1837, an incident occurred which 
illustrates the disorderly state of affairs. Shortly before the dis- 
turbances broke out, Dr. Bayfield, who had been appointed Assist~ 
ant to the Resident at Ava, had proceeded to Bhamo, in company 
with the Rev. Mr. Kincaid, an American Missionary, to settle 
some frontier disputes which had broken out with the chiefs of the 
Kakhyen Hills. Mr. Kincaid, however, returned to Ava by him- 
self; and on the way fell into the hands of a band of robbers, who 
plundered him of everything he possesed, stripped him to his 
bethermost garment, and then favoured him with a round dozen, 
and finally dismissed him with the comforting assurance that if 
they ever caught him again they would most certainly cut off his 
head. The unfortunate Missionary hurried off into the jungle, 
and found refuge in the neighbourhood of a Buddhist monastery ; 
where he obtained a little rice every day from the priests, and more- 
over procured one of their yellow garments to cover him. 
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In this wretched plight, half-starved and unshaven, he made his 
appearance some days afterwards in the Residency compound at 
Ava; but unfortunately, when he explained who he was, and na- 
turally expected a little sympathy, he was hailed with a roar of 
laughter. Indeed, his woe-begone countenance and Phoongyee 
garb are said to have been so intensely ludicrous that a brother 
Missionary, and even his own wife, joinedin the merriment. His 
exasperation, whilst still in the monkish yellow gown, must have 
been still more amusing. However, the unfortunate man was said 
to have laughed most unbecomingly some years previously, at hear- 
ing that poor Mrs. Judson had been compelled to wear a Burmese 
petticoat at Ava,—a garment which, to say the least of it, is some- 
what peculiar in style ; so perhaps the reception he met with in 
the yellow gown was a just retribution for his own ill-timed 
mirth in former days. Of course he carried his complaint to 
Tharawadi, who declined to investigate the matter, but made him a 
present of six thousand rupees. 

Shortly after the accession of Tharawadi, Major Burney dis- 
covered that the solemn pledge which had been given, that the lives 
of the Ministers would be spared, was being deliberately broken. 
The uvhappy officials were being taken to the palace by one or 
two at a time, and quietly put to death. As they had been induc- 
ed to surrender by the promise of Major Burney that their lives 
would not be taken, the Resident was naturally most angry, and 
warmly remonstrated with Tharawadi. The King, however, had 
grown touchy at any interference, and turned a deaf ear to all re- 
presentations. He was willing that Major Burney should continue 
to reside at Ava as a friend, but he would not stoop to his dicta- 
tions as a British Resident. Major Burney accordingly found 
himself in a false position, and deemed it due to the national honour 
to retire from his post. He therefore left Ava with his family and 
suite in native boats; and at length arrived at Rangoon, whence 
he ultimately made his way to Calcutta. _ pete 

Whether Major Burney was right or not in thus abandoning bis 
post is a question which was"much discussed in the past genera- 
tion. It seems to have been a political mistake, from having been 
carried out without a sufficient consideration of what might be 
the exigencies of imperial policy in other parts of the empire. The 
Burmese war of 1824 had been most unpopular-in’ Evgland ; and 
it was the obvious duty of a Political Officer to avoid any measure 
which was at all calculated to precipitate collision. Again the 
very secrecy adopted by Tharawadi in putting the deposed Minis- 
ters to death, showed that he was anxious to keep on good terms 
with the British Government ; and possibly Major Burney might 
have at least waited for instructions from the Government of 
India before taking such a decisive course as that of leaving Ava. 
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Moreover, the measure not only failed to have a good effect upon 
Tharawadi, but caused a {breach betweenthe two} Governments. 
Tharawadi became more arrogant than ever. He publicly put all 
the surviving Ministers to death ; and from that moment treated 
the English with disdain and contumely. 

But whether the step taken by Major Burney was right or 
wrong, he certainly returned to Calcutta at a most unfortunate 
crisis. Lord Auckland was Governor-General and Sir William Mac- 
Naghten was Foreign Secretary. The expressed policy of the 
British Government was peace. There had been profound peace 
during the administration of Lord William Bentinck. His suc- 
cessor Lord Auckland had Pecact himself o the Court of Direc- 
tors before leaving England, that he would do his best to maintain 
peace. It is true that dark; clouds were aready looming beyond 
the north-western frontier; which were to culminate in the Afghan 
war, and might bring the Cossack and the Sepoy into collision on 
the banks of the Oxus. But this only made matters worse. The 
war which threatened would be at the greatest possible distance 
from Ava; and it was of the highest importance that the Govern- 
ment of India should concentrate all its energies in the direction 
of the Indus. Such was the state of affairs when Major Burney 
reported at Calcutta that he had withdrawn from the Ava Resi- 
dency. Lord Auckland was naturally very angry. The British 
Government had been compromised with a petty power for a mere 
point of honour, which concerned Tharawadi alone, and could 
scarcely be converted into a casus bellt. Major Burney, however, 
seems to have been somewhat harshly treated. He was removed 
from his post ; and it is painful to-add that he never recovered the 
blow. He served a few years longer, but like Major Todd, who 
was sent back to his regiment for having prematurely abandoned 
Herat, he appeared half broken hearted ; ultimately he died on his 
way to England. 

After the departure of Major Burney, King Tharawadi became 
more puffed up than ever with pride and arrogance. The Govern- 
ment of India endeavoured to renew political relations with Ava 
by sending Colonel Benson as British representative to his court ; 
but the Mission turned out a total failure. No well-built dwelling 
house was furnished for a Residency, but only a temporary struc- 
ture of bamboos and matting. Colonel Benson was simply isolat- 
ed and harassed, until at last he was attacked with sickness, and in 
= compelled to leave the Residency in charge of Captain Mc- 

od. 

Mr. Edwards accompanied both officers, and was the principal 
medium of communication between the Residency and the 
palace. His reminiseences of this period are not very pleasing, 
for Tharawadi was a cruel sovereign, and Mr, Edwards has seen 
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officials put to an agonising death for the most trivial offences, Cap. 
tain McLeod retired in 1840. The principal event which occurred 
during the incumbency of this officer was the great earthquake 
which shook the capital: to ruins and killed some ten thousand 
people in the city alone. Captain McLeod and Mr. Edwards 
were saved by the mere fact that they were sleeping in a shed of 
bamboo matting. The shock occurred in the middle of the night, 
The sepoy guards were in a fearful state of alarm ; some were 
kneeling and praying, whilst others were falling in and preparing 
to fight for their lives. The sight of the destruction in the city 
next morning is described as something very horrible. The wounded, 
the dying, and the dead were lying about in all directions, and 
there were neither doctors nor nurses to see after them. ‘Some were 
crying and moaning ; whilst those who had escaped unhurt were 
weeping and wailing over those who had fallen. 

After the return of Captain McLeod in 1840, no further efforts 
were made to establish a Resident at the Court of Ava. The 
attention of the Government of India was sufficiently absorbed by 
the course of events in Afghanistan, far away beyond the dominions 
of Ranjit Singh ; and Sir William Mac Naghten, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, had for some time filled the post of Resident at Kabul. So 
Burmah was left to drift. About 1841, when affairs were be- 
coming serious in Afghdnistén, Tharawadi marched an army to 
Rangoon, announcing in his pompous way that he was about to 
drive the English out of Arakén and Tenasserim; but it proved to 
be all bounce. He remembered too well the lesson he had learnt 
from the first Burmese war; and he confined his operations to 
casting one of the big bells in the Shwé Dagon Pagoda. 

Meantime, whilst Tharawadi treated all foreigners with 
imperious disdain, his manners and bearing were regal and digni- 
fied in public; and to this day it is still said by those who 
remember him that he was every inch a King. He indulged 
in wine and spirits, but only in the strictest privacy. He 
filled his zandna with all the beauties of the kingdom; but 
his word was law, and there were few amours between the 
pages and the ladies of the palace during his reign. The 

ing’s own sister, a genial but somewhat elderly lady of fifty-five, 
was discovered in an intrigue with an official ; but her paramour 
was promptly = to death, and nothing more was heard of the 
matter. She died some two or three years afterwards. 

Tharawadi’s passion for the fair sex was notorious, and the 
different Woons or Governors were ever ready to win his favour 
through the medium of some attractive damsel. In those days 
there was a well-known Armenian gentleman residing at Rangoon, 
who was one of the leading merchants of the place. He had 
three charming daughters; and the Myo Woon got a hint 
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from the Court that he would do well to send one of these young 
ladies to serve in the palace as a Royal Virgin, with a very 
early prospect of promotion to a higher grade. The suggestion 
was accordingly whispered to the father, and it seems to have been 
expected that he would at once have complied with so flattering an 
offer. Strange to say he thought diffierently and promptly sent his 
daughters to Calcutta, on the plea of having them educated. Of 
course there was not the slightest expression of disappointment on 
the part of the Myo Woon, as the honour which would have been 
conferred on the family was so great, as to render it impossible 
that anything but accident should have led to its being declined. 
One of the ladies subsequently married a Bengal civilian, who 
survived her, and only died a few years ago. 

A few years afterwards King Tharawadi degenerated into a 
drunkard and lunatic; and he would occasionally shoot or stab a 
Minister or favourite with his own hands in one of his paroxysms 
of rage. At last in 1845 the palace officials were so thoroughly 
frightened at his violent attacks upon themselves, and his wholesale 
executions, that they were driven by the instinct of. self-preserva- 
tion to put him to death. As an illustration of the domestic 
felicity of the Kings of Ava, it may be added that one of his 
favourite Queens was living until a comparatively recent period 
in the closest intimacy with a Chinaman at Rangoon. 

Here the reminiscences must end. Mr. Edwards accompanied 
the Missions of 1855, 1862, 1866 and 1867; but these events are 
too recent to be made the subject of personal gossip. Tharawadi 
was succeeded by Pagan-men who brought on the second Burmese 
war of 1852; and Pagan-men, was in his turn succeeded by his 
present Majesty, Meng-lon, who has entered into friendly alliance 
with the British Government. Long may he reign! 3 

Mr. Edwards has now retired on the pension which he has justly 
earned by his long and meritorious services ; and we trust that 
he may live to enjoy it for many years to come. There is not a 
man under whom he has served during the lengthy period of 
fifty years, who has not’ had a good word to say for this most 
intelligent, assiduous, and unassuming official. 


J. TALBOYS WHEELER, 











Art. VIJI—THE BENGAL COMMISSARIAT. 
Part IL 
Ba: supply of food and transport to troops in time of peacc 


and war—or, in a word, of all the material requisites com. 
prised in the modern phrase ‘Commissariat ’—presents so impor- 
tant a subject for inquiry, that the writer of the present article 
has often felt surprise that it should have engaged so little public 
attention. It is equally important, whether viewed from an econo- 
mic point, or considered as having ever been intimately associated 
with the content or discontent, with the success or failure in the 
field, of all armies; from the days when the Hebrew host demand- 
ed quail in the desert, and sighed after the flesh-pots of Egypt, to 
the present time when in the recent campaign, the failure of the 
French in this great essential early proved disastrous to their 
cause. In fine, whatever of apology this article may need in 
other respects, the writer feels assured that in the task before 
him, he has consulted the primary object of all writing, in select- 
ing a subject of at least considerable public utility. 

The Bengal Commissariat is deservedly considered second to none 
in the world and superior to most; but it should be remem- 
bered that it has enjoyed special advantages, in having had for 
u prance of a century a constant field for its labours in a country, 
which may be described as a vast military camp, or congeries of 
camps. Did time and space permit, a profitable comparison might 
be made between the system of the Bengal Commissariat, aud 
those of other countries; but it is proposed to reserve this for 4 
future article, and to restrict the present investigation to that of 
the Bengal system itself. 

The subject fitly divides itself into two main heads—Personnel 
and Matériel. Under the head Personnel will be considered 
all that relates to the administrative and executive establishments 
of the department, their morale and efficiency; while under the 
head Matériel, the different services, and economy of supply, will 
be briefly reviewed. In conclusion a prospective yiew will be 
taken of departmental duties in connexion with the new order of 
things, and the altered conditions of service certain to arise from the 
extension of railroads and the consequent re-distribution of garrisons. 

PERSONNEL.—The establishment of superior officers of the 
Commissariat Department consists of — : 
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I Commissary General. ‘ 
3 . Deputies Commissary General. 
4 Assistants do. do. soe «. Ist class, 
4 do. do. do. eee «-- 2nd do, 
6 Deputy Assistants Commissary General... Ist do. 
6 do. do. do. do. .. 2nd do, 
12 Sub Assistants Commissary General .,. Ist do, 
8 do. do. do. do. ... 2nd do. 
8 do, do. do. do .. 3rd do. 


Total, 52 Officers. dey 1 
A thing that must at once strike attention in perusing the 


above list is the verbose and cumbrous, if not indeed ridiculous, 

denominations given to the officers of the different grades. ‘The 

functions of the Commissary General and of his three deputies 

are distinct and qguasi-administrative, whilst those of the other 

officers are purely executive. This fact itself may suggest a suitable 

change in appellatives. But this merely par parenthése. To 
roceed to more important matters. 

The Commissary General.—As the administrative head of one of 
the largest disbursing Departments of the State, the Commissary 
Goneral has duties sufficiently onerous and responsible jn time of 
peace; whilst in time of war his anxieties are great, and his prudence 
and forethought are severely taxed. Such being the case, the officer 
filling this important post should havé special qualifications ; and, to 
be really efficient, must enjoy in a special degree the confidence of 
Government, whose delegate he really is. His selection for office, 
his position, and remuneration should be relatively fixed. Let these 
points be separately considered... __ 

Appointment of Commissary General.—One of the greatest 
evils of any seniority system of promotion is, that the senior 
on the list may often not be the fittest man for promotion ; 
whilst the self-evident remedy for this, namely, free selection, 
opens the door. to jobbery, &c. These arguments sound plau- 
sible, but do not bear careful investigation. In the first place, 
if the general mediocrity of talent amongst all educated persons 
be considered, the necessity for selection will rarely occur except 
for the higher and more important posts. For these last, free 
selection should be insisted on, however ruthlessly individual inter- 
ests may be thereby affected. In order to guard against jobbery 
as far as possible, the selection should never rest with an individual, 
but with a council of at least three or more disinterested electors. 
These remarks have peculiar significance in reference to the selec- 
tion of an officer to fill the post of Commissary General.. It has 
often been canvassed whether it is not expedient that the appoint- 
ment of Commissary General should be bestowed on an officer, who 
has had no previous connection with the Department ; and doubt- 

less there are advantages in such a proposal, Departmental officers 
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from holding the office. This should - not be—and it may be add- 
ed that this remark has equal pertinence in reference to the ap- 
pointments of Adjutant General and Quarter-Master General. 

But the authority of the Commissary General received its rudest 
shock through the officious interference with his functions by the 
the so-called Military Finance Department of 1859. Armed with 
full power, and with all the wish to use the shears unsparingly, 
this Commission might have initiated great and radical changes 
of a really salutary character in the department. Unfortunately, 
whether from ignorance, or from lack of real administrative capa- 
city, or from both causes, it effected no permanent good whatever. 
On the contrary, actuated apparently by the desire of retaining office, 
and drawing their very high salaries for as long a period as possible, 
its members adopted the expedient of goading every official they 
were brought into contact with into an irritating and voluminous 
correspondence, having no higher aim than a huckstering penny- 
wise and pound-foolish economy, which nearly ruined the effi- 
ciency of the Commissariat Department, and which has had since 
to be heavily paid for. On the other hand, the Head of the Depart- 
ment has been left so trammelled and bound over hand-and-foot 
to the Control Department, as to render him powerless for good 
or evil. Responsible for the economical as well as the efficient 
working of his department, the Commissary General has at present 
so many obstacles in the path of his duties that no one but a man 
of genius could hope to succeed in the Sisyphus-like task of re- 
moving them. -No wonder, then, if the post is now deemed best 
fitted to an officer of limited capacity and due obsequiousness. 

“Controlled” and hampered as the Commissary General as- 
suredly is in many respects, there is still one point in which he 
exercises @ prerogative quite. unlimited, viz., in the transfer and 
posting of executive Commissariat officers. It is absolutely neces- 
sary that he should have the power of making transfers and postings 
asthe exigencies of the service may demand; but he should be 
compelled to shew the necessity in each case inan immediate re- 
port to Government. Indeed, whenever time admits, the sanction of 
Government should be obtained prior to the transfers being made, 
As matters at present stand, it is to be feared that it may often happen 
that officers are moved about in the most capricious manner to grati- 
fy the petty malice and spite of some unconscionable jack-in-office 
of a Commissary General ; and this sometimes at considerable need- 
less expense to Government. It can readily be imagined, too, how 
much of heart-burning to officers, and mischief to the public ser- 
vice, may be caused through postings being made according to the 
partiality and favouritism’ of an, in this respect, irresponsible Com- 
missary General, rather than according to the standing, experience, 
and merit of the officers themselves, A glance at the present disposi- 
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But let it take warning. Much has been done since the mutiny to 
weaken that morale and devotion, both by curtailment of position 
and by reduction of pay, as also by taking away from the depart- 
mental officers the distinctive dress of the staff. The last appears a 
small matter, but is not so in reality ; half the enthusiasm displayed 
in England for the Volunteer service may be ascribed to a not un- 
natural vanity panting to appear in “ war-paint.” True it is that 
the officers of the Commissariat Department ,cannot have any 
lustre reflected on them by wearing the dress of the general staff « 
but they would be content, nevertheless, to have a distinctive dress 
of their own. 

Appointments.—The appointment of Executive Officers rests 
with Government nominally ; but in effect nominations are made 
on the sole recommendation of the Commissary General. <A former 
wise chief of the Department took care to recommend for appoint- 
ment none but officers who had served as Interpreters and Quarter- 
masters of their regiments, (or as Adjutants’. Men of some experi- 
ence and qualifications were thus at once secured to the Department. 
The Department was then the best paid in the military service, and 
candidates of the best promise were numerous accordingly. Recruit- 
ed thus from, as it were, the flower of the Indian army, it is not to be 
wondered at that the Department in old days ever proved efficient. 
It is to be regretted that the good system then inaugurated should 
have been departed from, and that through reduction of salaries 
the allurements to the best qualified candidates should have been 
withdrawn. Regimental Officers have now infinitely better pros- 

cts than those in the Commissariat Department. This should not 
be. Again, formerly the greatest esprit de corps existed. This has 
been much impaired, as well as the general efficiency of the Depart- 
ment, by the introduction into its ranks of old, and in some cases, 
effete Officers, whom the so-called amalgamation and staff corps 
schemes threw out of employ. These officers can never expect to 
rise through the grades; and have merely made a convenience of 
the department by entering it for a season, in order to obtain an 
addition to their pay while eking out the time for retirement. It 
takes at least five years to make a good Commissariat Officer ; and 
these officers will have gained such length of experience merely to 
leave when it has been gained. Selfish and grievance-mongers, 
their presence in the department is a cancer to efficiency and 
esprit de corps, whilst they hold place to the exclusion of young- 
er and more promising officers. The Government will suffer 
severely yet from having permitted this incubus on the depart- 
ment, in order to relieve itself of the necessity of decently providing 
for such valetudinarians. Of course these remarks cannot apply 
jn their full force to the many excellent senior officers who have 
joined the Department since the mutiny; but only to those 
whom the cap may fit;—men who are drawing the pay, though 
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perfectly conscious of being quite unfit, mentally and physically, 

for the work. 

Examination of Candidates, and their preparation for the duties, 

—Candidates for appointment to the Commissariat Department 
are required, besides the usual linguistic tests, to pass an entrance 
examination, whichis supposed to prove their knowledge of book- 
keeping, arithmetic, and mensuration. They are appointed on 
probation for one year. Half of the time must be passed in an exe- 
cutive office, and the remainder in the office of the Examiner of 
Commissariat Accounts. They then appear for final examination as 
to their knowledge of departmental rules and accounts. The value of 
these examinations as tests of qualification may be gathered from 
the fact that there is not a single instance on record of an officer 
having been “spun” for either examination. The year of probation 
may be said to be one wasted ; during which, too, be it observed, 
Government pays the young Officer for learning his work. If he 
did learn it, the money might be well spent ; but as the work 
cannot be so learnt, but by experience alone, both time and 
money are, it is repeated, quite thrown away. Thére should be 
only one examination (an entrance one) which should be competi- 
tive; and the subjects given should embrace in addition to those 
already named :—‘‘ Chemistry as applied to detection of adulteration 
of food ;” “the principles of steam and the steam-engine,” and 
“the breeding and treatment of cattle.” The elements of these sub- 
jects can as readily be acquired out of the department as in it, and 
might be studied -during the many leisure hours at the disposal of 
the young officer, while serving the three years which must be pass- 
ed in this country before he can hold any staff appointment of any 
kind. Having passed the entrance examination, the candidate 
should be considered as on probation for three years ; during which 
period his aptitude for departmental employ should be frequently 
reported on by the senior. officers under whom he may serve ; and it 
need hardly be added that the more active and varied the service 
he sees during this probationary period the better. 

Postings and Transfers of Executive, Officers.—These ara 
made entirely at the will, and it may also be said, often at 
the caprice of the Commissary General. There is no system 
followed whatever. The evils resulting have already been touch- 
ed upon above ; but enough can hardly be said in condemna- 
tion of such unlimited power over the prospects and happiness (nay, 
even, in some instances over the very lives) of Executive Officers 
being placed in the hands of an individual to exercise according to 
his partiality, favour and affection. The wonder only is, that the 
power has not been more-abused, That this evil has been permit- 
ted to. exist so long unchecked is the less excusable, seeing that the 
remedy is easy. All transfers and postings should be notified to 
Government ; and further care should be had that officers are ap- 
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pointed to charges according to their standing in the Department, 

In a Department like the Commissariat, experience is the one 
great requisite. As has already been remarked, it takes at Jeast 
five years to make a good Commissariat Officer. Care should be had 
that the young officer does not gain his experience, ashe now too 
frequently does, at heavy loss and expense to Government. No 
officer under three years’ service in the Department should be 
placed in an independent charge. There are at present ten first- 
class, eleven second-class, and five third-class executive charges, 
A re-classification is desirable. There should be eight first-class, 
eight second-class and ten third-class charges. To these classes 
respectively, officers should be appointed strictly according to 
seniority, except in the rare instances of misconduct, when su- 
persession should take place—but under the direct order of Govern- 
ment itself, and not of the Commissary General. The duty in 
each executive charge respectively being equally onerous, the 
salary of officers of each class should be alike. Rupees 700 a 
month, with Rs. 60 office-rent, should be paid to the first-class ; 
Rs. 500 staff, with Rs. 50 office-rent, should be paid to the second- 
class; and Rs, 400, with Rs. 40 office-rent, to the third-class, 
All junior officers in charge of outposts should receive Rs. 200 
staff salary, with Rs. 20 office-rent. Those notin charge of out- 
posts should receive Rs. 150 staff. This classification and scale of 
remuneration would commend themselves to the officers of the 
Department generally, but more particularly to the juniors, as also 
to intending candidates. A comparative scale is subjoined :—— 








Present Scale. Proposed Scale. 
Rs. Rs. 
1 Commissary General ... 2,500 | 1 Commissary General ... 3,000 
3 Deputies ditto @ 1,000 1 Deputy Commissary Ge- 
each ove -. 3,000 | neral ose --- 1,200 
4 Assistants Commissary 8 Executive Officers, 1st 
General, Ist class, @ 80 class, @ 700 each ... 5,600 
each eee .- 3,200 | 8 do. do. 2nd class, 
4 do. do. do. @ 500 each... «+. 4,000 
2nd class, @ 600 - 2,400 110 do. do. 8rd class, 
6 Deputy Assistants Com- @ 400 each... ... 4,000 
missary General Ist class, 20 Assistant Executive Of- 
@ 500 oe «. 3,000 ficers,@ 200 each... + 4,000 
6 do. do. do., 10 do. do, @150 each ... 1,500 
2nd class, @ 400 oo. 2400 |-—— 
12 Sub-Assistants Commis- 58 Officers, costing ... 23,300 
sary General, Ist class, per mensem. 
@ 300 ary --- 3,600 
8 do. do. do., 7 
2nd class, @ 200 «+ 1,600 
8 do. do. do., 
Srd class, @ 150 .. 1,200 
52 Officers, costing ... 22,900 
per mensem. | 
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It will thus be seen that by the proposed elassification, the 
Department would gain an increase of sia officers, and in reality 
an increase of eight Executive Officers ; at an extra cost of Rs, 400 
a month. Now an extra number of Executive Officers is Just what 
the Department most stands in need of,—more particularly to take 
charge of outposts. This increase of officers would be found a 
really economical measure per se ; while the extra Rs, 400 a month 
would be covered over and over again by the saving caused by the 
reduction of the office establishments of two of the three Deputies 
Commissary General above advised. 

Warrant and Non-Commissioned Officers.—Amongst this class 
of public servants, will be found many most respectable, honest, 
hard-working and thoroughly efficient men; but on the other 
hand, it is to be said that quite a moiety of the number employ- 
ed is perfectly worthless, and a source of trouble rather than 
an aid, to Executive Commissariat Officers, The fault lies mainly 
in the want of system in selection and subsequent training of 
candidates. Officers commanding regiments are naturally averse 
to part with really good men, and can hold out superior induce- 
ments to such to remain with their regiments. The consequence 
is that only inferior men, or even men whom it is deemed desira- 
ble to get rid of, are permitted to apply for Commissariat employ. 
The evil is further augmented by the fact that no evidence as to 
special qualifications is demanded; while a most superficial and 
trifling educational test in the three R's, is all that is exacted pre- 
liminary to employment. Once in the Department the man, whe- 
ther good, bad, or indifferent, -becomes a fixture; and can only be 
remanded to his regiment for grave misconduct at the recommen- 
dation of the Commissary General, or by sentence of a Court 
Martial. He is appointed most generally, in the fist instance, 
to the post of Victualling Sergeant of a regiment; the duties of 
which in cantonments may occupy his time for about one hour 
each morning, after which he may employ the rest of the day pretty 
mush as he likes,—to some a pleasant life doubtless, but scarcely 
a profitable one. Suddenly removed from the wholesome restraint 
of regimental discipline, with leisure fully at command, and sur- 
rounded by the influence of irferior though wily native subordinates, 
is it surprising that the non-commissioned Officer newly appointed 
to the Department finds it difficult to resist the temptation to 
drink and dishonesty so besetticg him? Before suggesting the 
remedies for this unsatisfactory state of things, it may be well to 
take a brief and intelligent glance at the nature of duties required 
of the European subordinate grades of the department. These 
consist of charge of Outposts, Godown, Victualling, Bakery, But- 
chery and Cattle duties.~-What is required for the three last-named 
is the close and special supervision of workmen skilled in each 
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of these trades respectively. These men should be employed on 
no other duty ; and should be engaged and discharged by Executive 
Commissariat Officers themselves,—in short, should be under their 
sole and whole control. Nor should soldiers alone be employed ; 
but the best men should be sought out, whether soldiers, pension- 
ers, or civilians. The pay of each should be Rs, 60 a month, in- 
creasing to Rs. 100 with quarters, This is an increase on the salary 
now given; but the pay is not too much to secure the services of 
eally good men ; while the extra cost would be more than compensat- 
ed by the general efficiency and economy resulting in these 
branches of service. 

The other duties are important according to the order in which 
they are named, viz., “Outpost,” “Godown,” and “Victualling.” 
These require permanent and trained employés. Candidates should 
be required to pass an entrance examination as to their ability to 
read and write English, with correctness of orthography and diction, 
at least, if not with elegauce. Further, they should havea thorough 
knowledge of weights and measures, and of mensuration of surfaces 
and solids, besides a fair colloquial knowledge of Urdu. None but 
really smart and physically fit soldiers of good character, of over 
five years’ service, should be permitted to seek employment. Soldiers 
possessing the requisite qualifications should be encouraged to 
register their names freely as candidates in the Brigade Major’s 
Office; and should be examined by the Garrison instructors, who 
have been appointed under a recent order of the Commander-in- 
Chief for each considerable station. During the first three years 
subsequent to appointment, Executive Commissariat Officers should 
have full power to remand a soldier to his regiment either for miscon- 
duct, or for inattention to duty; or for general inaptness for 
Commissariat employ. It is advisable that the European subor- 
dinate department should be divided into four grades. The first 

rade should have the pay and relative rank of a Lieutenant; the 
second should have the pay and relative rank of an Ensign ; the third 
grade should have a fixed salary of Rs. 80 a month, with quarters, 
and should rank as warrant officers, The fourth grade should have 
pay, increasing from Rs. 35 a month, with quarters, to Rs.60 a month, 
with quarters. These last should rank as regimental Staff Sergeants. 
Outposts should be classified into 1st, 2nd, and 3rd class. The offi- 
cer in charge of a first class outpost should receive Rs,-200 a month 
in addition to his pay proper ; Rs. 100 a month for a 2nd class, and 
Rs, 50 a month for a 3rd class outpost. The charge of large godowns 
at sudder stations should confer extra pay of Rs. 60a month. Rs. 50 
a month extra should also be paid to any subordinate sent in 
Commissariat-charge of a detachment of strength over 100 men; and 
Rs. 30 a month extra for the charge of any detachment of strength 
from 30 to 100 men- All permanent European subordinates of 
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the warrant and non-commissioned grades should'receive Rs. 10 a 
month ‘pony allowance ;—without a pony to ride, their efficiency is 
curtailed one-half. The above scale of emoluments may bea 
trifle higher in some cases than what is now paid, but it is far from 
extravagant ; and barely sufficient to secure the services of really 
good men, and to keep them from temptation. 

It is believed that the services of at least a moiety of those em- 
ployed in the non-commissioned grades of the Department might be 
dispensed with. At present a Victualling Sergeant is employed 
foreach ration stand. As already said, these men have one hour's 
work-of a morning,—no more. One intelligent man could readily 
and efficiently give all the aid required by the Executive Commissariat 
Officer at ration stands, where three or more are now often employ- 
ed. Nothing could be easier than for a smart non-commissioned 
Officer to ride round all the ration stands at a station daily, and 
having satisfied himself that the rations were properly tendered 
for issue, make his report to his officer. Indeed, it is not clear 
why the presence of a Victualling Sergeant at each ration stand is 
now considered necessary. It cannot be that he is supposed to 
control the regimental authorities receiving the rations; nor, pro- 
bably having half the wit and experience of the native agent, is 
he likely to act as a check upon that, ordinarily speaking, astute 
functionary. What does hedo then? Nothing, or next to nothing. 
The fault is not his own: it lies in the want of system. 

There is, at present, no training whatever for the European 
subordinates of the Department; who are permitted to pick up only 
such knowledge of the duties as may suit their own fancy, and this 
in the most haphazard manner. On nomination to the department, 
the non-commissioned Officer should not be appointed in the first 
instance to any special duty ; but should attend office regularly, and 
be ready to perform any duty the Executive Officer may entrust to 
him. He would thus gain a competent ‘knowledge of the work of 
the Department generally ; and would after a few months become 
really useful, whilst his time would be fully and profitably oc- 
cupied, as well to his own’benefit as to that of the Government. 

Gomashtas, or native agents.—There are three classes of 
Gomashtas. Those of the Ist class receive Rs. 50 a month; 
2nd class, Rs. 40; and 8rd class, Rs. 30. It need hardly be 
remarked that the pay received bears no proportion to the 
perquisites expected, and often surreptitiously enjoyed. Some of 
these agents render bills amounting monthly to from Rs. 15,000 to 
Rs. 20,000, and even more. Is it reasonable to suppose that men 
conducting transactions of such magnitude as_ these figures 

import, will be satisfied with the, to them, paltry pay of Rs. 50 a 
month? Certainly not. “Fhe salary may be considered merely as 
a licence too frequently covering peculation, Let there be no 
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misunderstanding, however ; peculation is rather the exception 
than the rule, but peculation is rendered easier through legitimate, 
though unrecognised, gains being mixed up with it in one gene- 
ral obscurity. The fact is that Gomashtas of all classes—Godown 
Gomashtas, Victualling Gomashtas, and Cattle Gomashtas—should 
each and severally be restricted to their own proper duties; and 
should not be permitted to supply any article whatever by direct 
purchase. Supplies should be obtained as far as practicable by 
contract ; but when contracts are not obtainable, some respectable 
local firm should be employed to act as Purveyors. They should 
be regularly appointed under authority, but should receive no 
salaries, Supplies should be taken from these purveyors in fixed 
and wholesale quantities, at the rates ruling in the market for 
the time being. There is not the slightest doubt that respectable 
and wealthy merchants on the spot would be found not only wil- 
ling but eager to undertake a supply, assuring them regular pay- 
ments, and the usual profit on the capital employed. These 
purveyors should not be debarred from competing for contracts 
as well. Of course under such a system there would be no neces- 
sity for retaining the services of the class styled.“ Station Gomash- 
tas ;’ and the anomaly above referred to, of an agent presenting 
monthly bills of from Rs. 15,000 to Rs. 20,000, receiving a salary 
of Rs. 50 a month, would be happily done away with. 

Office establishments and Officers—So long as red-tapeism 
is allowed to continue rampant in this country, and so long 
as official circumlocution is at a premium, involving all 
transactions, however simple, in a perfect cataclysm of reports, 
returns, statements, prices, and all the chaotic correspondence 
titly destined for the waste-basket—so long will it be im- 
ossible to make any material reduction in, the heavy cost of 
office establishments. Greater efficiency might, however, be readily 
secured in those of the Commissariat Department by employing 
half the number of writers, but taking care that those employed 
are really fairly educated and intelligent men. This aim can 
only be reached by giving better salaries to the fewer number. 
All the writers of the department should be carefully classified, 
and should receive regular promotion, At present they look 
forward to receiving it through sycophancy or corruption. 

Accounts, Auditor, &c.—The accounts of the Department 
have been greatly simplified of late years; and indeed but 
little improvement in this direction its now required. Lach 
Executive Officer submits monthly to the Examiner a cash 
account current, accompanied by a disbursement statement 
with vouchers, and with an abstract of items remaining in- 
efficient, showing progress in adjustment. Further a monthly 
store-return is submitted, showing receipt and expenditure 
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of stores. It is suggested that in place of the cash account 
current, a copy of the daily cash book itself should be submitted. 
All information desired by the Examiner for the preparation of 
the general accounts of the department could as readily be obtain- 
ed from the cash book as from the cash account current, whilst 
a most salutary check would be established through each item 
of the cash book coming under scrutiny. The cash book some- 
times would tell strange tales. Further, a half-yearly statement 
of “stock” issues and receipts should be submitted. Of “ stock ” 
taken in contradistiction to “stores ” there is no account kept 
at present except in Executive Offices, A superior check is 
advisable. 

The general accounts of the Department are compiled after 
audit by the examiner under appropriate heads shewing the 
different services, &c., and are submitted to Government through 
the Military Controller. The Examiner is entirely independent 
of the Department, and is subject only to the Military Controller. 
It would be far better that the Examiner’s Office should be attach- 
ed to that of the Commissary General. In fine, the Examiner 
should hold the office of General Accountant for the Department ; 
but the accounts should bear the signature and receive the 
scrutiny of the Commissary General before being passed on to 
the Military Accountant. With the Military Accountant would 
then lie the responsibility of seeing that the sums estimated 
for in the Budget for different services were not exceeded, and 
that no unauthorised expenditure was made. The advantages 
of the change here advocated are too numerous for detail, but 
some more important points may be at once stated. The Com- 
missary General is responsible for the economical working of the 
Department ; but, under the present system, never sees the ac- 
counts till finally passed. By the system proposed he would be 
enabled to exercise as close a scrutiny as he pleased, without undue 
interference with the functions of the Examiner. Secondly, a 
great deal of correspondence would be saved by the Examiner 
having it in his power to make direct reference on the spot to 
the Commissary General. Thirdly, it must be remembered that 
the Commissary General, though authorising expenditure, ac- 
tually makes none himself ; and without seeing the accounts of his 
Executive Officers, how can he possibly judge whether an Executive 
charge is economically worked or not? It follows that great injustice 
is done to Executive Officers, who get no credit for any efforts 
they may make in the direction of economy. Can anything be 
more mischievous than such a system?—and can it be thought 
wonderful. that Executive Officers should leave economies to 
look after themselves, while they direct their best energies to 
other portions of their work, wherein their efforts are likely to 
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manifest themselves, and are therefore more likely to receive 
substantial appreciation ? 

Thus may be brought to a close the remarks under the first 
head of this article, viz., the Personnel. The endeavour has been 
to submit briefly to inspection what may be styled the machinery 
by which the Commissariat Department is worked. The sketch 
is confessedly an imperfect one, rendered the more so perhaps 
from an over-anxiety not to weary with details, which, though of 
much importance to the Government and to the Commissariat De- 

artment, can have but little interest for the general reader. The 
next head, as dealing more directly with economies, will, it is 
hoped, be more appreciated, at any rate by the tax-paying portion 


of the public, 











Ant. IX.—TOPICS OF THE QUARTER. - 
Indian Land Revenue. 


(.)"s article on this subject has attracted, as we anticipated, 

considerable criticism. We have no intention of making 
our Topics of the Quarter a means for carrying on a controversy 
with any critic who, during the past three months, in noticing our 
articles, has ventured to differ from any'of our opinions; but 
the importance of the Land Question is so great, we are all so 
vitally interested in obtaining clear and correct views on it, that 
we propose to notice briefly the most important of the comments 
of those whom we fear we must call our opponents. 

The foremost of these isthe Indian Economvist, whose issue 
of November 21st contains a review of our article. The tone of 
this review is so moderate that we cannot help feeling that its 
author, if he has not already considerably modified his former 
views, has at least no objection to listen to the arguments of the 
opposite side, ‘We will therefore explain as briefly as possible our 
reasons for certain statements which he calls in question. ° ‘e 

Our first fault of being “too discursive and theoretical to be of 
any practical value ” is scarcely a fault of ours; we never proposed 
to write a “ manual for Settlement Officers,” but if our article 
consists mainly of an examination of various “ theories,” it is be- 
cause our opponents have forced their theories on our notice with 
such boldness and pertinacity. Our own views were stated so 
briefly that we can hardly be said to have advanced any “ theory” 
at all. 

We do not desire to speculate further on the effect of our article on 
Mr. Mill, but we must take exception to the inference to be drawn 
from the Eeonomist’e remarks. It argues thus,—your reflections 
are so obvious that they must have occurred to any man of ordi- 
nary ability, therefore they must have occurred to Mr. Mill; but 
Mr. Mill has taken no notice of them ; this shows that he did not 
consider them worth an. answer; therefore they were noé worth 
one. Now it is just these ‘obvious’ reflections that do not oceur 
to some very clever men ; and we refuse for one moment to admit 
that if our reflections have occurred to a great man and been 
cast aside silently and contemptuously, we are bound instantly 
toabandon them. A great portion of the religious world refuses 
to acknowledge the infallibility of a single Pope ; in the literary 
world we are to bow down not to one Pope, but to fifty. A con- 
troversy will in future be conducted in the following manner: 
if any man ventures to-put forward any views on any subject, he 
will be asked by his critic if-they are in accordance with the views 
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of some great man who has written on that subject ; if the answer 
is ‘no,’ the author will be asked if he pretends to be cleverer than 
the great man; if again he says ‘no, he will be told that his 
remarks are obviously worthless. It may be that the reasons 
advanced by us for thinking that land'ismuch the same as other 
property were shallow, but we still believe that those who think 
otherwise have paid little heed to the “signs of the times.” Does 
any one believe that those who are now ready to lead the working 
classes into possession of our “common inheritance” will be able, 
if they succeed, to restrain their followers from attacking other 
property? Will they even attempt todo so? Are not Mr. Mill's 
schemes for purchasing land, and selling or letting it to peasant- 
proprietors, already scorned as conservative and inadequate? Is it 
not avowed that the attack is on capital itself, and that it is direct- 
ed first against land, because the purchase of land is one of the 
modes of investing capital, and not because land and capital are 
themselves distinct ? 

The Heonomist has never met with the statement that “ the 
State is the sole landlord,” but it has often been made by Mr. 
Mill, if not in so many words, at least by implication. We will 
quote only a single passage, which occurs in his Political Economy, 
Book II, Chapter X., § 3, where he says “in India the Govern- 
“ment being itself the landlord can fix the rent according to its 
“judgment.” Mr. Knight himself has been almost furious in his 
crusade against “malguzars” and “middlemen” and those who 
would call them proprietors; and we much regret to see that 
since our article was written the Government of India has taken 
the opportunity afforded by the passing a Revenue Law for the 
Pinjub, of declaring that the sole limit on the Government de- 
mand is the Government caprice. It makes little difference 
whether the advocates of such a “State” call it the “ sole land- 
lord,” or a “landlord whose share of the produce of the soil may 
be extended to the whole.” We thought that our own views were 
expressed with no uacertain sound, and that there was no neces- 
sity to “dig them out.” We do not hesitate to say that the Land 
Revenue is a tax on agriculture, but we must point out that we 
have fully stated why we consider it a defensible tax. Can it be 
denied that it is a contribution paid from the profits-of agriculture, 
and that if there were no Government, the.whole of these profits 
would justly belong to the agriculturists? If it is not a tax, 
if it is a rent-charge belonging to the sovereign of the day, as truly 
as the rents of Lord Mayo’s estates belong to him, it follows that 
it is the personal property of the Queen, that she would have a 
right to it even if it amounted to 100 millions a year, and that 
we should praise her benevolence if she expended half of this for 
the ordinary purposes of Government, 
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We are next charged with, in our remarks on Joseph's policy, 
travestying both the Scripture narrative and Mr. Knight's com- 
ments on it. We ventured to doubt the inspiration of the idea 
which fixed the demand at th of the gross produce. An examiner 
of the Calcutta University might direct the examinees to “state 
“briefly but clearly the fiscal policy of Joseph, pointing out what 
“part of it was of divine and what of human origin ;’ but as we 
are neither Theological Professors nor Bengali undergraduates, we 
decline to attempt an answer. We speak diffidently, and can only 

ive our ‘impressions’ on the subject. The reason for our impres- 
sion that the tax was an old one is the account given in Genesis xli. 
Joseph is there said to have advised Pharaoh to provide against the 
impending famine by taking up 3th of the land and storing its pro- 
duce, but no mention is made of any payment. Therefore, unless 
the tax was an old one, Joseph was advising an act of downright 
plunder. It may be urged that ——_ no mention was made of 
payment, yet it is to be understood. If so, why is any particular 
share of the produce recommended to be taken? Why did not 
Joseph simply tell Pharaoh to buy as much corn as he could during 
the years of plenty? We are blamed for saying that the money 
was taken ‘to be squandered on the pleasures of a corrupt court.’ 
Whatever may have been Joseph’s intention, this result certainly 
did follow, and if he was inspired he must have foreseen it. 
Genesis xlvii, 26 tells us that the #th became, not ‘the share of 
the common-wealth,’ but Pharaoh’s ; it will hardly be denied that 
the Pharaohs spent their revenues-on their own pleasures, or that 
their courts were corrupt. Really it is Mr. Knight, and not ourselves, 
who is guilty of travestying Scripture ; let the narrative speak for 
itself, and we have a natural picture of Joseph’s character. He 
is represented as the “ faithful steward of Pharaoh’s house,” ex- 
pending Pharaoh’s money in such a manner as to benefit Pharaoh's 
people, and Pharaoh himself. If we attempt to take him as a 
model for a Chancellor of the Exchequer, addressing the House of 
Commons, we place him in a false and ridiculous position. Let us 
suppose that Ireland, 30 years ago, was owned in feesimple by 
peasant-proprietors, that during the height of the famine the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer informed the House of Commons 
that he had taken advantage of the desperate condition of the 
people to invest the savings of Her Majesty’s privy purse in 
such a manner as to secure the Royal Family 3th of the gross pro- 
duce of Ireland for ever, and that owing to the severity of distress he 
had secured this advantage for a mere trifle. Let us suppose him in 
his peroration to quote the present condition of Egypt and the orien- 
tal countries where such a fiscal policy has been in force as a con- 
vincing proof that this potieyis the wisest a nation can adopt. We 
should soon see if the greatest statesmen of the day agreed with him. 
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We are represented as holding that “the criticisms to which 
“recent settlement operations have been subjected by the Econo- 
“mist and others are worthless, because it is only the settlement 
“ officers themselves who can decide whether the assessment ig 
“ight or wrong.” We need scarcely say that we never made 
any such statement. We did hold the criticisms to be worthless ; 
we did so because they were based on a radically wrong principle, 
Instead of carefully reviewing settlement reports, they condemned 
the new assessments solely because they fell short of an arithmetical 
portion of an imaginary gross produce. We should be the last to 
maintain that settlement officers are infallible and above criticism, 
Our present state of agricultural knowledge is so imperfect 
that it is absolutely impossible for the most careful officer to avoid 
occasional mistakes; to criticise their work to any purpose, we 
must carefully review it as a whole, and, if we discover errors, we 
must see whether they are fairly attributable to negligence on the 
part of the settlement officer, or arise from causes he could not 
reasonably foresee. A letter is given from a settlement officer, 
and we are asked what we have tosay to it. Simply nothing, for 
it contains no real data for criticism. We are merely told that the 
revising officer found 400 estates, where the Government demand was 
not 40 per ct. of the net assets; this does not prove that the demand 
was wrong when it was originally fixed; the fact that the proprie- 
tors would submit to an increase of 10 per cent. rather than 
endure the wrong and annoyance necessarily caused by a revision 
of settlement is very natural; and that the Income-tax excites 
deep and general discontent is denied by no one but the Supreme 
Government. 

A correspondent of the Indian Observer has informed us 
what is the theory of the Land Revenue in a native State ; we 
think it more important to see what is the actual practice. ‘There 
is little doubt on this point, and if this practice were fully adopted 
by our Government, the result would be simply this: every Dis- 
trict Officer would screw as much out of his district as he 
possibly could, and remit to the Commissioner as little as he 
dare, putting the balance into his own pocket; the same rule 
would be observed by each superior officer up to the Viceroy, 
who wouid not only wrangle in like manner with the Queen, 
but would openly throw off his allegiance .the instant he felt 
strong enough to do so. We invited our critic to give us some 
information on the commercial policy of a native State, but neither 
he nor any one else has been able or willing to do so. 

Other critics have stigmatized our policy as ‘retrograde,’ but 
surely they cannot have done so seriously. To maintain that only 
such revenue shall be raised ‘as is actually required, and that it 
shall be raised in the manner least oppressive to the people, cannot 
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excite the opposition of the most advanced thinker. If any school 
deserves the epithet retrograde, it is the one which talks about 
«Mughul shares,’ and urges us to imitate the fiscal policy of 
oriental despots. 



















Education in Bengal. 


WE would call the special attention of our readers to what must 
be reckoned as by far the most important event of the past 
quarter ; we refer to the measures that have been set on foot by 
the University of Calcutta to establish Examinations in the Verna- 
cular, after the fashion of the Oxford and Cambridge Middle- 
Class Examinations. The scheme has grown out of a minute of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the N.W. Provinces, in which he 
expressed his desire that greater encouragement should be given 
to purely Oriental studies, both classical and vernacular. To effect 
this object, he put forward a proposal that students, after passing 
the First Arts Examination, might be allowed the option of con- 
fining their studies entirely to Oriental literature for the B.A. 
Degree. This proposition was met by Mr. E. C. Bayley, the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Caleutta University, with an amendment that 
candidates for entrance to the University should be allowed to pass 
that examination in their own vernaculars. These propositions 
were submitted to educational authorities in Bengal, the North- 
West, the Central Provinces, Oudh, and the Panjab; and, from 
the discussion that followed, two points clearly emerged. First, 
that Sir W. Muir’s proposition, while-encouraging the study of the 
Oriental classics, would, directly at least, effect little for the verna- 
culars ; secondly, that the Vice-Chancellor’s alternative scheme, 
while it would give a great start to vernacular education, was 
rather beside the present University system : there would be an En- 
trance Examination, after which nothing was entered upon. The re- 
sult of all was a suggestion, independently made by several of those 
who had been consulted, that an examination through the medium of 
the vernaculars should be instituted by the University ; not in substi- 
tution of the ordinary Entrance Examination, but co-ordinate with it. 

This scheme has been matured by the Syndicate, and has lately 
received the sanction of the Senate. As it now stands, the ex- 
amination will include the following subjects :— 

(1) A grammatical knowledge of the language in which the 
candidate desires to be examined, viz.—Bengali, Urdu, Hindi, or 
Uriya, to which the Syndicate may add any others. 

(2) Outlines of the History of India, and Geography. 

(3) Mathematics, including Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geo- 
metry, 


(4) Certain optional “subjects; viz.—a classical language, 
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The condemnation of the scheme as put forth by the Committee is 
practically unanimous, The Committee proposed to introduce the 
study of Physical Science, not merely into Colleges, but into Zil- 
lah and_other schools. To this part of the scheme we find the fol- 
lowing objections most repeatedly and most forcibly ex pressed, 
In Government schools, the expense of providing the requisite 
teachers and apparatus would be simply enormous. Independent 
and aided-schools, which have no extra funds to fall back upon, 
would be altogether debarred from sending up candidates for ma- 
triculation. It would most mischievously widen the area of the 
Entrance Course which, notwithstanding the Committee's facile be- 
lief that more might be introduced into it with advantage, is per- 
haps already too extensive. The suggestion that a sufficiency of 
dexterous experimentalists might be produced by bringing the 
Zillah school-masters for one month to Calcutta, seems to betray too 
sanguine an estimate of their receptive powers. In any case, as 
the examination must consist in writing answers to some out of 
a definite series of questions mostly known beforehand, the neces- 
sary result would be to encourage “ cram.” 

On the other hand, there seems to be a real desire to give more 


prominence to Physical Science in’ the College Course. This is to 


be effected, not by thrusting Botany and Chemistry by force on un- 
willing students, but by making many subjects optional which are 
now compulsory, and thus giving Physical Science an equal chance 
with other subjects of study. The change might be confined to the 
B.A. Course; the -First—Arts Course being retained nearly in its 
present form, including English, a Classical language, History, 
Mathematics, and some branch of Mental Science. To us it seems 
clear that after the solid basis of a liberal education had been 
thus laid, concentration might advantageously take place. Reduce 
the six subjects now prescribed for the B.A. Course to three or, at 
most, four; English being always one, and the others to be selected 
at the option of the student. ‘The two years which are now, in too 
many cases, frittered away in an attempt to gain a useless smatter- 
ing of half-a-dozen subjects,—we speak merely of the ‘shady’ pass- 
man,—might be productive of real profit if he were allowed to con- 
fine his attention, say, to English, Mathematics and Physical Science ; 
or to English, Sanskrit and Mental Science. In the English Uni- 
versities the value of the optional priuciple is becoming every day 
more and more fully recognised. At Oxford, up to twenty years 
ago, all men of whatever intellectual tastes, were bound to pass 
through the mill of two schools, the classical and the mathemati- 
cal. At that time two new schools were introduced, those of Law 
and Modern History and of Physical Science; either of which 
might be substituted “for--Mathematics at the option of the candi- 
date. Five years ago, even the classical school of History and 
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Philosophy, hitherto the characteristic feature of Oxford study, 
was made optional like the rest ; and, by taking up an additional 
book at moderations, a man could escape the final Classical School 
altogether, provided he gave a sufficient guarantee of his being a 
genuine student by taking at least a third-class in one of the other 
schools, And it is only yesterday that Congregation decided that 
those who preferred Greek literature to Latin might have the 
option of abandoning the latter language, and taking up only 
Greek books for examination. Solidity in one subject is held to be 
higher than a superficial knowledge of many. If Oxford has been 
able, in the face of all her old traditions, to vindicate this principle 
with such complete success, the Calcutta University need not shrink 
from attempting a reform which would go far to relieve her of the 
imputation which is most commonly levelled against her teaching. 

At the same time it must not be forgotten that there are seri- 
ous difficulties to be met in reducing this scheme to practice. If 
every candidate takes up three subjects where he formerly took 
up six, he will be expected to know each subject twice as well as 
before, and therefore will require twice as much instruction in it; 
in other words, either the work or the number of the Professors 
must be doubled, It is not easy to see how this difficulty can be 
‘met, except by giving to private study some of the hours now 
spent in hearing College lectures—a practise which of course 
prevails in European Universities, but which has not hitherto 
been largely followed by native students except on the eve of an 
examination. But the obstacles in the way of the reform are 
probably not insurmountable ; and meanwhile we should rejoice 
to see the University recognise, or at least discuss, the- principle 
of narrowing the area and increasing the depth of the attainments 
of her students, | 


The Beng4li, as he is now turned out from the educational 
mill, was some time since the object of very severe and, as we 
conceive, unjust criticism at the hands of the Indian Observer. 
The high reputation which that paper justly enjoys makes us re- 
gret that the writer’s estimate of the results of education on 
Bengalis should be apparently coloured by prejudice or ‘scorn. 
It is not to be denied that the young man who has just been 
admitted to the B.A. Degree amid the pomp-and circumstance 
of the annual Convocation, does frequently manifest an instability, 
a flippaucy, a conceitedness about his acquirements, which are 
in ludicrous contrast with the severe view of life which a young 
Englishman who has his way to make in the world adopts as soon 
as he puts on his gown. And when the Babu hastens to give 
prominence to these unpleasant features of his character by 
inflated speech and inaccurate writing, we are apt to get angry. 
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But let us at the same time be just. If modesty and reserve 
are not really notes of the Bengali character, it-seems rather too 
much to expect that they could be uniformly implanted by the 
merely intellectual education which is given in our colleges, We 
might, it is true, be led to hope that the effect of education 
would be to diminish vanity, to give solidity to the character and 
dignity to the bearing of those who received it.; and this is precise- 
ly what we do find. According to our own experience, modesty 
and dignity do grow, even among Bengalis, in proportion to 
culture ; and the ungrammatical bombast which we, in common 
with the Observer, find so offensive, is pretty generally confined 
to the ‘ bad bargains’ of University training ; to:those shallow pre- 
tenders who have just managed to scrape through the examina- 
tions, and who, in other Universities as well as in Calcutta, unless 
they are the humblest, are then the most conceited men of their 
year. We have known, not one,:but dozens of Bengali B.A’s 
so modest, unaffected, and frank in their bearing that, putting 
aside any inquiry into their attainments, they are pleasant 
testimonials to the University training that has done that much 
at least for them. 

On the other hand, if the censure of the Observer is directed, 
not so much against the conceit of the College-trained Bengali, 
as against the absence of any visible results of education in Ben- 
gali society, we must still enter our protest against too sweeping 
a denunciation. Itis true that the Bengali B.A. is not nearly 
so well-informed, outside the range of his University studies, as 
the average educated Englishman. But consider the circum- 
stances of his daily life. English education is a thing of yesterday ; 
and the young Babu who spends five hours of the day in Col- 
lege, passes the rest of the twenty-four among people who have not, 
in the majority of cases, received a tithe of the advantages that 
even he has. Unlike the Englishman, he has not the enormous 
advantage of conversing familiarly and constantly with men of 
wider culture than himself, and enlarging by that means the 
range of his intellectual activity. If self-conceit is truly to be 
ascribed to the educated Bengali, it is here that we ought to look 
for its sufficient cause. It should not be forgotten, too, that the 
Benéli marries young; and that the cares and duties of a 
family shorten in an appreciable degree the leisure which he can 
devote to the cultivation of his mind. 

Or again, is it the failure to produce a literary class that is 
condemned ? In answer to this we would ask—with a writer in 
alate number of the Bengalee newspaper who, notwithstanding 
the choice Englishand-temperate tone which mark his letter, is 
evidently one of that classof educated natives against whom the 
Observer is so severe,—‘ What sort of works do they require 
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from our graduates? Do they want them to be Froudes and 
Gibbons, Arnolds and Grotes? Do they ever imagine the serious 
difficulties which lie in the way of producing a historical work 
equal in merit to any of those? Will they point out the library 
or the muniment-room in India where to look for those heaps of 
records in which a nation’s glory and a nation’s achievements lie 
buried?’ Nor must the effects of inherited temperament be 
ignored :—‘ Where can we look for the patience, the strong con- 
stitution of a Scott, who could extract by mental labour quite in- 
conceivable to us, out of dry manuscripts buried in the dust of 
ages, the richest materials for the brightest and happiest creations 
of genius? To a weak and enervated Bengéli the attempt to 
collate and verify one-tenth of the references with which Gibbon’s 
pages are filled, seems to be attended with insurmountable diff- 
culties. To us indeed it seems that English education has 
attained a degree of success which is really remarkable. We have 
sown the seed, and we may look forward to a time when the 
branches of the tree shall spread and cover the land; but we 
need not commit the error of expecting to enjoy the shade of 
the oak within a few months of planting the acorn. 

It may be reasonably conjectured that the class against which 
the Observer launches his thunder is not the class from which 
his experience has been drawn. English education in this country 
means two totally different things :—First, elementary English 
education in language merely, such as is given under a native 
head-master in Zillah and other schools; secondly, the higher 
education in literature and science which is given in the colleges. 
The first turns out a numerous and useful body of men, who be- 
come shop-keepers ; who furnish forth the whole class of Keranis 
in Government and private offices ; who fill the lower posts in 
the Subordinate Executive service ; but who otherwise have no 
pretensions to cultivation. The second sends forth every year 
a number of men who retire to their Zemindaris ; who take to the 
professions of law and education ; who show a more or less in- 
telligent interest in the novel field of local and imperial politics ; 
and from whom must arise, if it arises at all, that literary class which 
we desire to see. But the former outnumber the latter by twenty to 
one ; and when the English-speaking Babu is discussed, the thought- 
less or prejudiced observer is apt to confound=the two classes. 
Whatever may be the faults of the educated Bengéli, we need not 
magnify them by a fallacy of confusion, nor need we credit them to 
the University training which does its best to eradicate them ; and, 
unless the experience of all educators is to go for nothing, we 
might reasonably expect to find that the character of a man who 
has been for four years under the personal influence and sympathy 
of a cultivated Englishman, is set in a different mould from that of 
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one whose education has ceased, at sixteen years of age, with the 
Entrance Examination. | 


Mr. Lobb has contributed, during the Ft: quarter, a number of 
letters on the subject of education to the Bengalee and the Indian 
Observer. Mr. Lobb’s sympathies are so large, and his interest in 
the subject so keen, that anything that he writes is sure to com- 
mand attention. His condemnation of the worship of the demon 
of competition is forcible and just ; it is at best, but a clumsy ex- 

dient for determining the ablest men; and in many cases it 
seems studiously designe? to keep the best men out. “Give mea 
man with courage, and perseverance, and foresight, with a good 
dose of pride and love of power, with a keen faculty of observation, 
and strong common-sense. Give me these qualities in my leader, 
and I shall be little careful about the accuracy of his spelling, or 
the extent of his proficiency in the Aryan languages; but these 
qualities can never be tested by our "ang competitive examina- 
tions” But the system has taken firm root in India as it has in 

England, and our efforts should be directed towards lessening its 
abuses, and developing it into something higher and better. 
Gradually and insensibly it has taken such a form as to encourage the 
belief that the end of education has been attained when an exami- 
nation has been passed; and the consequence is that the University 
Course prescribes, and examiners set questions in, subjects which are 
too often chosen with little reference to their power of developing 
the intelligence of the students. But we cannot think that Mr. 
Lobb is particularly happy in the examples which he chooses to 
illustrate this perversity. He complains, and with much justice, 
of the common inability shown by educated natives to write decent 
English ; and he attributes it in great part to the line which in- 
struction is forced to take by the injudicious questions of examiners. 
Among the questions which he condemns are the following :—“ Re- 
mark upon the vocabulary of Milton, comparing it with that em- 
ployed by his contémporaries and by modern writers.” It seems to 
us that this is just the sort of question which ought to be asked 
of students who read Milton. If they are to be taught English 
out of authors separated by an interval of two centuries, it is first 
of all desirable (since it is accuracy in writing English that Mr. 
Lobb insists on), that they should attain to a sort of grammatical 
perspective ; that they should be able to discriminate modern forms 
and phrases from those which are farther off in time. 

The same remark applies to questions upon the derivation and 
the different meanings of a word. Minute differences in meaning, 
to which derivation helps us, are exactly what the Bengali, like 
any other foreigner, fails-in...He does not know the circle, so to 
speak, in which a word moves ; and he is constantly introducing it 
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to strangers of a different social scale ; with the most grotesque 
results. ‘“ Look mercifully upon my failings, and the Almighty 
will reward you tit for tat,’ is a good illustration of what we 
should try and teach the Bengali to avoid. The only questions that 
Mr. Lobb seems to approve are those involving the argument of a 
poem or story, and paraphrase. It may be easily conjectured 
what sort of stuff is produced -when a passage of Macaulay is 
given to be rendered into Bengali English ; and we have always 
looked upon a ‘ paraphrase’ question as the offerof a premium 
for the use, of bad language. In fact, so long as the University 
sets selections from particular authors, examiners must set critical 
and philological questions ; otherwise students might as well be 
taught English out of the newspapers, and examined in the current 
number of the Saturduy Review. The real reason why students 
write bad English is that they have too much to do ; if the number 
of subjects that they have to learn is reduced, the standard of 
English will be raised like the rest. 

We do not understand why Mr. Lobb censures questions about 
the Aryan languages ; there seems to be no sufficient reason why 
Bengali students of English should not be taught that these lan- 
guages are in origin identical ; and that the Greeks and Romans 
whose history they learn, as well as the French and Germans whose 
deeds they read of in the newspapers, are akin to their own Sanskrit- 
speaking predecessors, Mr. Lobb thinks that such questions 
encourage ‘a wide-spread intellectual dishonesty, because Bengalis 
cannot know avy Aryan languages except their own, Sanskrit and 
English. But results have a value quite independent of the pro- 
cesses by which they have been discovered ; and.there would be just 
as much reason for refusing to teach students the laws of planetray 
motion, until they could deduce them mathematically from the law 
of central forces. The links which bind Humanity together are not 
so numerous or so strong that we can afford to despise such help 
as is given by the knowledge of a common language and a com- 
mon origin, 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 





1, VERNACULAR LITERATURE. 





Srimadbhdgavata. Part I. Translated into Bengéli by Kéli 
Prasanna Sarkar. Calcutta : Bharata Press. BE. 1278. 


HE great Purfna S’rimadbhagavata is one of those few books 
which have exercised a mighty influence on the people 
ofIndia. It is the Vaishnava’s Holy Bible; he reads it by day 
and medidates on it by might It produced that important reli- 
gious revolution, which took place among the mass of the people 
of Bengal in the beginning of the sixteenth century, and the effects 
of which are still visible in the midst of us; for it was from the 
Bhdgavata that Chaitanya, the promoter of that revolution, chiefly 
drew his inspiration. It is, therefore, no wonder that attempts 
should be made to translate into the vulgar tongue so influential 
a book. Some yéars ago a translation was published by the enter- 
prising proprietor of the Purnachandra Press in A’mratala Street ; 
but the capital defect of that translation, however faithful, was 
that the Bengéli --was -scarcely intelligible and readable. The 
translation before us certainly avoids that defect, the language 
being easy and flowing; but whether it is as faithful a trans- 
cript of the original as it is readable, we cannot say, as we 
have not compared the Beng4li with the Sanskrit. We trust Babu 
Kali Prasanna Sarkar will meet with sufficient encouragement 
to enable him to carry on and complete a work which he has begun 
with so much spirit. 





Pravandha-Kuswmdvalt. By I’s‘ana Chandra Datta, Calcutta : 
Stanhope Press. B.E, 1278. 


Ts is a collection of small poems, some of which first appear- 

ed in the columns of two Bengali weekly newspapers. 
Some of the subjects on which the poet sings are as follows :— 
“Time ;” “ Nature ;” “ Mercy ;” “ The Slave’s Lament ;” “ Clouds ;” 
“Heaven and Hell;” “Spiritual Knowledge ;’ “ Hope ;” “The 
Garden of Youth ;” “ The Sinner’s Soul ;’ “The Moon ;” “ Know- 
ledge not Riches the~reot-of Happiness.” Some of the pieces 
show that our author has considerable poetical sensibility, 
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Pramodakdmint Kévya. By Asutosha Mukhopddhyaya. Cal. 
cutta: Stanhope Press. B.E. 1278. 


W* are sorry we cannot speak so favourably of the poetical 

attempt before us as of the preceding one ; but perhaps 
the reason is that it provokes a comparison with the exquisite 
English poem of which it is an adaptation and an elaboration, 
There is hardly any one but must have admired the unaffected 
and touching simplicity of the ballad called “The Hermit,” which 
Goldsmith has introduced into his Vicar ‘of Wakefield. The 
adaptation into Beng&li of that beautiful ballad is not a successful 
one. It is wanting in every one of those qualities which distin- 
guish Goldsmith’s compositions, whether prose or verse,—simpli- 
city, quiet humour, delicacy of feeling, 


A’yurveda-Sdrasamgraham, Part I. Edited and translated by 


Gopal Chandra Senagupta, Calcutta: Columbian Press, B.E. 
1278. 


| T appease from the Preface of this book that there is a “Society of 
| hysicians ’’ whose local habitation is in some house in Madan 
Mitra’s Lane in Sukea’s Street in Calcutta. This, learned body, 
contemplating with infinite regret the ignorant contempt with 


which the ancient system of Hindi medicine is generally treated 
by both Europeans and educated Natives, resolved to publish a 
compendium of Hindi medicine in Sanskrit and to translate it 
into Bengali. The President of the Society fixed upon our author 
as the best qualified person for undertaking the important 
work just mentioned. How he set about the task will be best 
understood by his own words which we quote from his English 
Preface:—“In undertaking this task, which I very reluctantly 
did, knowing the thousand impediments that lie in the way, 
I have spared no pains in endeavouring to make the work 
as useful as possible, and have consulted various authors, 
chiefly, Tontro, Churruck, Soosrutto, Bagbhaut Harit, Sarrun- 
godhar, &. The result of my labour I publish under the 
name of AYURVEDA-SUNGRAHA.” That our readers may have 
some idea of the contents of the elaborate work, the first part of 
which only has been just published, we subjoin the author's pro- 
gramme :—“ It is to be divided into fourteen parts. The first to 
eontain an account of the origin of the A’yurveda, the duties of 
practitioners, directions for feeling the pulse, and a few general 
remarks on the symptoms and treatment of fever; in the 2nd, 
I mean to treat of the several varieties of fever with their causes, 
symptoms, and treatment; the 8rd, 4th and 5th on various 
diseases, their causes, symptoms, and treatment. The 6th, general 
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discourse on medicines, their prépatations and administration ; 7th, 
Anatomy ; 8th, Surgery ; 9th, Midwifery ; 10th, Chemistry; 11th, 
Vegetables ; 12th, Bajicaran Tuntra ; 12th, Augod Titntra ; 14th, 
Santi Tuntra.” From the above syllabus it is evident that the work, 
if properly performed, will be a deeply interesting one. Though, 
owing to the daily advance of physical science, the European sys- 
tem of therapeutics must be vastly superior to that of the ancient 
Hindds, there is no doubt that the Hind& system is one of no 
ordinary merit; and the superior local knowledge of the ancient 
Kavirdjes may suggest to the European sons of Alsculapius some 
therapeutic agents with which they are at present unacquainted. 

In the instalment of the work now before us, there are some 
things of curious interest. The origin of the A’yurveda was in 
this wise. Ata time of universal sickness, wlien it became diffi- 
cult for Bréhmans to prosecute their studies and to discharge 
their religious duties, and when the very existence of man was 
threatened,—though deponent sayeth not when that period oc- 
curred in the world’s history—some of the holiest sages of anti- 
quity, such as Angiré, Yamadagni, Vasistha, Kasyapa, Bhrigu, 
Gotama, Visv4mitra, and a host besides, repaired to some sacred 
spot on the Him4laya mountains, and held there a solemn con- 
clave with a view to devise measures for checking the progress 
of disease. The holy sages perceived through the “eye of kuow- 
ledge ” that-Indra,the king of Heaven, was alone acquainted with 
the true remedy of disease. They therefore determined to send 
to him a deputation begging him mercifully to reveal the im- 
portant secrets. But what being, mortal or immortal, could ven- 
ture into the presence of that thousand-eyed divinity whose efful- 
gence was like that of a “living flame?” The devarshi Bharad- 
vaja volunteered ; and by his pleasing manners so insinuated him- 
self into his good graces, that Indra revealed to him all the secrets 
of recovery from disease. Thus the A’yurveda is divinely ins- 
pired. e give below a few curiosities from the A’yurveda. 
When a physician feels the pulse of a patient, he should feel it iu 
the right hand of a man, the left hand of a woman, and in both the 
hands of aeunuch. Hence no Kaviréj in Bengal ever feels a 
woman's pulse in her right hand. Any person through whose right 
nostril the wind blows day and night, will die in the course of 
three years. He who sees blue rays round the moon, and im- 
agines serpents everywhere, cannot live longer than three months 
from that date. A man who will soon die cannot see the star 
Arundhati ; nor can he see the Pole star. “He who cannot perceive 
the taste either ofsour things or of salt, will die in six months. 
He who cannot see in water the reflection of his own image or of 
his head, will die in six mouths, The above specimens will suffice, 
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Hektar-badha. (From the Greek). By Michael Madhusfédana 
Datta. Calcutta : Stanhope Press. 1871. 


HY the author of this abstract in Beng&li of a portion of 

the Iliad should have said on the title-page that he had 
rendered it from the Greek, we are at a loss to understand ; for the 
performance before us is neither a translation nor a paraphrase of 
the original J/iad. We have compared some portions of the ver- 
sion before us with the original, and have found that whole passages 
have been omitted and others freely tampered with, apparently for 
no intelligible reason ; at least the writer nowhere gives any reason for 
the omissions or the interpolations. In the dedication he says— 
it would have been very troublesome to have given a literal and 
faithful translation of the original. Very likely ; but the question 
is, what necessity was there for Mr. Datta to have come forward 
with a mere abstract of the Iliad instead of giving us a faithful 
translation of the whole? But it seems we, poor wretches, deserve 
nothing, and ought to be thankful for small mercies; for 
Mr, Datta gives us not merely an abstract of the Iliad, but he has 
the coolness—is not impudence the more accurate word ?—to tell 
us that while the book was being carried through the press some 
pages of the “copy” were lost through the negligence of the 
printer, which he has not had the leisure to re-write. So the 
fourth chapter of the book appears without a beginning! Whena 
man like Sir William Hamilton brings out a volume with the last 
sentence not finished, we hardly forgive the great metaphysician 
such cavalier treatment of the public; what then shall we say of 
Mr. Datta, when he publishes a book one of the chapters of which 
has no beginning? But whether the performance is lame or entire, - 
our author, it seems, is sure of a passport to ‘immortality. He 
dedicates his book to a native gentleman who has written one or 
two school-books in Bengéli, and to that gentleman he says— 
“Friend! the rock out of which you are cutting the column of 
your fame, time itself will not be able to destroy.” If this be 
true of a gentleman who has written one or two successful school- 
books, the inference is, it is much more true of a person like our 
author who is certainly a more considerable and pretentious writer. 
But are these kirtti-stambhas, or fame-pillars, which the Bengali 
writers of the day are raising for themselves, made of the ever- 
lasting rock? We doubt it. The material seems to us to be more 
like the mud of the Hugli than the granite of the Himdlaya, 
the white-stone of Jaipur, or even the rock-slate of Monghir ; and 
instead of standing for ever, we fear they will dissolve, like the 
baseless fabric of a vision, in the course of two lustrums. Mr. 
Datta’s ambition seems to have no limit, The capacity of the 


Bengali language is too weak, and its range too limited, to give 
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expression to his profound thoughts. He must therefore re-con- 
struct the etymology of Bengéli grammar. We doubt, however, 
whether the present Bengdli etymology, however old-fashioned, 
will be abandoned to make room for a new-fangled etymology, 
however powerfully advocated. 





Usha Ndtaka. By Srimati Kaminif Sundari Devi. Calcutta: 
J. G. Chatterjea and Co’s Press, 1871. 


F this drama has been written really by a Beng&li lady, it is 
very creditable to her, and must be at the same time re- 
garded as a gratifying proof of the great progress which some Ben- 
gli ladies have made in mastering their mother-tongue. But we 
suspect it is a mere hoax. We are inclined to believe that the 
author is of the masculine and not of the femenine gender; and 
that the name of a lady has been put on the title-page of the book 
with a view to excite curiosity and to ensure a large sale. How 
far the sale has answered the expectations of the author we do not 
know ; but a joke of this sort (if it be, as we suspect, a joke) hardly 
takes now-a-days. The play itself is of uo great merit, and does 
not call for any remarks, 





Suradhunt Kdévya. Part I. By Dina Bandhu Mitra, Calcutta : 
New Sauskrit Press. Sakabda 1793. 


ABU Dina Bandhu Mitra is the author of several overpraised 
dramatic compositions, such as the Nil Darpana, Navin 
Tapasvt, Sadhabédr Ekddasi, and others. The Ni Darpana 
has become a rather notorious drama in consequence of its transla- 
tion into English under the auspices of the Rev. Mr. Long, and of 
his subsequent imprisonment ; but the play itself is a poor perform- 
ance. The other plays of our author are, in our opinion, clever- 
er; but their great fault is their coarseness. The Babu is regarded 
as a sort of comical genius ; we confess, however, that his attempts 
at comicality oftener provoke our anger than our mirth. There is no 
refinement, no delicacy in our author's wit ; it is of the coarsest and 
broadest sort. It may excite the laughter of women, of children, 
of uncultivated boors, but a man of culture often turns away from 
it with disgust ; and if some of the plays, which we have named 
above, are popular to a certain extent, itonly shows that the taste 
of the reading public in Bengalis uncultivated and rude. Babu 
Dina Bandhu Mitra, it appears, has left off courting the Muse of 
comedy and has begun wooing her more sedate sister of epic poetry; 
but it would seem from the attempt before us that he is less 
favoured by Calliope: than by Thalia. The Suradhuni Kavya 
is @ poem describing the déscent of the river Ganges from its 
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source on the “secret top” of Himélaya, its course through the 
wide-exteaded plains of Hinddstdn, and its fall into the Bay of 
Bengal. In the first part, which is before us, the Ganges or rather 
the Bhagirathi has been brought down from the mountains to Triveni 
which is not far from Hugli; the rest of the course from Triveni 
to Gang& Sdgara being reserved for the second and final part. 

That there are merits in the book it would be unjust to deny, 
The descriptions of some of the places are good; while the 
conception of the tributaties of the Ganges as her sisters and 
brothers coming to meet her and giving an account of their 
travels is really fine. There are in it, however, faults of a very 
grave character. In the first place the whole poem is one huge 
anachronism from beginning to end. The subject of the poem 
is the descent of the Ganges,—au event which, according to Hindé 
mythology, must have occurred inthe remotest ages of antiquity, 
—and yet our poet describes the towns near which the river passes 
just as they are in the year of grace 1871. In the second place, 
the descriptions of some of the towns are very childish. Ia the 
long deseription of Krishnagar we are, for instance, told the 
name of a Bengéli writer of no great reputation, and of a boy in 
the college who many years ago stood high in his examinations! 
In the third place, our poet has made a glaring mistake in geo- 
graphy—the Ganges is first brought down to Benares and then 
to Mirzapur, as if the former place were higher up the river than 
the latter. In the fourth place, the versification is incorrect 
in a great many passages—indeed in almost every page there 
are some lines in which the laws of Bengali prosody are violated. 
We did not expect in Babu Dina Bandhu Mitra the majestic sim- 
plicity of a Homer, the consummate art of a Virgil, or the sublimi- 
ty of a Milton ; but we certainly expected that before ushering in- 
to the world a volume of poetry, he would at least scan his lines 
and see whether they are verses or not. But this he does not seem 
to have done. 


Rasa-Kddamviné. Calcutta: Girisa-Vidyaratna Press. 1871. 


HIS is a translation into Bengali verse of the Sanskrit poem 
called Amaru-Sataka, or the hundred slokas of Amaru. 

It is not known when the poet Amaru lived, or in what part 
of India he lived ; but there is no doubt that he had poetical 
powers of a high order. He may be justly called the Anacreon 
of India, as his poem treats chiefly of love and women though 
not of wine ; and his verses like those of his Hellenic predecessor 
show considerable poetic sensibility. The HindG poet, in our 
opinion, is superior to the Greek, from an ethical point of view. 
The Bengali version is of considerable merit, though the peculiarly 
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rich exotic flavour of the original is somewhat dissipated in the 
translation ; but this can hardly be called a fault, as poetry we 
believe to be untranslatable. 





Prabodha-Chandrodaya Nataka. By the late Visvandtha Naya- 
ratna. Calcutta: G. P. Roy & Co’s Press. Sakabdé 1793. 


HE celebrated metaphysical play in Sanskrit entitled Probodha 
Chandrodaya, the “Moonlight of Intelligence,” or the “ Rise 
of Intellect,” is known to the mere English reader through Dr. 
Taylor’s translation. What Taylor did for the English reading 
public, Visvanétha Naydratna has done for the Bengali. The 
Jearned translator died bfore the the book was sent to the press, 
and it is now published by his sons. The translation, so far as 
we have seen, seems to be very good. 





Jambdlnt. By Yadavendra Bandyopadhyaya. Calcutta: Vidyé- 
ratna Press. 1871. 


6 se is a-tale in Bengali verse of no great interest. If the 

writer had related the story in honest prose, it might have 
been readable ; but as it is, it is quite unintelligible. The versi- 
fication is throughout ineorrect and inharmonious ; there is hardly 
a spark of genuine poetical fire in it, though the book is 137 pages 
long. If he ever had any poetic fire, it must have been put out 
by the cold and snows of Darjiling where, it appears from the 
preface, the poet has taken up bis abode. 


Géyatri-Prakaranam,. By Tar&nath Tarkaydchaspati. Calcutta : 
New Sanskrit Press. Samvat 1928. 


| T appears from this pamphlet that there is in Calcutta an associa- 
y 





tion called the A’rydvarttarttisamsthapantsabha that is to 
say, “The society for the establishment of formulz worthy of 
being learnt by Aryans.” It is a pure Br&hmanical association, 
Sidras being excluded from its membership. Its object is to 
diffuse the knowledge, and to promote the practice, amongst the 
Brahmans of Bengal, of those Vaidik formule and usages which, 
owing to priestly ignorance and worldliness, are fast becoming ob- 
solete. The President of the Association is Babu Trailakya Nath 
Mukhopadhy4ya, and one of its leading members Pandit Tard4nath 
Tarkavachaspati. The brochure before us contains two discourses 
delivered at two meetings of the association by the latter gentle- 
man. The object of those discourses is to give an exposition of 
the Gayatri, which is regarded as the holiest text and the very 
cream of the four Vedas, The learned Pandit accomplishes his 
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object by quoting from a variety of the sacred books of the Hindés 


authoritative expositions of the holy 


to be expected, is both grammatical and mythical. 


text. The exposition, as igs 


We give an 


instance of the latter. On the authority of the Sage Yajnavalkya, 
the Pandit says that each of the twenty-four letters which go to 
make up the Gayatri Ps rR a deity. Thetwenty-four letters 


are symbolical of the fo 


Tat represents the god 
.— >+V¥Xx-F te 

Vi 
Tuh 
Va 
Re 
a. vate 
Yam... 
el 
Rg... 
De 

Oe ae 
Sya ... 
Dhan... 
Ma 
went. .obe 
Dhi ... 
Yah 
a 
Nah ... 
i. 
Cho ... 
Da .. 
Yat .., 


' Any Brahman who, while 


ee 


daily repeating the Gayatri, remem- 
bers the names of the above divinities, is, we are told, sure to be- 
come the object of their especial favour. 


lowing deities :— 


_ gol. 

ayu. 

Su. 

Vidyut. 
Yama. 
Varuna. 
Vribaspat. 
Parjjanya. 
Indra. 
Gandharvva. 
Pasha. 
Mitra Varuna. 
Tashta, _ 
Vasu.” 
Marut. 
Moon. 
Angiras. 
Visvadeva 
Asvinikuméra, 
Prajapati. 
Sarvadevata. 
Rudra. 
Brahma. 
Vishnu. 











9. GENERAL LITERATURE 


— 


A Report on the Family History of the Chief Clans of the Roy 
Bareilly District. By W. C. Benett, cs, Oudh Secretariat 
Press, Lucknow. 


“HIS valuable report is one of a class which we are glad to 
| see becoming more numerous every year. Monographs on 
the history or antiquities of particular districts, written by resident 
officials of cultivation and experience, must always be of the 
highest scientific value ; to no one else is the information so fully 
accessible, and no other writers can so satisfactorily weigh the 
evidence and sift the wheat from the chaff. Dr. Hunter in his de- 
lightful Annals of Rural Bengal, demonstrated how much might 
be done in the way of throwing light on a little-known district, 
by an ingenious and zealous district officer ; and the success of that 
work, both here and at home, proved that literary ability, when 
backed by the special knowledge that may be attained by any 
mofussil resident, can awaken an interest in the history of rural 
India, not only amongst Anglo-Indians, but also amongst English 
and Continental readers. The lesson taught by Dr. Hunter’s book 
has not been lost sight of. Mr. Westland in Jessor, Mr. Oldham 
in Ghazipur, Mr. Carnegy in Oudh, Mr. Bruce in the Dera Ghazi 
Khan district, and other officers elsewhere, each in his own way 
and for his own locality, have not unworthily followed the good 
example ; and Mr. Benett’s report before us is not the least valu- 
able of these interesting memoirs.*- 

The information thus presented to the public is derived partly 
from mofussil records, long stored away out of sight, and rapidly 
mouldering under the combined attacks of the climate, the white 
ants, and the neglect of ignorant and careless record-keepers ; partly 
from local researches, the results of which when tabulated are 
seemingly but small, but which have often cost the enquirer years 
of patient and unremitting toil. We have no hesitation in affirm~ 
ing this of the labours of Mr. Benett ; who has, whilst stationed in 
the Rai Bareli district, collected a vast mass of information, which 
he has wisely compressed into a small book of about seventy pages. 
Those who have genealogical tastes will here find an entirely new 
field for the indulgence of their taste ; but Mr. Benett’s book will, 





* Mr. Lepel Griffin’s Panjéb Rd- mised us under the auspices of Dr. 
jas (reviewed in the Calcutta Review Hunter, will doubtless bring into a 


of October last), and the Gazetteers 
that have recently appeated, are 
splendid examples of the scientific 
results to be expected from extended 
researches of this kind,. The series 
of Imperial Gazetteers whichr-are pro- 





focus all the information that can be 


thus obtained ; and will probably 


form a topographical and historical 
encyclopsedia for India, of unrivalled 
interest and scientific value, 
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if we are not mistaken, be fully appreciated by future historians of 
Oudh ; and it will be of considerable value to Indian historians 
generally, on account of the evidence which is brought to bear on 
two or three points in the very unsettled chronology of India 
previous to the period of British ascendancy. 

The most important conclusions Mr. Benett arrives at, at the 
end of his work, are thus summed up:—“The destruction of Jhansi 
occurred therefore in the middle of the 14th century ; the founda- 
tion of the Partabgarh raj is contemporaneous with the invasion 
of Timar [A.D. 1403] and the conversion of Muluk Singh with the 
establishment of the Jaunpur empire” [A.D. 1393]. Here, then, 
are three definite dates, authoritatively settled for future writers 
on the subject. 

For the first fifty pages the reader wades through masses of 
facts in which he would fain take an intelligent interest; but he 
feels himself rather at sea for want of some clue to the plot—some 
notion of what these facts may be leading him up to. It is then 
with considerable delight that he at last, though rather tardily, 
gets some enlightenment about the plan and arrangement of the 
work, The developmeut of the history of the clans is naturally 
divided, we are told, into three periods :—“ The first extending from 
the invasion of Shahabuddin Ghori to the downfall of Jaunpur; 
the second beginning with the kingdom of Tilokchand and 
ending with the re-conquest by Saddat Khan; and _ the last 
reaching down to the annexation, during which the whole social 
fabric was changed by the Lucknow Government. Through- 
out, the main fact has been the living growth of Hindfism, 
beside which the Muhammadan empires with their elaborate 
revenue systems and network of officials have been merely se- 
condary causes, like artificial dams, .temporarily impeding and 
distorting the course of a strong river.” 

With this partition of the subject to guide us we shall be better 
able to understand the earlier portion of the work. Réi Bareli is 
in the south-west of Oudh in Chakla Baiswarra; and about 
forty-six miles S.S.E. from Lucknow. As might be expected, 
nothing of importance is known of the early history of the place ; 
but in the 13th and 14th centuries the district seems to have been 
overrun by the Bhars, whence the name Bareli. They had two 
famous chieftains, the brothers Dal and Bal ; who-laid the founda- 
tion of the Bhar supremacy, but who in their turn succumbed to 
Ibrahim Sharki, the third* of the Sharki or Jaunpur dynasty. 
This Emperor having established his power at Dalman, proceeded 


* Mr. Benett calls him the second son named Mub4rak Shah, who suc- 
of the Jaunpur dynasty ; but he for- ceeded him in A.D. 1399. Ibrahim 
gets that the founder of the dynasty, succeeded his father Mubarak in 
Khwajah-i-Jahén, had an adopted A.D, 1401, 
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next to take possession of Réi Bareli; and brought the whole dis- 
trict nominally under the Musalman rule. Only nominally, for the 
Musalm&n power was centred in the chief fortified villages ; while 
a number of Hindi families, chiefly Rajpaits, who had migrated 
eastward, bad settled in different portions of Oudh ; and the chiefs 
of their families, extending their power over a number of small 
villages, reigned absolutely over their own districts, waged wars 
with one another, and resisted the Muhammadan supremacy at 
every opportunity. When the Sharki Dynasty was supplanted 
by the Lodis, in A.D. 1476, Tilockchand founded a dominion 
as independent of the Sultans of Delhi as that of the great Hinda 
Rajas of the west of Hinddstan. 

Tilokchand was the chief of the Bais tribe, the most important 
of the clans with which the author has to do. The main portion 
of the work is taken up with tracing the history and descent of 
several clans ; the chief of which are the Bais, the Kanhpurias, the 
Amethias, the Saibansis, and the Sombaneis. These clans though 
of great local importance will have little interest for the general 
reader. The author has drawn up with great pains at the end 
of the report a series of pedigrees of each of the leading families. 
Under Akbar’s rule the clans lost ground considerably, but the 
chief result was only to make each more despotic within a reduced 
circle ; and under his successors they enlarged their territories and 
new branches or oftshoots of the old clans spread out over other 
portions of the country. The Bais lost their leading position among 
the clans, and it seems to have been taken up alternately by the 
Kanhpuria and Amethia housés ; but none ever succeeded in entire- 
ly subduing the others; and representatives of each family still 
remain among the Zemindars and T'alukdars of Oudh. 

A curious and suggestive feature in this history is the almost 
total extermination of the previous inhabitants, the Bhars—doubt- 
less anon-Aryan tribe. They had two enemies to strive against, the 
Mughuls and the Hindés. Their peculiar customs, language and 
nationality prevented their uniting with either party ; and accord- 
ingly, whether HindG or Musalmadn prevailed, the Bhars were 
continually losing ground. Many were killed ; many fled to the 
north and east ; but a few, the author says, still remain in their 
old territury under modern names. 

Mr. Benett gives a very clear and succinct account of the rights 
exercised by each Raj& in his own dominions ; the details of 
which strikingly resemble the rights that the greater Barons and 
Tenants-in-capite had under the Norman kings in England, and 
afford another illustration of the almost absolute identity of the 
Eastern and Western Feudal Systems which has often been ob- 
served by historians. We have already said that the Mughul 
power was little more than nominal. The author shows the con- 
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nexion between the two jurisdictions so clearly that we prefer 
giving it in his own words, 

“ Generally the Hind chiefs seem to have held aloof, and looked 
on at a system of officials they were not strong enough to inter- 
fere with. Occasionally they contributed a quota of men to the 
Imperial Forces, and every now and then a troublesome chief was 
conciliated by jdgtv of territories already practically his own. 
The grants of mansabs became specially common in the period of 
weakness which succeeded the outbreak of the Mahratta Wars, 
when the Emperors were glad to attach to themselves powerful 
elements which they could not subdue. But we never find any 
great house taking a place in the regular ranks of local officials ; 
and the fact that the office of Chaudhri was never held by one of 
the leading clans of the district throws some light on their posi- 
tion. It was generally held by the respectable but thoroughly 
second-rate families, such as the Janwars of Khiron, Kathbais of 
Jagdispur, the Shekhs of Bhilwal, and the Kaiths of Roy Bareilly. 
The Baisu the Kanhpurias, Sombaucis, and even the Amethias 
never contributed a single member to this order.” 

The information relative to the last of the three periods is 
very scanty. The different clans had been divided aud sub- 
divided so often that they had quite lost the strength which 
is inherent in every well-concentrated Government ; and there 
was very little power of opposition left, when Sa‘adat Khan, 
the famons “ Persian Pedlar,” established his strong rule in the 
country, in defiance of Muhammad Shah of Dehli. Sa‘ddat 
Khé&n seems to have made very good use of his acquisition ; 
and manifested an excellent policy in confirming the chiefs in 
their several holdings or parganas, at the same time entrusting 
to them the collection of the revenues. Nevertheless from the 
days of Sa’adat Khan to those of Wajid Ali Shah, who was deposed 
by Lord Dalhousie, the country knew neither peace nor prosperity. 
Eleven princes in all ruled. In 1819, the Nawab, under the advice 
of Lord Hastings, assumed the title of King ; and threw off even 
his nominal dependence upon the Court of Dehli. But the Go- 
vernment went from bad to worse ; the revenues wrung from the 
people were squandered, and nothing done for the country, till at 
last there was no alternative, and in 1836 Oudh was annexed to 
the British dominions. The heads of the clans and of families, 
together with successful officials, king’s servants and others, all 
became Talukdaérs engaging with the Government for holding so 
many villages. ‘Through all the changes that occurred, the native 
village-system maintained its ground. Occasionally the head of 
some wealthy family became the sole Zamindar of the village ; bué 
the common arrangement was “ a‘society of labourers each in the 
possession of the lands in his immediate cultivation, aud presided 
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over by a leading member who collected and apportioned the inci- 
dence of the Government revenue; for which services he was re- 
munerated by a light assessment on his peculiar holding, and toa 
right called ‘ mukadami’ which has perhaps survived in a number 
of forms to the present day.” 

The latter portion of Mr. Benett’s work is by far the most in- 
teresting. Many people who would care nothing about the ge- 
nealogy and statistics of families of whose very names they were 
formerly totally ignorant, might learn some useful lessons about 
tle contrast between the Musalman and Hind& Government. The 
former was essentially central, branching out in various directions 
and through numerous officials; but as it Continued to spread it 

ot weaker and weaker at the core, and under the later Emperors 
the Mughul Government was but a shadow—a Government merely 
inname. The Hindt system, on the contrary, of which the Raéjas 
in Oudh may be taken as asample, was a local one. One Réjé 
might fall ; but it was only to be supplanted by another with the 
same powers, wielded with renewed vigour. While the Musal- 
min power decayed utterly, the Hinda only sank to rise again. 
This fact is urged very strongly by the author, one of whose con- 
cluding paragraphs we here transcribe :-— 

“ The mistake which vitiates almost all our political theories in 
India, is that we are the successors of the Musalman Emperors : 
were we only that, we should not be here now. The vital fact is 
that we have, or at any rate think that we have, succeeded 
where the Muhammadans in their strongest days never attained 
complete success, in taking the places of the local princes, and in 
substituting our own for native law and organization. The Com- 
missioner has supplanted not so much the Nazim as the Raja.” 

The Muhammadan chronicles of the Sult&éns, and the Histories 
of India that have as yet been written, do not elucidate the history 
of the people themselves, any more than the accounts of the reigns 
and battles of our English Kings in older histories bring to light 
the important social moyements of the various ages. Considerable 
credit is therefore due to Mr. Benett for the pains he has taken to 
add to our real knowledge of Indian history by his researches into 
the antiquity of the Oudh clans. The task is a difficult one; 
and all the more so as the subject is somewhat contracted. One 
or two small charts of the district, dotting off approximately the 
localities of the separate families at stated epochs, would have con- 
duced materially to facilitate the reader’s comprehension. The 
dryness of the subject to unscientific readers is relieved by the occa- 
sional recurrence of legends given in a brief, simple, and forcible 
style. The present representatives of the families near R4i Bareli 
ought to be deeply gratefulte Mr. Benett for rescuing their ances- 
tors from oblivion. The general style of the book is pleasing ; and 
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the language clear and simple. The spelling of names is accordin 
to the method adopted by the Asiatic and other learned Societies — 
by the Government of India. Some readers might not at first sight 
recognize Cawnpore and the Gogra river under their present aspect 
Kanhpur and Ghagra ; yet we are glad to note the adhesion of 
one more writer to the only system of spelling which has any 
chance of being at length generally used. There are no deg- 
criptions of the country itself; nor any accounts of the habits and 
members of the people, omissions which may be regretted. 

But these are comparatively minor points. Mr. Benett has suc- 
ceeded in infusing interest into a somewhat difficult subject ; and 
we believe that the scientific world will discover in his book much 
that is of real and lasting value. 





Classical Studies in India. By Max Mutter, M.A, Fellow of 
All Souls’ College, and Professor of Modern European Lan- 
guages in the University of Oxford. From the Contemporary 


feview. 1871. 


= this paper Professor Max Miiller puts forward a plea for the ~ 


encouragement of the study of Sanskrit in India. The 
number of European scholars -who pay attention to this subject 
must always be small; and the fact that in the University of 
Leipzig the classes of the Professor of Sanskrit are attended by 
no less than fifty pupils, is probably the greatest triumph that 
Sanskrit scholarship is likely to achieve in Europe. Those only 
who devote themselves to the critical study of the Science of Lan- 
guage, or to a comparative examination of the ancient philoso- 
phies and religions of mankind, will consent to give to Sanskrit 
the years of toil which the study of its literature requires. Their 
reward, it is true, will be great. We need not refer to the revolu- 
tion in the study of language which began with Bopp’s essay, little 
more than half a century ago, and to the development of which few 
have contributed more largely than Professor Miiller himself, 
What chiefly attracts thinkers at the present day is the know- 
ledge that Sanskrit literature is a rich treasury in which lie hid- 
den systems of thought and theories of the universe bearing a 
startling relation to the results which modern European specula- 
tion has independently developed. It will not be denied that 
Spinoza and Schelling have exercised a far-reaching influence upon 
the thought, and even upon the practice, of Western nations ; 
and the systems of Spinoza and Schelling find their counterparts, 
no less complete and profound, in Sanskrit philosophy. Here 
then is a tempting field for research ; but, for want of early 
familiarity with the implements, the labourers must be few. 
In India it is different. The Hind& learns Sanskrit in the 
Colleges, just as the European learns Latin: and at an age when 
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the Englishman or German who takes to Sanskrit is toiling pain- 
fully through the grammar of the language, the Hind& has master- 
edits rudiments, and can commence the fruitful study of its 
literature. He can commence it, that is, if opportunities are 

iven him. The class of Pandits is fast dying out ; the Brahmans 
of the Nadiya Tols send their sons to English schools; and there 
is some ground for Sir Henry Maine’s prediction that in fifty years 
the native study of Sanskrit will have disappeared. At the same 
time, no other literary class is springing up to take the place of 
that which is passing away. And yet if English education is to 
leave its mark upon the intellectual life of the nation, we should 
expect to find, as one of its most valuable and permanent results, 
the growth of a learned class turning with reverent affection to 
the literature which enshrines the monuments of their heroic past, 
and studying it with an intelligence cultivated and cleared by a 
sounder education than their predecessors enjoyed. In the growth 
of such a class we might hope to find an efficient safeguard against 
the negativism to which the educated native too commonly surren- 
ders himself, and which threatens to produce a generation without 
reverence for the past, and without an aspiration for the.future. 
This indifferentism cannot be attributed solely to English educa- 
tion; it is probable that missionary labours in India must be 
credited with a large part of the result. Rejecting, as missionaries 
have generally done, any attempt, such as that of Ballantyne, to ap- 
proach the HindGs on the common ground of Hind@ism and Christia- 
nity, they have laboured to destroy the old faith, in the hope of esta- 
blishing the new in its_place. The more learned among them have, 
for two generations, been unceasing in their assaults upon Brahma- 
nical doctrine ; and their blows have told. The Pandit may pos- 
sibly have got the best of the argument, but the seeds of doubt 
have been left in his mind, and have ripened into scepticism. 
Yet there is no indication that either the leaders of thought. 
among the Hindds, or the masses of the people, will ever accept 
Christianity. ‘That they may accept or produce some form of 
Theism nearly related to Christianity is not impossible; nor 
should it cause surprise or sorrow to the most earnest Christian 
to find the fundamentals of his doctrine developed into a form such 
as it has never before assumed. The Hindds require a faith, not 
offered ready-made by an alien nation, but one which has its 
roots far back in the past, and which shall not rudely sever the fu- 
ture intellectual and spiritual life of the people from all that they 
revere in their earliest history. Only such a faith as this can give 
unity to their aspirations, and rouse them from the moral 
apathy which has settled upon them. One such effort has already 
been made in the Brahma Sam4j, which, at least in its original 
form, was a return to the Theism of the Upanishads, That 
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movement has not been without its effects upon the spiritual life 
of the nation; but when, in its later developments, its doctririeg 
were made depend, less no longer upon a historical system, but 
upon each man’s intuitive consciousness of the Divine presence, it at 
once lost the character which had recommended it to many 
earnest men. They were loth to admit the hopelessness of 
finding any grain of truth in those ancient speculations which, 
call them dreamy if you will, were yet no more dreamy than that 
Alexandrian mysticism which, to some greater or less extent, 
certainly coloured Christian doctrine. There will be many efforts, 
and many failures; but we need not despair of atime when 
earnest study, fortified and illumined by accurate habits of 
thought, shall lead native students to the discovery in their an- 
cient religions of the words of that Voice which has spoken at 
sundry times and in divers manners. 

It is for this reason that we would urge upon Government the 
necessity of encouraging the native study of Sanskrit. How farit is 
possible for Government to encourage it, is aseparate question. We 


may at any rate claim that no obstacles may be thrown in its way.. 


Indications are not wanting of an impatience, shown by some in high 
authority, towards what are called ‘ useless studies.’ The purity of 
the -vernaculars is a desirable object ; but it cannot be thought high- 
er than the possible regeneration of a nation’s life. And even when 
Mr. Campbell condemns Sanskritised Bengali, he seems not to 
have fully appreciated the effect which a highly developed lan- 
guage has in enriching a comparatively barbarous one. No doubt, 
for all the common purposes of life the Beng&li owes little to 
Sanskrit additions to his vocabulary. But if his language is ever to 
become the vehicle of communicating Western science and criticism, 
it can look to Sanskrit alone for its necessary expansion. And it 
should not be forgotten that it is only through native scholars that 
this result can be brought about. e would commend the atten- 
tion of all who are inclined to look slightingly upon Sanskrit 
study, to the following words of Max Miiller. “No one can 
speak or write the vernaculars with effect who is ignorant of Sans- 
krit. No one can take a firm stand in handling the problems 
which occupy the native mind, who does not know the different 
strata which underlie the intellectual surface of India....... If 
fostered with care and prudence, the study of Sanskrit in the 
schools and universities of India may still have a great and bright 
future before it, and we trust that it will re-awaken in the native 
mind a feeling without which no national character is perfect,—a 
loyal and loving affection for the past.” 
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The District of Fessor. 


A Report on the District of Jessore ; its Antiquities, its History, 
and its Commerce. By James Westland, Esq., ©.s.; late. 
Magistrate and Collector of Jessore. Calcutta. 187]. 


HIS was one of the first of the series of historical, topographi- 

cal, and statistical Reports, referred to in a former Notvce ; 

and it is unquestionably the best and fullest of any that have yet 
appeared. It is brimful of the most valuable and the most interest- 
ing information—information all the more valuable from the fact 
that it has been largely derived from local official records which 
will doubtless, before many years are past, be lost to the world 
for ever.* We hope shortly to be able to put before our readers 
an article containing an exhaustive review of the results of Mr: 
Westland’s public-spirited labours ; so that in this place we shall 


only notice very briefly the general nature of the contents of his book. 





* The neglect, which is universal 
throughout India, of all modern 
means and appliances for ensuring 
the preservation and accessibility of 
the Public Records and _. State 
Papers, has been often deplored in 
these pages. The apathy of Indian 
Governments about the condition of 
the materials and sources of the his- 
tory of the country, is unparalleled 
amongst the civilised nations of the 
world ; India whose records (from the 
nature of the climate and from other 
causes) daily encounter more perils 
than those of any” other civilised 
country, stands alone in having abso- 
lutely no machinery for the safe 
custody of its literary and scientific 
treasures. Instances are continual- 
ly cropping up of irretrievable losses 
to science, resulting from this neg- 
lect; for which, we cannot doubt, 
posterity will hold the Indian Go- 
vernments of the present day . res- 
ponsible. Whilst we are writing, 
we read the following most sug- 
gestive paragraph in the Englishman 
of January 5, 1872 : — 

“A curious discovery of neglected 
and forgotten records hah lately been 
made by the Commissioner of the 
Bardwan Division ; and, singularly 
enough, the treasure has been un- 
earthed in a Collectorate, the records 
of which had already been searched 
by Dr. Hunter. While inspecting 
the Collector’s office, Mr. B 


found a number of old English ma- 





nuscript books lying in an open rack 
in the clerks’ room, where they had 
been exposed for an unknown period to 
the ravages of time and white-ants, and 
undisturbed by any previous explorer, 
having by some accident been left out 
of the treasury almirahs. Among 
these, the most neglected, have been 
found what are probably the oldest re- 
cords of the Bfrbhtim istrict; for Mr. 
Keating is mentioned in the “ Rural 
Annals” as the first Collector of that 
district whose records survived, and 
here we have the correspondence of 
Messrs. Foley and Sherburne, the 
former of whom was Collector in 
November 1786, two years before 
Mr. Keating, and the latter in April 
1787. Indeed, the correspondence 
contains a complete account of the 
eighteen months’ administration of 
the latter officer, and furnishes a 
clue to the cause of his removal and 
subsequent trial. The letters of Mr. 
Foley’s time are chiefly between that 
officer and the Board of Revenue, 
One of them is remarkable as present- 
ing an early example of recourse to 
the sale of land for arrears of re- 
venue, and showing that the step 
was most reluctantly taken. In 1787 
wild elephants were so numerous in 
Birbhim that the whole district was 
in danger of being overrun by them ; 
and shikaris were sent for from 
Sylhet and Chittagong to aid in their 
capture.” , 
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The first part is geographical ; of which, the description of the 
river system and its changes during the past century, and of the 
progress of deltaic formation, is valuable both from a scientific 
and historical point of view, and also from the practical inferences 
which may derived therefrom. Many other chapters also are of 
the highest practical utility ; particularly those on the agriculture 
and commerce of the district; which contain, amongst many 
other things of importance, full accounts of the sugar-cultivation 
and manufacture, of the rice trade, and (above all) of the Sun- 
darban reclamations, which are singularly interesting and curious. 
But the chapters which will chiefly engage the attention of the 
scientific world, are those on the antiquities of the district, and 
on its history during the first thirty years of British administra- 
tion—A.}). 1781 to 1811. Réj& Pratépaditya, whose history is 
given under the former heading, was a contemporary of Akbar ; 
against whom he maintained his independence for a long time. 
He is an historical character of some importance; and Mr. West- 
land’s account _ to clear up many obscurities about his life. 
The history of another hero of the district, R4jé Sitérém Rai, and 
the collection of some scattered traditions about a third named 
Khén Jaban Alf or Kh&njé Ali, evince Mr. Westland’s construc- 
tive talent; whilst the family history of the Réj4s of Naldanga, 
of Jessor or Chanchra, and of Nattor, will attract every one who 
takes any interest in the local history of Bengal. The descriptions 
and identifications of the chief ruins in the district are both cir- 
cumstantial and picturesque; we fancy we recognise in some of 
these the original picture from which may have been derived Dr. 
Hunter's sketch of the Ruined Palace of the decayed Musalméa 
Nobleman in his Indian Musalmans. 

The history of the first thirty years of Britigh administration 
in Jessor, which forms Mr, Westland’s third part, and which is 
entirely derived from the mouldering local records, deserves & 
separate notice; we shall therefore only touch upon it in this 

lace. The transition period of the “double government, ” which 
followed the destruction of the actual power of the Nawabs, and 
was only terminated by the assumption of the whole work of 
administration by the Company, is as interesting as, and hardly 
less obscure than, any other period of Bengal~ history. The 
various transformations in the systems of revenue and police 
administration are well illustrated by Mr. Westland ; we will give 
one quotation which will, we believe, tempt our readers to peruse 
this part of the Report for themselves. 


“The collection of the revenue had been in the hands of the Com- 
“ pany for some years before they undertook the administration proper 
“of the country; and when our history of the administration opens, 
“ the Musalm&n system of collection had-already given way toa more 
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«regular one. We can, however, see a little of its natare from the 
“accounts that have already been given of the old Zemindars, ‘I'hese 
« Zemindars were a turbulent lot, much too independent, and not 
“very punctual in the payment of their revenues. They might, how- 
“ ever, fight among themselves and swallow up their smaller neigh- 
“pours, much as they chose, so long as they paid their revenue ; and 
« to ensure their paying, the Nawaébs kept a military governor with 
“a small force in each of the districts, This officer, the Faujdar as 
“ he was called, retained on the part of the Naw&b sufficient appearance 
“of power to make it the interest of each Zemindar to secure him- 
« self by continuing to pay his revenue, or as much of it as would 
« satisfy the Naw&b. Beyond this point probably the Faujdars did not 
“ care to go, as the system of the Nawdbs was rather a military occu- 
“ pation of the country where the Zemindars, their tribute bearers, were 
“ the potentates, than the administration of the country as their own.t 
«“ When the British undertook the collection of the revenues, how- 
“ever, the Faujdérs appear to have been charged with duties somewhat 
“ different to those they performed under the Muhammadan Govern- 
“ment. The British idea of administration was not military occupa- 
“ tion, and the Faujdaérs became purely high officers of police. They 
“formed part of a police system established by Warren Hastings, 
“and had under them thén4dars, or officers in charge of smaller: juris- 
“dictions. ” 


We have only space for one more extract, which puts in a very 
clear light a point which has lately been the subject of warm dis- 
cussion. The publication of Dr. Hunter's Indian Musalmdns 
has attracted a great deal of public interest to the subject of the 
Government management of Muhammadan charitable endowments 
—and particularly tothe Saydpur T'rust Estate in connexion with 
the endowment of Hugli College. The Government manage- 
ment of this fund was characterised, somewhat hastily as we think, 
by Dr. Hunter as “ misappropriation,” and “ malversation” ; we 
venture to think that he would have hesitated to use these terms 
if he had perused the records from which Mr. Westland has de- 
rived a particularly clear history of the endowment. We will 
extract one or two paragraphs, leaving our readers to form their 
own conclusions as to the justice of the Government action in the 
matter. 


“The possessor of the estate, H4ji Muhammad Mohsin, died in 
“1814; and having no heirs, he bequeathed his estatein this manner. 
“It was to be kept in trust in the hands of two trustees, who were each 
“to have one-ninth of the profits as their share; they were to spend 





+ Compare this passage, which we on Sir H. 8S. Mayne’s mistaken ideas 
have printed in italics, with Mr. about the origin of the Zamindars 
Benett’s remarks relating-to Oudh, of Bengal—ideas which are very 
quoted at page xiii; and with our eriti- widely prevalent. 
tsm (Caleutia Review, October 1871) 
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“ three-ninths upon religious observances at the Im&mbé4ra at Hugi, 
“ and the rest was to be employed in discharging the salaries of certain 
“ officers appointed at the Im4mbéra, and in keeping up the Im&mbira, 
‘“‘ and the tomb of S4lah-ud-din which is also, I believe, at Hugli. 

‘¢ The two trustees into whose hands the property came Very soon 
‘ quarrelled amongst themselves and the affairs of the estate got into 
** dreadful confusion. So in 1816 the Collector took possession of the 
‘‘ estate under a recent law (XIX. of 1810) devised to enable Govern- 
‘*‘ ment to prevent trustees of property devoted to religious and chari- 
* table purposes from appropriating it to their own use or abusing their 
“trust. The two trustees were relieved of their functions, and the Board 
“‘ of Revenue (5-3-16) adopted the following method of regulating the 
“estate. The Government, acting by the Collector of Jessore, was to 
‘* be one trustee, who was to look after the management of the proper- 
*‘ ty ; and for the second trustee a member of the Shiah sect of Musal- 
‘¢ mfns was to be appointed by Government, his functions being to see 
‘“‘ to the due expenditure of the funds at the Imambéra ............... The 
‘‘ share which, under the terms of the will, would belong to Government 
“as trustee, is granted by Government for the maintenance of the 
“ Hugli College ; and the rest of the Rs. 70,000 goes to the trustee, 
“ Sayd Karémat Alf, in charge of the Im&mbara; the endowment 
“ being, in fact, the chief source of its wealth.” 


These are the paragraphs which bear upon the point raised by 
Dr. Hunter ; we have italicised the passages which seem to us to 
rebut the charges of misappropriation. 





An Historical and Statistical Memoir of the Ghazeepoor 
District, Part I. By Mr. W. Oldham, Bos, Lup. Printed 
at the Government Press, Allahabad. 1870. 


A WELL educated official with a yearning for literary pursuits, 

relegated to a remote mofussil station, has a fair claim to 
sympathy when he rises above the depressing monotony around 
him, and attempts to solace those cravings for mental employ- 
ment, which even the accurate preparation and punctual submission 
of tabular statements fail to satisfy. 

We heartily congratulate the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
West Provinces on his attempt to compile a gazetteer of his own 
kingdom, and to induce his subordinates to attempt to pluck some 
of those laurels which fortune seems to have destined for the brow 
of Dr. Hunter. The idea of collecting historical and_ statistical 
accounts of each district in the North-West Provinces is not a new 
one; as long ago as 1844, Mr. Thomason, one of the best of many 
good Lieutenant-Governors, laid down a plan for the execution of 
this project, and his excellent minute on the subject forms the 
_ basis of that call from the present Government which has been 

answered in the case of the Ghazipur district by Dr. Oldham. 
With the great facilities which now exist for frequent and rapid 
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intercourse with England, we are fast coming to look upon our 
lives in India as long terms of imprisonment enlivened by short 
gleams of freedom; and there is no doubt that in these modern 
days the gulf between Europeans and Natives is widening, in 
spite even of young Bengal and his supporters; we are the more 
ready, therefore, to afford a warm welcome to the publication of such 
a history as the one before us, apart from a consideration of its in- 
trinsic merit, for the compilation of it must of necessity lead its 
author to take a deep interest in the district to which he is attach- 
ed ; he becomes intimately acquainted with the features of the coun- 
try around him, with the history, traditions, and prejudices of the 
many castes and tribes amongst whom he lives; he is led to the 
discovery and preservation of many monuments of the past 
which would otherwise lie buried or forgotten; the private histo- 
ries of the principal families in his district are known to him, and 
he is led to the collection of a large mass of facts, interesting indeed 
to many, but of’ peculiar importance to his official successors. 

The volume before us which, Dr, Oldham tells us in his preface, 
contains about a fourth part of the whole work, commences with 
an account of the physical characteristics of the district ; and in giv- 
ing an interesting note on the changes in the course of the Ganges 
through Ghazipur, Dr. Oldham makes a passing allusion to what 
appears to be a pet scheme of his, being a plan to retain, for irriga- 
tion purposes, a large body of»water in one of the many abandoned 
beds of the Ganges ; the suggestion appears to have been favour- 
ably considered by a party of -engineers deputed by Government to 
examine it, and should it be adopted, about twenty thousand acres 
or thirty-two square miles of country, would receive the immense 
benefits of irrigation. This scheme furnishes a good illustration 
of the benefit likely to accrue to a district from the administration 
of an officer who possesses that local knowledge which the prepara- 
tion of these district memoirs is calculated to foster. 

Dr. Oldham devotes an interesting chapter to the antiquities 
and ancient history of his district. In 1836 Lieutenant (now 
General) Cunningham brought to light the pillar, at Bhitri; and its 
valuable inscription which was translated by Dr. Mill throws consi- 
derable light upon the dynasty of the Gupta kings of Magadha, of 
whose kingdom Ghazipur was a part, and introduces us to 
no less than three generations of them. This dynasty, according to 
General Cunningham, flourished from 319 A.D. to 600 A.D., when 
it was overthrown by Siladitya, the king of Ujjain. 

In addition to the Bhitri lath, this district has also furnished 
many interesting Buddhist remains at Saidpur, Pahlédpur, and 
Zamania ; and Dr. Oldkam-has himself had the honour of bringing 
to light some curious sculptures near Saidpur. Ghazipur appears 
to have been honoured by visits from the Chinese travellers—Fa- 
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Hian, in the beginning of the fifth century, and Hiouen Thsang, in 
the early part of the seventh century. 

Dr. Oldham sums up the general resuits of his investigations on 
the early history of Gh4zipur, in the following words :— 

“ In the time of Sikya Muni, five hundred and fifty years before 
“ Christ, the country along the Ganges from Saidpur to Baxar 
“ was inhabited, and was the scene of two incidents in the life of 
“S4kya Muni. This country formed part of the Kingdom of 
“Asoka, the grandson of Chandra-Gupta, or Sandracottus, a 
“ contemporary of Alexander the Great ; and Asoka erected one at 
“least of his pillars, and two topes or stwpas, within this area, 
“ Subsequently this country formed a separate kingdom under the 
“name of the ‘Kingdom of the Lord of Battles ;’ but whether 
“before or after the period of the Gupta dynasty, is uncertain, 
“This kingdom was, from the beginning of the 4th to the 
“end of the 7th century, included within the empire of the 
“ Gupta dynasty, the capital of which was in Magadha or 
“ Bihar, the city of Pataliputra, or the modern Patna, The 
“country, as appears from the travels of Hiouen Thsang, con- 
“tained a mixed population of HindGds and Buddhists. The 
“people were partly Aryans and partly aborigines; there were 
“ Aryans—for Hiouen Thsang distinctly mentions the Brahmans; 
“and there were aborigines, for. a few centuries later we find 
“them numerous and masters of the country. The country east of 
“Baxar and north of the Ganges appears to have been a great 
“forest ; no ancient remains are found there, and many old trees 
“of immense size, generally banyans, still remain, which probably 
“ belong to the time when the country was to use the language 
“of Hiouen Thsang ‘a desert’ or ‘ vast solitude.’ The country be- 
“tween Saidpur and Baxar, on both sides of the Ganges, though 
“ possibly not all cleared, was inhabited by a cultivated and civilis+ 
“ed people whose temples, columns, and sculptures still attest 
“their former greatness,” 

Dr. Oldham has made a careful examination of the traditions of 
the people who are now the chief landowners in his district, 
in an attempt to bridge the dark period of the history of 
Gh4zipur from the extinction of the Gupta dynasty to the Muham- 
madan invasion of the district. His enquiries, though full of in- 
terest, do not appear to have yet reached a stage beyond the region 
of speculation. It is not until the end of the 12th century that the 
history of the district emerges from the mists of antiquity, when 
in the year 1193 Shahdb-ud-din defeated the king of Kanauj and 
Benares near Etawah. This victory was shortly after followed by 
the reduction of the rest of Bihar and Bengal by Kutb-ud-din. 

Dr. Oldham’s researches in the domestic archives of a family of 
Sayyids now living near Ghazipur, have brought to light the 
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following Tomantic history in connection with the foundation of the 
city in 1330 A.D. eed 14a 

R4jé Mandhéta, a descendant of Prithvi Rajé, the r4jé of 
Ajmfr, and the last HindG king of Dehli, was miraculously 
cured of leprosy at Katol, a few miles from the present city 
of Ghdzipur, while on his way to the shrine of Jaganndth in 
Orissa, whither he was proceeding on a pilgrimage for relief 
from his malady. His own country was then in the hands of 
the Muhammadans ; and instead of returning home, he built a 
fort at the scene of his cure, and proceeded to reduce the sur- 
rounding country. His nephew and heir chanced to become 
enamoured of a lovely Muhammadan girl who was passing through 
the country under the protection of her mother, and carried her 
off. The mother proceeded to Dehli for redress ; and FirGz Tugh- 
lak who was regent in the absence of his uncle king Muhammad 
Tughlak, made over her cause to forty warrior darweshes. 
These holy men undertook to redress the mother’s wrongs, pro- 
vided she could induce the distinguished Sayyid Mas’Gd to lead 
them. 

A miracle enabled her to identify Mas‘Gd, although . previously 
unknown to her; a violent storm overthrew the tents of all the 
chiefs save that of Mas’Gd, and she found him, as predicted, 
sitting within it, engaged in the study of the Kurén. Mas’fd 
acceded to her prayer, headed the expedition, and attacking the 
raja by surprise, killed him, .and rescued the girl. The ravisher, 
who was absent at the time of his uncle’s defeat, collected a force 
and marched against Mas’4d, but was defeated in two battles, 
in the last of which he lost his life. Muhammad Tughlak, in re- 
cognition of Mas’fd’s services, conferred upon him the principality 
of R4éjé Mandhata with the title of Malik-us-Sayyidad Ghazi. 
Mas’4d founded the city of Ghazipur, and named it after his 
new title, 

From the year 1394 to 1478 the district of Ghazipur appears 
to have been attached to the kingdom of Jaunpur ; but in the latter 
year the king of Jaunpur was defeated by Buhlol Lodi, prince 
of the Panjab, who re-annexed Jaunpur, and with it the district 
of Gh4zipur, to the kingdom of Dehli. ‘The death of Buhlol 
Lodi in 1488 was the signal for fresh troubles; Husain Shah 
Sharkt, king of Jaunpur, overran Bihdr, but was defeated by Bublol 
Lodi’s successor, Sikandar Lodi, in a pitched battle, 27 miles from 
Benares. Dr. ‘Oldham believes he has identified the site of this 
battle in one of the parganas of the Ghazipur district. There still 
exist in the district remains of mosques, tanks, a fort, and other 
works which tradition ascribes to Sikandar Lodi after the reduc- 
tion of Jaunpur. 


Sikandar was succeeded Dy his.son Ibrahim, who by his indiscre- 
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tions paved the way for the overthrow of his kingdom by Babar 
in two campaigns in 1528, and the following year. Babar appears 
to have spent two months in or near the Ghazipur district dur- 
ing the last of these two campaigns ; and Dr. Oldham has repro- 
duced from Erskine’s Memovrs a few interesting personal incidents 
recorded by B&bar which happened during his visit. 

The Ghazipur district was destined to be the scene of 
further struggles between the Afghans and the Emperor of Dehli. 
In 1539 Sher Khan Sdr of Sahsaram, who by his talents had 
raised himself to the position of chief of the Afghans, and had 
overrun Bihar, intercepted the Emperor Huméaydn ‘at the junction 
of the Karmanas4 and the Ganges in the Ghazipur district, on 
his return from an expedition in Bengal. Huméaytn was totally 
defeated, and narrowly escaped with life. Twenty years later the 
Afghans were again driven out of Ghazipur by the troops of the 
Emperor Akbar under Khan Zaman; who founded the town of 
Zamanid, a town not unknown to travellers on the East Indian 
Railway. Khan Zaméan’s name is also preserved in that of one of 
the parganas of Ghazipur—Pargana Zamania. 

The district was now at last permanently attached to the Mughul 
Empire ; it was transferred from the Sabah of Bihar to that of 
Allahabad, and Akbar’s revenue system was extended to it; its 
parganas were tabulated, statistics of the extent and out- 
turn of its cultivated land were prepared, and a settlement at 
first annual, and subsequently decennial, was effected with 
the cultivators of the soil. Dr. Oldham estimates that in 
Akbar’s time about one-sixth of the district was under cultiva- 
tion, while at present not more than one-sixth of the area is un- 
cultivated. The land revenue, however, has not increased in a 
corresponding degree; for even not taking into account the 

resent diminished purchasing power of the rupee, the revenue at 

resent should be five times greater than in Akbar’s time, instead 
of being actually less than three-half times greater ; while, if the 
diminished relative and intrinsic value of the rupee be considered, 
the land revenue should be twenty times as much as it was then. 
From Akbar’s instructions to his collectors to collect the full 
revenue in plentiful years, and from other instructions which 
mark his anxiety that his system should be liberally carried out, 
it seems highly probable that the full revenue was not always 
realised. | 

Dr. Oldham points out amongst the causes for the existing 
diminution in the land revenue, the fact that in Akbar’s time 
only the best land was under cultivation, while now the increase 
of population has forced the extension of cultivation to inferior 
soils, and also that while in Akbar’s time the revenue was collect- 
ed direct from the cultivators of the soil, in the present day an 
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immense number of middlemen intervene between Government 
and the rayats. 

In the latter part of the present volume Dr. Oldham follows 
the history of his district from the time of Akbar to its transfer 
in the: year 1761 A.D., to the Raja of Benares, Balwant Singh, 
the father of Raj& Chait Singh whose intercourse with Warren 
Hastings is well known to every reader of Macaulay. 

Dr. Oldham promises to give us in the forthcoming portions of 
his memoirs, accounts of the castes, religion, land tenures, trades, 
manufactures, agriculture, and other subjects connected with his 


district; and we sincerely trust that no long time will —_ 
er 


before he is in a position to put us in possession of the remain 
of his interesting work. | 





Nuge Indice: On Leavein my Compound. Allahabad. 1871. 


HIS little book is acollection of fugitive pieces—pensées, or 
reveries, or something equally sentimental, the author would 
probably call them—by a gentleman who writes under the nom- 
de-plume of The Ronin. The collection was published, the title- 
page informs us, “ for private circulation”; but as we find the book 
placed on our table, we presume that we are expected te notice it 
in this place. We do so the more willingly, because the tone of 
these Nuge is intensely refreshing in the midst of the severely 
earnest and serious reading which generally falls to the lot of an 
Anglo-Indian reviewer. Dulce est desipere in loco; with The 
Ronin one may experience the unwonted pleasure of doing abso- 
lutely nothing, in great perfection. The mental effort required 
for reading his pleasant babble is about as muchas that which an 
Oxford undergraduate exercises when, lying on his back amidst the 
cushions of a punt moored under the shady banks of Cherwell, he 
gazes up into the willows overhead and muses on the curls of 
smoke that rise from the Baconian weed between his fingers. 

The Nugew Indice are something like an Anglo-Indian prose 
version of Blanche Amory’s Mes Larmes. We confess that, as 
we read them, we envy The Ronin the delightful state of 
mental inactivity which must be necessary, we should imagine, 
to enable a man to string together a lot of amusing twaddle 
about the mosquito that is humming about his ears, about 
the green-parrot that filches his mangoes, or about the jack- 
als that howl around his bungalow at night. What can be the 
serious avocations of The Ronin, that he can so entirely divest 
himself of all mental effort at will? Is it that his pen is like the 
trunk of the elephant, which is used with equal facility to pick u 
a pin and to dust the jacket of a tiger? But in speaking of tw 
dle, let us not be misunderstood. The writer of these trifles light 
as air, is evidently a-scholar.and a man of taste and observation 
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Were he writing incognito in England, we should spot him in a 
oung curate of faultless coat and spotless gloves—a quondam 
lliol “ first,” whose brain has been affected by incessant croquét 
and tea-meetings. But seeing that he is an Anglo-Indian writing 
for Anglo-Indians, and evidently no griffin, all attempts at identi- 
fying his species, or even his genus, are futile. 

The style of the Nuge@ is a mixture of Charles Lamb on Roast 
Pig, A. K. H. B’S Recreations of a Country Parson, Gilbert 
White’s Selborne, and the milk-and-water philosophy of The 
Gentle Life. The author is evidently a keen lover of nature and 
natural objects ; and his philosophizing on the common natural ob- 
jects that surround us all here in India, displays observing faculties 
of the highest order. His descriptions of the manners and cus- 
toms of crows, mainas, green-parrots, and even mosquitoes, 
whilst they are sufficiently humorous, are worthy of Gilbert White 
himself in point of minute accuracy ; and the best proof of this is 
that all must recognise these manners and habits as things they 
have noticed, whilst few will have observed them. Most who have 
lived in the Mofussil, especially in Upper India, will appreciate 


the truth of the following comparison of the characters of the crow 
and green-parrot :— | | 
“Cervantes has recorded the fact that Theophrastus complained of 
*‘ the long life given to crows. Now the argument of this complaint is 
“not so superficial as at first it seems, and really contains internal evi- 
‘dence of a knowledge of bird-nature. Theophrastus grumbled, not 
‘simply because crows being naturally vicious would in a long life get 
‘through more mischief than in a short one, but because if Atropos 
‘¢ were only more impartially nimble with her shears, crows would never 
‘be able to get through any mischief at all. And in this lies a great point 
“ of difference between the sombre crow and the deedal parrot. The crow 
“requires much time to develop and perfect his misdemeanours, the 
*‘ parrot brings his mischiefs to market in the green leaf. The first is 
“a crafty villain ; the latter a headlong blackguard. While a crow will 
“spend a week with a view to the ultimate abstraction of a door-key, a 
“‘parrot will have scrambled and screeched through the whole cycle of 
“gin; and before the crow has finished reconnoitring the mahi, the par- 
‘rot has stripped the tree.” , 


Again, here is a sprightly picture of the engagements of the 
other denizens of the compound, whilst the green-parrot is stuffing 
himself with unripe mangoes :— 

“ Here a kite forbears to flutter the curry-fowls whilst he squeals his 
“ love-song to his mate; therea hawk is affording healthy excitement 
“to a score of crows, who keck at him as he flaps unconcerned on his 
“‘ wide ragged wings through the air. The robin has found a bird 
“smaller than himself, and is accordingly pursuing it relentlessly 
“through bush and briar; the thinly-feathered babblers are telling 
‘each other the secret of a mungoose being at that moment in the 
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« water-pipe ; while the squirrels, sticking head-downwards to their 
« pespective branches, are having a twopenny-halfpenny argument 
«across the garden path. Meanwhile the green-parrots are gorging 
«fruit. Like the Ettrick shepherd, they never can eat a few of any 
« thing ; and their luncheons are really heavy dinners.” 


With pleasant chit-chat such as this does The Ronin beguile his 
readers idlest hour; and if we have ventured to call it twaddle, 
we will endeavour to make some amends by assuring the author 
that we have found it very readable twaddle. 


The Folk-Songs of Southern India. By Charles E, Gover. 
Madras: Higginbotham & Co. 1871. 


KE have derived so much real pleasure and so much valuable 
information from the perusal of this collection of ballads 
with their accompanying notes and illustrations, that we should be 
unwilling to notice it in this form (in which our review must 
necessarily be a hurried one), did we not hope to return toa 
further consideration of it in an early issue, It is from books 
of this kind, and from authors writing in the sympathetic spirit 
which is visible in every sentence of Mr. Gover’s notes, that the 
English-reading public may hope to obtain a true knowledge of 
the people of India. Profound Orientalists, versed in all the 
erudition of the Vedas and the Dharmas ‘Astras, give us an insight 
into the literary traditions of the Jearned class, and possibly into 
the actual life of the Brahmans and the higher castes. Mission- 
aries, who have been the most voluminous of popular writers on 
Indian topics, have generally displayed a strong tendency to lay 
most stress on the grosser Paurdnik superstitions or the sophistical 
subtleties of modern Hindtism. But for the real life of the people 
themselves, for those hidden springs which underlie the pac ag he 
thoughts and actions of the teeming millions of the country, we 
must look elsewhere ; to Dr. Hunter's Annals of Rural Bengal, 
of which much is really a poem written in prose, and most is derived 
from actual intercourse with the people ; to Miss Frere’s Old Deccan 
Days, Mr. Long’s Bengali Proverbs, and other books of folk-lore ; 
and to ballads such as those which Mr. Gover has now published, 
glowing with the rude eloquence of sincere and unpolished 
earnestness, and redolent of the village and the jungle rather than 
of the lamp and the cloister. 

The appreciative enthusiasm with which Mr. Gover explains 
and illustrates his treasures, is really refreshing in these days, 
when Anglo-Indian writers, as a rule, can find nothing to be 
pleased with—still less to admire—in anything connected with 
the land of their adoption or its inhabitants. In the palmy days 
of John Company, things were very different. ‘Then, the Govern- 
ment was still a paternal-one;.and the dominant race could, 
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and the thefts of other divinities, but they must not shape his 


life.” 
Most of the ballads are pervaded with a sadness, a mournful 


sense of the worthlessness of human goods and the prevalence of 
ills in life, that is very striking. We will quote one of the 
Kanarese songs to illustrate this point.— 


If thou should’st have a wife, 
Trouble is thine, 
If none should bless thy life, 
Trouble is thine. 
If neither wise nor witty, 
Sorrow will come. 
Still more if she be pretty, 
Sorrow will come. 
For then all guarding vain, 
Sore trouble this, 
She brings unmeasured pain, 
Sore trouble this 
Chorus.—Never, oh my soul, can peace be thine, 
Until great Runga’s grace be mine; 
If angry he, all hope resign. 
If children come to thee, 
Sorrow comes too, 
But if no heir should be, 
Sorrow comes too. 
With earning wealth and power, 
~~ — Pain fills the cup. 
But when the wretched poor, 
Pain fills the cup. 
Complains -he has no rice, 
’Tis dolor sore. 
Wherewith to sacrifice, 
*Tis dolor sore. 
No sorrow, pain,.or care, 
E’en sorrow deep. 
Can be so hard to bear, 
E’en sorrow deep. 
Chorus.—Never, oh my soul, &c. 


The ballads of Karg appear to form an exception to this rule. 
They for the most part breathe a happy, and sometimes even a 
merry, spirit ; and show a strong love of, and pride in, the pleasant 
hills and valleys of that beautiful country. One of the children’s 
rhymes, sung by mothers in Kurg, we transcribe as a curiosity ; re- 
— every English=reader (as Mr. Gover suggests) of the 
amiliar— = 
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This pig went to market ; 


This pig stayed at home, &c. 


The Kargi mother tweaks each of the five little fingers of her 
baby as she sings the following lines :— 


The little finger nail is small, 
The finger for the ring is gold, 
The middle finger loveth coins, 
The fourth is called Kotera, 
The thumb is M Grutika, 

And both are gone for cheese. 


Not the least interesting part of this collection are the extracts 
from the Cural of Tiruvalluva in Tamil; the most venerated and 
popular book south of the Godavari. We would fain quote some 
of the songs of the Badagas (a Nilgiri tribe very low in the social 
scale); the description of the funeral ceremonies amongst these 
primitive mountaineers is very im pressive. The Malay4lam songs, 
belonging to a people more thoroughly Br&éhmanised than any 
others in Southern India, are interesting ; as showing the transi- 
tion between the earnest simplicity of the Dravidian races proper 
(whom, by the way, Mr. Gover tries very hard to prove Aryans) 
and the more artificial cultivation of the Sanskrit-speaking races ; 
but in this place, we can only thus summarily direct our readers’ 
attention to these points, heartily commending the whole book to 


their careful perusal. 





A Classical Dictionary of India ; illustrative of the Mythology, 
Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, 
&c., of the Hindis. By Jobn Garrett, Director of Public Ins- 
truction in Mysore. Madras: Higginbotham and Co, 1871. 


HIS highly-important work goes far to supply a want which 

has long been severely felt by every student, and indeed 

by every casual reader, of Hind& literature. Any Englishman 
who has dipped, however cursorily, into the stream of Hastern 
story, knows how puzzling are the frequent allusions to mythical 
or obscure personages, places, and objects whose names and attri- 
butes are utterly unknown to him. Even those who have drunk 
more deeply from the same source, continually meet with similar 
difficulties ; and in a field so vast as that of Hind& legend, the 
profoundest Orientalist can never be entirely emanci ted from all 
necessity for reference, Tyro and savant will be alike indebted to 
Mr. Garrett for this, the first attempt at a collection in a compen- 
dious form of the information so much needed. Hitherto, when the 
young Orientalist has met witk an obscure allusion, he has been 
generally compelled to put up with the still more obscure eX- 
planation of his Pandit or Manshi.; or to engage in a weary search 
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through the volumes of the Asiatic Society’s Journals, or of the 
Calcutta Review ; or to leave his difficulty to solve itself. The 
last alternative is commonly preferred ; the difficulty, more Indico, 
is left to drift. Solvitwr ambulando ; but the ambulatory process 
is frequently protracted over a long time ; and to this cause may be 
attributed much of that want of precision and that haziness which 
often appear to be characteristic of oriental studies. The same 
capital defect is observable in every branch of Anglo-Indian science. 
The grand impediments in the way of progressive research are 
the lack of any transmissions of results from’ one student to another 
and the difficulty of co-operation. In every kind of historical and 
antiquarian science, these evils are felt most keenly. For co-oper- 
ation, the Asiatic Society does what is possible, under the condi- 
tions of Anglo-Indian life; but this is necessarily limited, in a 
community so scattered and so shifting as the English in India, 
But the results of these and other scientific labours are almost 
absolutely buried*; and this is strikingly the case with the almost 
inexhaustible mine of the Government Archives, which we might 
more aptly compare to a sepulchre rather than to a mine. e 
officials under the various Indian Governments have always been 
acknowledged to form one of the most highly-cultivated bodies of 
public servants in the world ; and yet those Governments have 
been content to allow their literary productions—scientific, statisti- 
cal, or political—to moulder in dusty presses unknown and unused, 
We may safely affirm that a scientific State-Paper, however valu- 
able, when once deposited in a Government record-room, seldom 
issues thence except in the stomachs of white-ants; it is at any 
rate almost invariably lost_to science, 

What the lack of Government Calendars of State-Papers is to the 
Anglo-Indian historian and antiquarian, that the want of all books 
of reference has hitherto been to the student of Hinda literature and 
antiquities. To the task of supplying this want, Mr. Garrett has 
devoted his leisure during many years ; and the result is eminently 
satisfactory in many ways. . He has consulted every writer of note ; 
and has extracted the pith of the information formerly scattered in 
humerous voluminous or inaccessible works. Of course the merit 
of such a compilation, depending mainly on its completeness and 
its accuracy in minute points, can only be thoroughly tested by 
long actual use; but the writer of this notice has already had 
occasion to test these points under a large number of headings, with 
success in most. Mr. Garrett is especially happy in his numerous 





* The Analytical Index to the old cerned. We are glad to see promised 
numbers of this Review, which is now another aid to scientific co-operation, 
in the press, will take away the re- in the Indian Antiquary, a Bombay 
proach from Anglo-Indian literature, journal which is to be devoted to 
4s far as we are individually-con- ‘this work. 
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extracts from Dr, Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, from Mr. Talboys 
Wheeler’s History of Indza, and from Mrs. Manning’s Ancient 
and Medieval India. | 

The articles on mythology, and those on manners and customs, 
display the most careful research. Thus, each one of the chief 
Vaidik and Paurénik deities is the subject of a carefully compiled 
notice ; and we may mention particularly, as good instances of our 
author’s judicious method, the interesting articles on the Pur4nas, 
the Purohita or family priest, and the Srdddha. In connexion 
with the last-mentioned article, we may notice that the explanation 
which Mr. Garrett always gives of the difference in meaning be- 
tween words of very similar appearance—e.g., between Srdddhé 
(the religious ceremonies referring to deceased ancestors), Sraddhé 
(religious faith), and Sraddhd (the personification of the last, and 
daughter of Daksha)—will be of the highest value to young stu- 
dents, and to general readers unacquainted with Sanskrit, 

The religious and philosophical Sanskrit literature is well and 
fully described by Mr. Garrett; but about the general literature 
we have very little information. There are notices of Kalidasa, 
Bhavabhiati, and Krishna Misra ; but we have been unable to find 
any mention of the well-known works of the two last named. 
Famous writers like Bhéravi (whose Kirdtérjuntydé, however, is 
mentioned,) Magha, Somadeva, Jayadeva, Baénabhatta, Subandhu, 
Dandi, we miss from their places in Mr. Garrett’s list. We 
had expected to find, not only such well-known works as the 
Prabodhachandrodaya, the Mdlaté and Mddhava, and the Mri- 
chchhakat¢ under their respective headings ; but also their leading 
characters (as Chdrudatta in the Toy-Cart) under separate head- 
ings; we can find none of these. Mr. Garrett, however, very 
reasonably says in his preface,—“ no doubt many names, some 
“probably of importance, have been omitted; but this is only 
| “what might be expected in the first edition of a book of this 
“ nature.” It is only with a view to the second edition which is 
here tacitly promised by the author, that we have pointed out 
defects in what is on the whole an admirable performance. We 
would suggest, also, the advisability of inserting a number of 
articles under generic heading ; like those in Smith’s Classical 
 Sepeepiittcs under the headings Comedy, Tragedy, Lyric Poetry, 

C. 


Dirgé Pujd. By Prat&pa Chandra Ghosha, B.A. Calcutta :. Hindoo 
Patriot Press, 1871. 


VW* have read this most complete and minute account of the 

greatest festival of the Hinds in Bengal, with a great deal 
of pleasure. In common, doubtless, with many of our readers, 
we had previously seen and admired the essay of which this 
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volume is an amplification, which was first published in the Hin- 
doo Patriot of October 23, 1871, and was 5, into the Weekly 
Englishman, and many of the leading Anglo-Indian journals. The 
notes, however, which have been subsequently appended by the 
author—and, we will add, the very creditable cuts by Baba Tulsi- 
dis Pal, a student of the Government School of Art at Calcutta, 
which illustrate these notes—increase very materially its value for 
English readers. We hope that the author will be able to intro- 
duce his book to the notice of the Orientalist public in England ; 
we believe that it will be read with much attention not only by 
Anglo-Indian and educated native gentlemem out here, but also 
by that portion of the reading public at home which takes an in- 
terest in Indian matters, 

Babi Prataépa Chandra Ghosha is already favourably known in 
Bengal as an author ; we remember a paper read before the Asiatic 
Society, we believe by him, on the early history of Bengal, which 
displayed very considerable antiquarian skill. The same historical 
and antiquarian knowledge is evinced in his scholarly explanations 
of the meaning and origin of every detail of the Darg& PGja cere- 
monial. In minute description, and in laborious and apparently 
accurate explanation, his account and the accompanying notes 
compare not unfavourably with some of the best articles in our 
great encyclopedias. The Babt’s well-applied industry, scientific 
acquirements, and literary skill, afford one instance—and many 
others may be found by those who care to look for them—of the 
folly and injustice of those sweeping assertions which are so much 
ia vogue, about the unproductive character of the present system 
of high education in Bengal. 





Public Works Organisation in Madras, 1871. 


N January of last year a committee consisting of Messrs. 
Arbuthnot, Robinson, and Ramdigar, was appointed by the 
Government of Madras to consider the agency by which minor 
irrigation works should be carried out, and the source from which 
the requisite money or labour should be derived, as well as the 
agency by which district roads should be maintained and the 
organisation of the Department of Public Works. - 

We have received a copy of their very interesting report. It 
seems to be clearly shown that the irrigation works throughout 
the country have been more or less neglected to a great extent 
owing to the way in which the use of customary labour has been 
neglected. ‘They therefore recommend that careful enquiry should 
be made in every district as to the work which has hitherto been 
customary, and that the customary labour so ascertained should be 
legalised by a distinct enactment. The proposal to commute cus- 
tomary labour inte a monéy=cess-is-weighed and rejected, At the 
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same time it is recommended that as neither the Public Works 
Department nor the Revenue Authorities have sufficient establish- 
ment for the management of minor irrigation works, these works 
should be handed over under definite arrangements to the zamindars 
—larger and more important works being retained in the hands of 
Government managed through the Public Works Department. 

With regard to district roads the proposal to hand them over 
to the Revenue Authorities is considered and condemned. We have 
not space to consider this point, and that regarding the organiza- 
tion of the Public Works Department. A somewhat similar ques- 
tion has recently been under discussion in Bengal, and in both 
cases we are convinced that no hard and fast line should be laid 
down. When there are important works requiring the supervision 
of a highly skilled professional engineer, his services should 
doubtless be also utilized in controlling the establishments employed 
on ordinary public works. It would evidently be wasteful to keep 
up two Public Works Establishments in the same place. But in 
those districts where there are no works requiring engineering 
skill, and the thing wanted is not professional knowledge, but 
merely honest financial control, we cannot but think that the 
employment of the Public Works Department on the repairs of 
roads and other works of a similar nature, must be unnecessarily 
expensive. 





Dr. Day's Report on Indian Fisheries. 


HE most interesting part of Dr. Day’s “ Report on the fish 
and fisheries of the fresh waters of India” is the fourth 
chapter in which he gives a short account of the peculiarities and 
habits of some of the principal orders. Everyone who reads 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society, knows that this is a subject to 
which he has long devoted his attention ; and it may be hoped that 
the opportunities which he enjoys as Inspector-General of fisheries, 
will enable him some day to produce a complete monograph on 
the subject. 

As to the more practical part of his work we are not very 
sanguine. The Report before us contains a large number of more 
or less interesting statements regarding the reckless manner in which 
fish are destroyed; but, unfortunately, these statement, are not 
generally realised or expressed in such definite language as to make 
criticism possible, or to render any assistance insolving the ques- 
tion whether the fish supplies throughout the country are really 
falling off. Even if this should prove to be the case, it will remain 
for consideration, whether a reckless mode of fishing or some 
wider and more general cause is to blame ; and even when this 
point is settled, the great difficulty of all will remain—to us it 
seems an impossibility—of discovering some way in which Govern- 
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ment can interfere for the protection of the fish without causing 
suffering and oppression far out weighing the advantage hoped for. 

The general impression seems to be that the supply of fish has 
only been affected in those rivers where anicuts and dams have been 
constructed in connection with irrigation works, This has un- 
doubtedly happened both in Orissa and Upper India ; and it is 
probably the cause which has given rise to the notion of a fish- 
famine. To meet such cases, the introduction of suitable fish lad- 
ders will be the most important part of Dr. Day’s work. 

But our impression is that at all events in Lower Bengal there is 
another cause at work. For some reason or other the level of the 
delta is undoubtedly rising. The amount of area covered with 
‘bheel’ perceptibly diminishes in ten or twenty years. At the 
same time as cultivation spreads, many swamps covered during the 
rain with deep water are brought under crops; and so the 
waters from which the supplies of fish are chiefly derived, gradually 
become less extensive. Any one who doubts that the level of the 
delta is actually rising, should read Mr. Westland’s excellent book 
on Jessor, reviewed at page xvii. 


Review of Baroda Affairs, 1871. By Dinshah Ardeshir Tale- 
Yarkhan. 


6 Be pamphlet is a violent attack upon the administration of 

that State, the British resident, and every one who can 
be considered in any degree responsible for the existing state of 
things. “The Guicowary administration,” he says, “is a pure 
“and palpable combination of the most uncertain, most ridicu- 
“lous and farcical, most inhuman and immoral, treacherous . and 
“extortionate words; it is the rule of no ordinary creatures, but 
“of flint-hearted, avaricious demons.” 

Abusive language of this kind naturally create a prejudice 
against the cause in support of which it is used; and a few 
distinctly stated facts would be of much more value than the 
vague declamation against the Gaikwar and his darbér of which 
the present pamphlet is chiefly made up. 

It will be recollected that the present Gaikwar Malhar Rao who 
succeeded to the gadi in 1867, had been for many years a 
political prisoner; and the principal complaint made against 
Colonel Barr and the Bombay Government is that they did not 
take the occasion of his accession to insist on a reformed system 
of administration, It would be easier to judge whether this 
should have been done if the various evils and abuses alleged 
to exist had been clearly specified. If it be true that the 
Gaikwar’s land-revenue is exacted in such an oppressive manner 
as to drive hissubjects across the border into British territory, 
there must undoubtedly be'room for reform. ‘The fact that the 
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Gaikwér has recently punished some of his servants for giving 
information to the press in Bombay, also suggests a suspicion that 
all is not quite as it should be. But most of the statements put 
forward in this pamphlet and elsewhere about the dismissal of 
ministers, suspected poisonings, rapes, and corrupt intrigues, are 
not in their present form of any value, The dismissed minis- 
ters may be the most admirable of men, but they may also be 
merely friends of the gentlemen: who write in their praise. Nothing 
is easier to make, or less entitled to credit, than general accusa- 
tion of debauchery and crime. As for intrigues they are a 
necessary part of every native administration, and in a less flagrant 
form they are not altogether unknown under British rule. 

The Gaikw&r’s administration is doubtless very far from per- 
fect. It is possible that there may be abuses under it which 
our Government should interfere to prevent ; though the policy 
which would interfere with everything in Native States which 
does not come up to English ideas of law and justice, is one 
which we abhor. But whatever the truth may be, a clear state- 
ment of definite fact regarding it would be of much more value 
than the unsatisfactory kind of invective with which Dinshah 


Ardeshir Tale-Yarkhan’s pamphlet is filled. 


History of the Rise, Decline and Present State of the Shastree 
Family. Education Society’s Press. Bykulla. Bombay. 


HIS work has no author’s name attached to it, but it is 
written by the Grandson of Gangadhar Shastri ; and a very 
characteristic portrait of this worthy in the old Syrian or Egyptian 
style, forms the frontispiece to the book. The author has chosen 
a very grand, and euphonious title, evidently convinced in his 
own mind that the importance of the Shastri family in the 
world’s history is analogous to that of the Roman Empire. But the 
history is in reality nothing but a darkhwdst on a large scale to 
the Government of India. In 1815, during the Marhatta disturb- 
ances, the wily and treacherous BAji Rao being at the time 
Peshw&, Gangadhar Shastri was sent by the Court of Baroda to 
the Peshw&’s Court at Pana to try and get a renewal of the lease 
by which the Gaikwar held his territory. The Shastri was very un- 
willing to proceed on this embassy, which was at once difficult and 
dangerous ; but he was induced to lay aside his fears and set out on 
obtaining the guarantee of the British Government for his personal 
safety. The Peshwé4’s minister at that time was Trimbakji Dang- 
lia, a cunning and unscrupulous intriguer. The Peshw4 and his 
minister received Shastri with courtesy and treated him kindly ; 
but instead of renewing the lease or ratifying a treaty which the 
Gaikwdr wanted, they detained the envoy a long time about the 
Court on various pretexts ; flattered his vanity by marrying big 
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son to the Peshwé4’s sister, and afterwards induced him to accom- 
pany the Court on a devotional journey to Pandharpur. Here, on 
the night of 14th July 1815, he was induced to go and pray at the 
temple, and on returning fell into an ambush that had been laid 
for him, five men rushing upon him and stabbing him to death on 
the spot. The actual murder is supposed to have been perpetrated 
by some enemies of his from Baroda who were trying to frustrate 
his endeavours atthe Court of Pana, But there is not the slight- 
est doubt that Trimbakji was at the bottom of it, if it was not 
ordered by the Peshw& himself. The English Resident, Major 
Walker, in conformity with the guarantee given, insisted on the 
surrender of Trimbakji, and though the Peshw4 long evaded it, and 
no search was made after the assassins, they were obliged to give 
him up eventually, and he was imprisoned in the isle of Salsette. 
Such was the fate of the only man of this family who was 
of the smallest historical importance. He was, for a Mar- 
) hatta, exceptionally honest and truthful; and this black deed 
hurried on the overthrow of the Peshwé4’s supremacy, which was 
already rapidly on the decline. Thornton saysthat the murder 
of Shastri “was the source and origin of some of the greatest 
political changes which the modern history of India presents to 
notice.” 

Gangadhar served for eleven years as Native Agent in the Eng- 
lish Residency at Baroda, and was afterwards raised to the post of 
Mutélik Diwan, and seems to have rendered far better services 
to the Gaikw4r-and received less rewards.than any of his contem- 
porary nobles. He was granted a sanad of Rs, 60,000 a year with 
the right of Siw4i Nemntk* besides a grant of three small villages 
sanctioned by the English Government. The author is justly 
proud of his ancestor, but it is a curious fact that he merely gives 
a passing notice of his murder, not so.much as mentioning Trim- 
bakji’s name ; nor does he attempt to throw any. light on the 
causes of it, or the intrigues of any of the parties concerned. This 
is a portion of history that needs clearing up, and we opened the 
present work in hopes of gaining new information on. the subject ; 
but we are obliged to confess ourselves disappointed with it, as it 
has no historical importance whatever, and far from being. a family 
history is nothing but a compilation from various Government Re- 
cords, Despatches and private letters bearing reference to the 
allowance and pension granted by the Gaikwdr to the Shasiri’s 
descendants, 

We are also rather surprised at being informed that “the 
Government Records of the two presidencies of Bombay and 









* “Sewai Nemntik is a contin- Sovereigns to keep up the dignity 
gent allowance such “as~ @~-Palki- of a title,”—(Awthor.) 
Jilib, &., always bestowed by Native 
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Bengal, with those of the India Office in London, and the Gaik- 
war's Daftar, teem with the testimonials of his magnificent services, 
closed only by his wntimely death, which has permanently re- 
lieved the Gaikwa4r from the claims of the Peshw4 to the amount of 
crores of rupees, added miles of territory to the British dominions 
and left his posterity wncared for to a degree that his utmost fears 
could never have conceived.” And a little further on—“ Such was 
the remarkable man whose praises we have sung. Praises which 
were sung before by a Walker, a Carnac, a Thornton; and such 
other far abler men than we, and which resounded once throughout 
the breadth and length of the British Empire.” 

Affixed to the book is a series of appendices numbered from A 
down to V, of various documents all bearing upon these two points— 
Ist. The British guarantee to the Gaikwar allowances; 2nd. The 
claim to an hereditary pension from the British Government. The 
whole work resembles rather the words of a Vakil trying to provea 
case before a High Court, thana history. Fathi Singh the Gaikwar 
immediately issued a, sanad to Bbhimsankar, Gangadhar’s eldest 
son, confirming him in his father’s rights and office, and applied to 
the English Government for their guarantee. The answer was 
conveyed in a letter to Captain Carnac, the Resident in the words— 
“You are authorised to extend the Hon’ble Company’s Bahandaré 
“to Bhimsankar Gangadliar in the usual form.” The author 
writes a great deal to prove that the words in the usual form mean 
that the grant is hereditary, but we do not agree with the certain 
conclusion he forms on the point. A sanad was granted on the 
6th June 1819 by Governor Elphinstone to the three sons of Gan- 
gadhar to enjoy a pension of Rs. 10,000 a year for one life only. 
This pension was never made hereditary. Some of the Bombay ofli- 
cials imagined that it was or ought to be hereditary ; and the writer 
inveighs against Government repeatedly for not having made it 
so, and cites as precedents the hereditary pensions granted to the 
heirs of the Duke of Grafton, to the Duke of Wellington, Earl 
Neison, Sir H. Havelock, the Duke of Marlborough and other digni- 
taries. Captain, afterwards Sir James, Carnac took up the Shastri 
case with great warmth ; Governor Elphinstone thought the Go- 
vernment guarantee insufficient to make the allowance hereditary. 
Sir John Malcolm stated that though the family had not the 
written guarantee of the British Gevernment, they were perfectly 
right in their confidence of its being their guarantee. Lord Clive 
went farther, and declared that they had the guarantee, that it 
was binding on both the British and Gaikw4r’s Governments, and 
was of a hereditary character : Sir Robert Grant sent an ultimatum 
to the Gaikwér Syaji Rao, who had profited by the varying 
opinions of the former Governors; and reduced the allowance 
from 60,000 to 48,000 Rupees to the effect that if the full allow- 
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ance was not paid, it would be deducted from the tributes of the 
Kétiwar and Mahikanta tributes. After this a new sanad was 
granted by the Gaikwér to the Shastri family in 1840 of Rs, 
60,000 a year with Sewaf Nemndk and villages from generation to 
generation ; and this sanad received the British guarantee during 
Carnac’s Government in September of that year. Sir James Car- 
nac tried before retiring to get anhereditary pension granted by 
Government to the Shastris, but he did not succeed nor has 
there been at any time any promise from the British Government 
expressed or implied that they were to have one. 

There were now two sanads, one of 1815 and one of 1840. The 
Gaikwar objected to the words “from generation to generation” 


as being more than was contemplated by the original sanad; and ~ 


the Court of Directors though harassed by appeals from the 
Shastris confirmed this, objection, and the sanad was resumed 
in 1845, the life-grant to the Shastri’s sons being extended for 
another life at a moiety of the amount. This the Shastris were 
constrained to accept under protest, and though there was consider- 
able agitation on the matter subsequently, this was the last 
positive step taken. 

We do not attempt to give a judicial decision in the matter, 
but still we cannot refrain from expressing our opinion that the 
writer has failed to prove his claim ; and at a period like the present 
when property held by the Church for ages is reappropriated by 
the State, and the allowances to members of the Royal Family 
are not allowed to pass unquestioned, we cannot reasonably enter- 
tain the belief that the descendant of the house of Shastri 
is likely to obtain a pension from Government, because his grand- 
father was murdered by Marhattds more than half a century ago. 

We are glad to see natives contributing to Anglo-Indian litera- 
ture in any form, and the present book will no doubt be interesting 
to a certain class of readers. But the object with which it is 
written will be sufficient to condemn it inthe eyes of many. The 
writer tells us that he is engaged in an autobiography of his great 
ancestor at the present time ; and we sincerely hope that it will be 
done with a view of throwing light on the history of that period, 
instead of aiming at procuring a Government allowance for his 
descendants, The style of the opening chapter, a slight resumé 
of history, is very grandiloquent ; and the writer is too apt to run 
ou into very long sentences, sometimes extending over a whole page, 
in which the thread of the narrative is with difficulty retained, 
and the construction occasionally exceedingly hard to understand. 
We can only hope that the forthcoming work will be free from the 
defects of the present-one, and will bring new light to bear on 
the strangely complicated network of Marhatta history. 
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The Rational Practice of Medicine. A Lecture delivered at the 
School of Arts. By L. Salzer, M.D. Jeypore. 


E feel we have no need of apology in bringing Dr. Salzer’s 
pamphlet to the notice of our readers, Addressed as it 
is to unprofessional readers in language free from technicalities, 
and in an easy readable style, we know no work of its size which 
contains more information on its subject, or which sets forth more 
fairly and fully the main principles of medical treatment. Nor 
is it what is generally understood by a popudar scientific work, 
for the reasoning is singularly acute and logical. 

The time has gone by for Medicine, as for Theology, when the 
patient was content to accept the Doctor unquestioned as the 
High Priest of Nature, whose act was a mystery into which 
the uninitiated eyes of the laity were forbidden to pry. 
Now, the public demands of its medical adviser the reason of 
the faith that is in him—no longer blindly trusting to his guid- 
ance ; its confidence rests on the evidence of reason alone. No 
indulgences can be purchased now for sins against Nature's laws. 
No miraculous cures are performed by the intervention of the 
Priest of Nature. No assumption of curative power can now pass 
unchallenged—and, indeed, the whole character and duties of 
the “ Doctor” have changed, 

The tendency of modern thought has changed since the good 
old times when the Doctor performed cures. Scepticism about 
the power of medicine is fashionable. Dr. Salzer shows well how 
such feeling has arisen ; and gives good hopes of a future rich in 
promise for the science of therapeutics, till lately sadly neglected. 

Dr. Salzer starts with showing how the principle “ contraria 
contrariis curantur” is naturally suggested to the mind by the 
+ ee aga of the disease itself. He then goes on to show that 
though, as an abstract proposition, it is self-evident, yet that our 
knowledge is not sufficient to admit of our applying it in practice. 
In the limited sense in which it has been used as a maxim of 
practice, viz. “that a disease will be cured by a therapeutic 
agent which will produce in a healthy body symptoms direct- 
ly contrary to those of the disease,” it is undoubtedly false. 

“The question as to how far drugs act alike on the healthy and 
the diseased body is ignored, and therefore the proposition is not 
a fair extension of “ contraria contrariis curantur.” 

Another point well illustrated by Dr. Salzer is the recognition of 
morbific forces, which must be combated, if at all, by pharmaco- 
dynamic forces ; medicinal agents are useless except by arousing, 
stimulating, controlling or diverting forces that are latent in the sys- 
tem. The organism might well succumb when it became the battle- 
field of opposite and contending forces ; and therefore one should not 
in obedience to the maxim “contraries are cured by contraries, 
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arouse a latent force which may prove wantonly destructive to the 
sick man, even if contrary to the supposed morbific one. — 

This maxim thus used, partially and unfairly, has done much 
mischief not only by causing practitioners to rely on therapeutic 
agents of no value, but also by directing enquiry into a false 
direction, and thus hindering the progress of true enquiry. 

We would go farther even than Dr. Salzer ail say, that not 
only is the “ contraria contrartis” principle: delusive, but that in 
the present state of medical knowledge, or rather ignorance, all 
principles deduced from theory must be also delusive. It is not 
until a science has past far further on its course than has medicine, 
that it can safely leave the safe path of observation, experiment, 
and deduction. : 

We think also that Dr. Salzer has laid too much stress perhaps on 
the importance of the principle “contraria contrariis” as influencing 
practice in the present day. ‘There is no need of quotations, though 
many would be forthcoming if needed, to prove that at the present 
day on the Continent, as well as in England, the principle is no 
longer taught or recognised. Its opposite is indeed taught by 
one School of Medicine; but by far the greater number of the 
Professors of Therapeutics ignore any principle whatever, ard say 
that pure Empiricism is the only guide at present ; that long obser- 
vation and experiment is needed before we can hope to form a theo~ 
ry of therapeutics. Most own to certain specifics discovered and 
warrauted by experiment and experience; and for the rest treat 
their patients on the expectant or physiological principle, not 
attempting to cure the disease, but only to combat symptoms and 
put the patient in the best condition to enable him to wait for 
Nature’s cure. This, with innumerable modification, is the real 
practice and theory of modern practitioners, with the exception of 
the School to which Dr. Salzer belongs. 

It has been the reproach of medicine that it is the only 
science in which no theory is owned,—ro law of cure allowed. 
But let us see what a late writer on Political Science says, and 
we shall find that it is not only in medicine that men have at last 
come to the conclusion that experience is better than theory as a 
guide to practice. 

“Political maxims are not universally true, that is, not of uni- 
versal application. In practical dealings with State affairs, empiri- 
cism may almost be said to be safer than science—than any science 
at least which is not profounder than statesmanship in these days 
ever reaches ; that, in a word, in managing or speculating on the 
management of nations-as of individuals, an acquaintance with 
the constitutional idiosyneraciesof the patient is more essential 
than a theoretic mastery of the sciences of medicine and nutrition.” 

And again :—“ In politics there are few or no axioms, few or uc 
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abstract and general principles; on no subject is reasoning 
dicto secundum quid ad dictum simpliciter so invariably mis- 
chievous and shallow.” 

We have not space to follow Dr. Salzer through the other sub- 
jects on which he has touched. Although the present pamphlet 
is mainly negative in character, it is not the less useful, as showing 
the public what they can expect, and reminding the profession 
of the danger of trusting to self-evident propositions as rules of 
practice. We only hope that on some future occasion, ag he gives 
us reason to believe, Dr. Salzer will be. able to settle a new and 
efficient principle on the ruins of the effete one which he has so 
ably exposed. 


Sanitary and Vaccine Reports for the Province of Oudh, 1870. 


HESE reports by the Officiating Sanitary Commissioner of 

the Province of Oudh, Surgeon J. C.. Whishaw, contain, in 

short space, a great amount of valuable information regarding the 

progress of sanitary measures in this large and important province, 

contrasting most favourably with the ponderous and expensive 

volumes in which other members of the Sanitary Department 
gratify annually their “ cacoéthes scribendi.” 

Cholera and small-pox, we regret to observe, are still very pre- 
valent in the province, the former giving rise, in round numbers, 
to 16,000 deaths, aud the latter to 11,000, out of a total of 
200,000 deaths from all causes, These data can, however, ouly 
be regarded as approximations to the truth, and great diffi- 
culty still exists in arriving at anything approaching reliable 
registration, not only of the causes but of the number of 
deaths. As an instance of the former Dr. Whishaw quotes 
from Mr. William’s Census Report of the Province of Oudh 
in which it is stated, that in the cold weather of 1864-65 
an extraordinary number of deaths from cholera was reported 
from some villages ; on investigation these were proved to have 
been all due to small-pox.— The chowkiddr, however, had an 
idea that the Deputy Commissioner had a “shauk” for 
cholera, and he accordingly described cholera as the cause of all 
the deaths that occurred in several villages for several months. 

Surgeon Whishaw also shows that under the head of cholera 
every death preceded by vomiting and purging is entered. 
Taking these causes of error into accouvt and applying them to 
the whole Bengal Presidency, we may well view with suspicion 
the elaborate and costly maps of the annual spread of cholera 
planned by the Statistical Officer with the Imperial Sanitary 
Commissioner, when we know that every shade of colour thereon 
may be influenced by the registering chowkidar’s knowledge of 


the particular “shauk ” of the Deputy Commissivner | 
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A great improvement in the health of Lucknow and other sta- 
tions is noticed ; in Luckuow the deaths decreased from. 5,411 in 
1869 to 4,664 in 1870, a circumstance naturally ascribed by the 
Officiating Sanitary Commissioner to the care taken in conser- 
vancy and other sanitary arrangements. 

Owiug partly to an improved system of registration commenced 
in the beginning of the second halfof the year, the number of 
deaths nearly doubled those in the preceding half year. This 
leads us to believe that the death-rate, given as 17 per 1000, is 
considerably under the actual amount which is, most probably, 
over 20 per 1,000, or more than double the mortality of the in- 
habitants of the British Isles. ‘The cause of this excessive mortal- 
ity is almost altogether due to fevers which gave a death-rate of 
nearly 11 per 1,000 in 1870. Deducting deaths caused by fevers 
from those due to all causes—17 per 1000—we have only 6 per 
1000 which, even allowing a wide margin for errors in registration, 
contrasts most favourably with the mortality of the United King- 
dom. Dr. Whishaw ascribes these fevers principally to malaria 
emanating from jhils and undrained land, and recommends 
that the former be drained, and the supply of water necessary 
for agricultural purposes be confined to large tanks. 

Looking at the result of the drainage of marshes in various 
parts of England and other countries, where the inhabitants of 
tracts formerly almost decimated by malarious fevers, now scarcely 
know the disease; and remembering that the mortality of the 
people of Oudh is more than doubled by fevers, of which by far 
the greater number are undoubtedly due to malaria ; it is evident- 
ly very desirable that something should be done to limit the 
extent of these enormous marshes, not only in Oudh but through- 
out the Bengal Presidency ; but we fear that should even so great 
an undertaking be entered upon, the date of its completion is 
very far off. In the meantime the people of Oudh and other 
marshy parts of India must share the lot of their forefathers, but 
better off than they, living .under the protection of a paternal 
Government which, to those suffering, promises relief in the shape 
of quinine obtainable at dispensaries throughout the province.* 

From the Vaccine Report we learn that vaccination has made 
but slow progress in Oudh, notwithstanding the good example afford- 
ed by some of the leading native gentlemen of the province who had 
themselves and ail their families vaccinated. ‘The introduction 
of vaccination into India must necessarily be a question of time 
which will alone overcome the prejudices of the natives, to quote 
Dr. Whishaw—“it is not surprising that the ignorant Hindts 
object to it when, even in=the-civilized countries of Europe, persons 





* See para. 14, Remarks of the para. 33, Officiating Sanitary Com- 
Officiating Chief Commissioner on missioner’s Report. 
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are found who not only deny that it is a benefit, but consider it a 
great evil,” 





Report of the Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of 
India, for 1870. Calcutta. 187). 


HE seventh annual volume of Indian State Medicine—that 
for the past year 1870—has just been published. 

It is much to be regretted that so much delay should, almost 
inyariably, occur in the issue of this and other kindred reports. If 
the object was simply to place on record, for refererice, the sanitar 
history of the year, its appearance, 9 or 10 months after the comple- 
tion of the year, would be a matter of little consequence. But, if 
public interest’is to be kept up in, and public assistance is requir- 
ed to aid the sanitary efforts of Government, the sooner the annual 
volume appears the better. | 

At the time of going to press, only one of the reports of the local 
Sanitary Commissioners for 1870, (writes the Sanitary Commissioner 
with the Government of India,) had reached that officer. This delay 
may be due, in part, to the length of the local reports, and the 
question then naturally arises—‘“Is it necessary to make them 
so long”? Brevity, we take it, is as much the soul of a report 
as of a witty anecdote ; and it might be well if some of our annual 
reporters—gifted, or rather shall we say cursed, with the cacoethes 
scribendi,—were to follow Sydney Smith’s advice and ‘strike out 
every second word ! 

The volume under review consists of over 107 pages of letter- 
press from the’ pen of the Sanitary Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India, including a few extracts and tables from other 
reports, followed by three appendices ; and the ‘annual returns of 
the European and native armies, and of the jail population of the 
Bengal Presidency, from the pen of Dr. Bryden. 

The Commissioner's Report is, as usual, divided into | four 
sections:—section 1, consisting of 86 pages, being devoted to Ku- 
ropean troops; section 2, extending over only 54 pages, being given 
to native troops; section 3, comprising 6} pages, to the jail, and 
the remainder to the general population. 

The ratio of daily sick throughout the whole army was higher 
than in any one year since 1862. Out of every 1,000 men there 
were 63° daily in hospital. But five-sizths of the European 
troops were in the plains, only one-sixth being in the hills. 
We read that 731 European soldiers—the best part of an entire 
regiment—died in the Bengal Presidency in 1870, giving a ratio 
of something over 2 per cent. But, we are told that, as compared 
with former years, this proportion is not high. During the past 
decade the minimum mortality has been (in 1866) about 2, and the 
maximum (in 1868) a little more than 4, per cent.) In the sixth 
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ortion of the army stationed in the hills, the death-rate was 
slightly over 1 per cent. 

Thus, from the evidence of the Government record, we see that 
a large portion of the European army is annually immolated upon 
the plains of India, whilst her mountain ranges remain in some 
cases unexplored, and in others unoccupied ! Humanity and 
finance to the rescue! It is well known to experienced Indian physi- 
cians that, although the hills do not deserve the reputation they 
once had, inasmuch as they fail to aid in the eradication of organic 
disease, yet. they are valuable in maintaining health. To em- 
ploy the hills therefore as cantonments should be the rule * 
to use them as invalid depdts, the exception. We are en- 
couraged in this view by the fact, as recorded in the volume before 
us, that, as regards sickness and mortality, Dagshai, the best of 
our hill stations, shews for 1870, a smaller ratio than any Eng- 
lish station. After so much evidence has been accumulated in 
favour of the Himalayan ranges as possessing suitable sites for mili- 
tary stations, why are they not more explored and utilized as 


such ? What has been already done in this direction is very limited ; 


aud we venture to say that, in many cases, it has not been well 
done. Look at Lohéghat in Kumaon, for example. A pretty little 
spot, between 5,000 and 6,000 feet above the sea level, easily ap- 
proached from the plains by Birm Deo, a good road only being 
required. Lohféghét has been abandoned after an imperfect 
trial. A company (of the Rifle Brigade we believe) was quar- 
tered there a-few years ago for one season only. If we remember 
right, the effects of a cold season were not tried. Inaccessible it 
undoubtedly was (one of the objections to it raised) from the 
plains vid Naini-Tal (the road that was taken), the distance being 
80 miles! But vid Birm Deo this would be reduced to less than 30, 

It is worthy of note that European and native troops suffer 
more from fever than from any other disease. We should like to 
feel that the result, as regards the diminution of fever and other 
malarious disorders, of double-storied barracks which were built with 





* Ranikhet, averaging some 6,000 less prove a useful site for a 





feet above the sea level, about 20 
miles to the north-west of Almora, 
has been added to the list of hill can- 
tonments during the year. Excellent 
results are expected. Panchmari, in 
the Central Provinces, some 3,500 
feet above the sea level, has been oc- 
cupied by troops during the early 
we of the year; but, there being no 

etter shelter than tents when the 
rainy season set in, the ten were 
then sent down, This hill will doubt- 





cantonment. 

The Cherat hill, 30 miles from Pe- 
shawar, about 4,400 feet above the 
sea level, has as heretofore proved a 
valuable sanitarium for the troops at 
that cantonment. Whilst the mortal- 
ity was 25 per cent at Peshawar, it 
was only from 5 to 6 per cent at 
Cherat, and this amongst weakly 
men who had been sent up on account 
of sickness. 
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a view to protect the troops from malarious influences had been fa- 
vourable, The troops ought to have suffered less since these lordly 
structures were erected ; whereas, says the record, they have suffered 
in 1870 more than in any year since 1858. I1t would thus seem that 
so far, le jeu ne vaut pus la chandelle*! We find that of the 
deaths from fever 62 were due to typhoid fever. There can be 
now no question that this disease, though met with less frequently 
than in European countries, is much more common in India than 
was formerly supposed. Venereal disease, as usual, occupies a 
prominent position amongst the causes of sickness. It stands 
next to fever. It has prevailed in much the same proportion 
as in previous years. This is very lamentable; although the 
Commissioner adds that the result of preventive measures during 
the past six years shews a marked improvement on the previous 
six years. The improvement, he thinks, would be much greater if 
the rules were administered with more care, and in this we agree 
with him. We believe that, in some stations, the police are 
shamefully inefficient ; and, instead of punishing the prostitute 
who shirks registration, we would visit with the utmost rigour 
of the law the policeman who connives at the evasion. Did space 
permit, we could record several instances of police inefficiency. 
We cannot, however, refrain from mentioning one. At Darjiling, 
until quite recently, only two women representing the prostitution 
of the place (!) were registered, and of course periodically 
examined. Whilst they were provided with a clean bill of health, 
venereal disease was rife in the European Depét. Whence did 
it come? From unregistered prostitutes, of course. The worst, 
however, is yet to be told. Because the Lock-Hospital was so 
seldom occupied, the order went forth to close it, and to stop 
all further examination! The object of the Contagious Diseases 
Act seems to be misunderstood by the Civil Authorities of Dar- 
jiling, with whom the order originated. 

It is satisfactory to know that the returns from Bengal do not 
compare unfavourably with those of stations in the United Kingdom 
which are under the Contagious Diseases Act. 

The point seems to be clearly established from the records of the 
year, that the sickness and mortality are greatest in those regiments 
which are in their first year of residence ; and nearly one-third of 
all the invaliding of the past six years has been amongst men of less 





* It seems remarkable that more upon the subject have not been 
trouble bas not been taken to ascer- generally kept. He adds that a new 
tain exactly the preventive effect of fo rm has been devised from which 
double stories ; but Dr. Cunningham full information ought in time te be 
states somewhat complainingly that. obtained. So, indeed, it ought. 
the returns intended to throw light 
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than three years’* service, Bearing in mind, therefore, that the 
oreatest sickness and mortality occurs in new regiments, the point 
that those regiments should consist of good material cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon. Extremes of age suffer most from climatic 
influences ; very young men consequently should not be sent to a tro- 
pical climate. During the past six years, we learn from Dr. Bryden’s 
tables appended to Dr. Cunningham's report, that 1,307 European 
soldiers have died, and 1,895 have been invalided—all under 24 years 
of age. The measures recently adopted to prevent very young lads 
from coming to India should have been enforced many years ago. 
The rate of invaliding has been high—52°50 per 1,000. -The loss 
to the State from this cause has, it appears, been steadily increasing 
annually forsome years past; but this is owing to a very large 
number of men being sent home for change of climate. The less is 
thus, to some extent, only temporary as many of the men return. 
As Dr. Cunningham observes, it would be important to know the 
ultimate end both of those invalided for discharge and of those sent 
home for change of climate. Where constitutional Syphilist Las 
been the cause, a poison, in the case of marriage, is circulated through 
the country intensifying the virulence of that which is already the 
bane of Great Britain and Ireland. The total loss, by invaliding 
and death, during 1870 was 74°40 per 1,000. This is very high ; 
but a very large number of men are sent home anoually owing 
to the hills being held in such ill-repute. As Dr. Cunningham 
says, it would be well if the climate of the hills were more tried 
in the cold- weather.§— A very striking fact is noticed in the 
Report: viz., that the great mass of the sickness of the year has 
been due to a very few diseases which are eminently of a pre- 
ventible nature. Amongst these, fever and venereal stand pro- 
minently forward, and cholera is not included in the list. Com- 
paring the sickness of the three presidencies, the number of men 

















* Out of 10,000 men sent home as 
unfit for service in this country dur- 
ing the six years ending in 1870, over 
3,000 had been less than threé years in 
India. This isa strong argument in 
favour of locating young regiments on 
first arrival in India, in the hills. 

+ It isclearly established by Dr. 
Bryden’s tables that, although the 
general invaliding has much increased 
during the past few years, the num- 
ber actually discharged has consider- 
ably diminished. 

t No man should be discharged for 
constitutional Syphilis_if there be 
the remotest chance of his cured 
in an English hospital,—as at Netley. 
The poison should, if possible, be era- 





dicated from his system before turn- 
ing him loose upon society. 

§ It appears that in between } and 
; of the number of men who had 

een sent up to the hills during the 
year, on account of sickness, the 
change failed to produce the desired 
effect. Had these men remained 
during the cold weather, a differeut 
result might have been obtained. 
The experiment of establishing work- 
ing parties in the hills has been emi- 
nently successful. But it would have 
been even more so had the hills been 
occupied during the cold months. 
Had this been done, the death-rate 
would not have been wore than 74 
per cent. 
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constantly sick in Bengal has been 67:1. per 1,000, in Madras 62:0, 
and in Bombay 59°8. The mortality has likewise been greatest in 
Bengal, the average death-rate for the preceding ten years being 
29:98 per 1,000 against 21°46 in Bombay, and 20°27 in Madras, 
The higher death-rate in Bengal is due to cholera, fever, and heat- 
apoplexy. 

It is gratifying to learn that the death rate amongst women 
and children has» been—especially amongst the former—con- 
siderably under the average of the last ten years, 

The average annual death-rate amongst officers, taking 
those of Her Majesty’s British and Indian Army together, 
has been during the past ten years 1752 per 1,000. Amongst 
officers, Her Majesty’s British Army and Her Majesty’s Indian Army 
separately, the average has been, for the same period, 16°84 for the 
former, and 18°20 for the latter. The year has been marked by a 
singular absence of cholera, amongst the troops, European and 
native, and generally in prisons ; within a small area, in the eastern 
districts of the N.W. Provinces and adjoining portions of Oudh, 
the general population had suffered considerably, This disease is 
now receiving, we are told, an unusual amount of attention on account 
of the measures taken to institute a special enquiry into its nature 
and history, &. Special medical officers have been deputed to 
investigate the truth of Pettenkofer’s theory ; the registers of 
sub-soil water, commenced in 1869, have been continued in 1870, 
and the labours of Dr. Douglas Cunningham and Dr. Lewis have 
received favourable notice. But they have as yet thrown no light 
upon the disease. A map intended “ tu illustrate the annual report 
of the Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India,” 
is affixed to the report under notice. On it are represented the 
five different:areas over which the troops in the plains have been 
distributed. The sixth area, corresponding to the hill stations, 
does not appear in detail. The map is still incomplete, inasmuch 
as all India is not included, and it is somewhat defective in 
clearness. We read that a new plan of map for illustrating cholera 
is now under consideration. ‘he map suggested by Dr. Goodeve in 
1868, approved by the Secretary of State for India, and prescribed 
by the Government, has been found impracticable, as being too 
complicated. 

We venture to think that not only a cholera but a general 
disease map is much required for India. A map might be prepar- 
ed annually, shewing the localities where tropical diseases have 
been more especially rife during the preceding year. Such a 
series, at the end of several years, would be in itself very istruc- 
tive, and from the whole a single large map generalizing the 
subject might be constructed. : 

In order to test the effect of sanitary measures in checking 
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cholera within its endemic limits, steps have been taken to have 
a careful ‘topographical survey made by a skilled Engineer in the 
neighbourhood of a particular jail, to be followed by a thorough 
system of drainage around it, Meetapur (Patna) jail has been 
selected. We would suggest that, in addition to good drainage, 
the number of inmates in the jail should be largely reduced. 
Overcrowding is a more prolific source of disease than it receives 
credit for. 

We learn that the subject of the best means of obtaining a really 
complete and scientific account of the meteorology of India, to 
be studied in connection with the distribution of disease over the 
whole continent of India, is now under the consideration of Go- 
vernment. It is to be feared that at present, many of our mete- 
orological records are very far from trustworthy. 

The death-rate, in the Regular Native army, has been about 
19 per cent., a ratio somewhat above the. average of the pre- 
vious nine years. The mortality has been due chiefly to 
fever and chest (respiratory) affections. More than half the 
deaths have been due to these causes, 493 representing 
fevers, and 1:23 being chest-affections, in a total of 1085. The 
mortality has been greatest in the Panj4b, where two-thirds of the 
whole was due to fever and lung diseases. It has been lowest 
in Hazara, Kachér and Silhet, Cawnpur, Almora, Ambala, 
Dinapur and Gorakhpur. The average death-rate in the Panjab 
was about 2 per cent. (In Midnmir it was more than 5!) No 
part of this was due to -cholera._.The lowest death-rate ‘15 was 
in Hazara, 

Amongst Irregular Native troops, those quartered in Central 
India suffered least. Excepting Deoli, where it was 6, the 
admission-rate never exceeded 4 per cent. In the Panjab 
Frontier Irregular Force, the admission-rate averaged 6 per 
cent; at Marddén and Rajanpur, it was 10! Throughout the 
entire Native Army, the Panjab Irregular Force has suffered 
most, 

Nearly 60,000 prisoners have been daily in confinement 
throughout the Bengal Presidency in 1870—a number much 
above any year since 1858. The sickness appears to have been 
much less than in former years, excepting 1868, when the admis- 
sion-rate was only 2°1 per cent. In the other 10 years it varied 
from 3 to 5 per cent. The death-rate in 1870 has been much 
under the average of the preceding 11 years, in some of which 
it rose to 10 per cent. It has been less favourable than in 1868 
when it fell to 3 per cent. The causes of sickness were, as usual, 
fevers and bowel complaints. In a total of 9824 admissions per 
1,000, 468.3 were due-to-fever, 99° to dysentery, and 86°6 to 
diarrhoea, Of the total mortality—41'92 per 1,000; 1667 was 
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due to dysentery and diarrhoea ; 5:91 to fever; and 4°79 to res- 
piratory affections ; 3°17 were due to atrophy and ancemia ; 1-77 
to phthisis pulmonalis ; and 3:52 to cholera. Thus we see that 
though fever is a common cause of sickness amongst prisoners, it is 
less fatal than bowel ‘complaints. Where, however, the fever is of 
a virulent type, a different result is seen, 

In comparing the admission and death-rate amongst the three 
classes—European troops, Native troops, and prisoners—we see.a, 
very striking result ; and yet it is‘exactly what might be expected, 
Although ‘the admission-rate amongst prisoners is less than that 
in the other classes, the death-rate is higher. The admission-rate, 
in European troops, being 1731°9'and ita Native troops 14923 per 
1,000, the death-rate in the former was 21:90, and in the latter 
15°89 per 1,000. In jails, with an admission-rate of 982°4, the 
death-rate has been 41°92, or more than double the mortality 
amongst soldiers either European or Native.* 

The admission-rate was greatest duriag the year, in the jails 
in Bengal Proper and Assam, those in the Central Provinces 
(excluding Ségar and Jabalpur) and in the jails in the Panjab; 
whilst the death-rate reach its maximum in the jails in Rohilkhand 
and Mirat. | 

The excessive sickness in the Léhor Female Jail is very striking. 
During the last seven years the death-rate amongst the female pri- 
soners, has ‘been nearly 8 per cent. The mortality amongst young 
children is also excessive in this jail, More than 62 per cent of 
them died during the year. It is said that a woman seldom 
retains her milk beyond the first month of her residence in 
prison. Urgent enquiry seems to be called for here. 

In Section IV., the general population is considered ; commencing 
—in the absence of the reports of local Sanitary Commissioners, 
one ‘only of which had reached Dr. Cunningham in September 
1871—with ‘the results of mortuary registration. The uncertainty 
‘of these results is quite realised by the Sanitary Commissioner 
with the Government of India. Although the simplest forms have 
been adopted, and the fewest possible number of diseases have been 
‘specified, so’as to make the subject as little confusing as may be, 
innumerable errors creep into the Mortuary Register which thus 
‘becomes‘a most untrustworthy record. As Dr. Cunningham justly 
says, registration in England is a comparatively easy matter, where 
‘as a'rule each case of sickness has fallen under the observation of 
‘a médical ‘practitioner ; whereas here, in India, in many districts 
there “are hundreds of thousands of people of whom not one is 
capable of ‘stating the cause of death with any accuracy. * * The 


* The correct comparison would be little to be depended upon, that the 
with the general population ; but, comparison cannot be made, 
the returns ‘under this head are so 
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ple, with rare exceptions, * * die without ever having been 
seen by amedical attendant who could diagnose their diseases.” We 
have always thought that the Police are a. bad medium through 
which to obtain mortuary statistics ; more satisfactory results would, 
we venture to think, be obtained through the Civil Authoritities 
from the head men of villages. 

As to the best means of diffusing vaccination, Dr. Cunningham 
recognizes the value of concentration, as originated by Dr. Pearson. 
When the people see a particular district (that has been vacci- 
nated) free from small-pox, whilst surrounding villages (not so 

rotected) are succumbing to its ravages, the value of the pro- 
phylactic will be brought home to them. Dr. Cunningham thinks 
that vaccination will thus come to be recognised and solicited as 
a favour ; this we very much doubt. The “circle” system of vacci- 
nation may do much wherever it be introduced ; but, until the 

uondam inoculators for small-pox turn vaccinators, the crust only 
of the population will be touched ; they alone can reach the core, 
Inoculation for small-pox has been made penal in several districts 
with highly satisfactory results. Inoculators have applied to the 
Civil Surgeon for vaccine lymph which they have used in the 
same way as the virus of small-pox; and it only remains to 
encourage this system for a few years longer when we may safely 
leave it to work its own way, Once let the operator feel that he 
is no loser by the change, and the people that they are as well pro- 
tected, there need be no fear for the result. But it must never be 
lost sight of, that it is through the people themselves that this result 
must be effected. We should be less anxious to secure large returns 
of persons vaccinated by our own vaccinators than to chronicle half 
the number operated upon by quondam inoculators for small-pox. 
Amongst other matters of general interest referred to in the State 
volume, are the regulation of the transit by rail of persons 
suffering from small-pox and other contagious diseases, (now under 
consideration,) and the better supply of drinking-water for emi- 
grants from Calcutta; but upon these points we have no detailed 
information. Both are subjects of great importance; and we 
trust that, in the next volume, the regulations made by Govern- 
ment will be recorded. 

Dr. Cunningham, in noticing the marked improvement of the 
health of the town of Calcutta during 1870, is doubtful whether 
it simply represents the healthy character of the year, or whether 
we may recognize the posthoc, ergo, &c. The general opinion 
seems to be in favour of the latter view. If it be correct, force is 
given to the theory of the cholera poison existing in water, and 
of its being a medium for the propagation of other diseases. 

With regard to the discoloration of the water of the lake at Naini- 
Tal, it is satisfactory to-know that the Jnfusoria, to the presence 
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of which it was due, affect clean water in preference to that con- 
taminated by sewage. Their presence, therefore, not only in the 
Naini-Tal lakes but in other lakes in Kuméon, is a guarantee for 
their cleanliness. 

Of the appendices which are attached to Dr. Cunningham’s Re- 
port, Appendix A. is a general review of the anuual reports of the 
local Sanitary Commissioners for 1869. Appendix B. represents 
a report on cholera by Dr. ge Cunningham, Assistant Sur- 
geon, H. M’s Indian Army, who is attached to the Sanitary 
Commissioner with the Government of India. This is a very valu- 
able report, as showing what has been done so far in India, to 
test the truth of Pettenkofer’s, or the germ, theory respecting 
cholera. The report is profusely illustrated ; but, although the 
microscope has revealed an almost innumerable variety of forms, 
no single one has been detected as characteristic of cholera. Fur- 
ther investigations are being made, and it is satisfactory to 
know that such zealous workers as Drs. D. Cunningham and 
Lewis (his coadjutor in the enquiry) are in the field. 

Appendix C is a report (from the penof Dr. Bryden) on the. 
influence of age and length of service in affecting the mortality 
and invaliding of the European Army of the Bengal Presidency, 
the gist of which we have already given; and the volume con- 
cludes with the annual returns of the European and Native 
armies and of the jail population of the Bengal Presidency for 
the year, also from the same accomplished author’s pen. 

We cannot conclude this notice without recording our testi- 
mony in favour of the energy and zeal which are displayed by 
the Sanjtary Commissioner with the Government of India in the 
performance of his annual task ; although we are of opinion that 
this record of Indian State Medicine should be compiled in the 
office of the head of the Indian Medical Department, the mate- 


rials being furnished by his deputies. 





A Brief History of Bengal Commerce, from the year 1814 to 
1870 ; with a short sketch of Indian Finance. By Kissen 
Mohun Mullick. Calcutta. 1871. 

HIS pamphlet is by a veteran in the Calcutta. commercial 
world, who speaks of that which he has seen and known. 

We believe that there is no man in Calcutta better qualified to 

speak on the commercial history of the province and its great 

port, than B&b& Kissen Mohun Mullick; and his pamphlet 1s 
valuable both from a commercial and from an historical point of 


view. He traces well and clearly the progress of trade in Bengal, 
and especially of the trade with Europe, since the abolition of the 
Company's mencpey in 1818. He delineates very carefully the 


various phases bot 


of the export and of the import trade 
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showing especially. how they have been affected at various times, 
eg., by the Civil War in America, by the opening of telegraphic 
communication, by the opening of the Suez Canal route. The 
Bib speaks in the most hopeful way of the condition and 
rospects of the Indian tea trade; about many other branches 
of the export trade of the province he is equally sanguine, 
and we have no doubt that his thoughts and suggestions will be 
read with interest by commercial men throughout Bengal. The 
resent state of the import trade, however, seems generally to be 
anything but satisfactory. For the unhealthy state of the import 
trade in British plain and colored goods, the Bab& offers the 
following reasons—most of which affect more or less all classes 


of imports :— 
1st.—The facility of communication by the wire between Europe 


and India. 
2nd.—The time-bargains influenced thereby, and the same multiplied 


for the sake of mere insignificant margins. 
3rd.—The consequent repeated fluctuations. 
4th—The opening of the Suez Canal, by which route Calcutta is 


brought nearer to England in respect to the transmission of goods by 
one-third of the time occupied by vessels coming round the Cape of 


Good Hope. 
5th.—All estimates and calculations therefc"e set at naught. 


6th.—The difficulty, if not impossibility, of the fulfilment of contracts 


on the landing of goods sold for arrival. 
7th.—The distrust prevailing among sellers, which dissuades them 


from freely delivering-goods to the purchasers upon credit. 
8th.—The impossibility of realising goods for cash payments under 


reasonable discounts. 
9th.—The absence of an adequate capital among dealers to enable 


them to make their payments with promptitude. 

10th.—Hence the trade depending alone upon credits of purchasers, 
whose position and sterling worth are unknown to the sellers. 

11th.—The purchasers again depending in their turn upon their 
customers on the spot and abroad for enabling them to meet their 
liabilities. 

Of the Baba’s remarks on Indian Finance, the most important 
are directed to show that the Government can remedy the 
fluctuations of the opium revenue, by largely increasing the 
cultivation. Indian opium will thus be enabled to compete with 
the Chinese home-grown drug, not only (as it does at present) 
in quality, but also in price. -In this way, the Chinese cultivation 
of opium will be arrested ; and though each maund will then 
sell at a considerably lower figure, the Indian revenue will be 


more than recouped by the larger quantities exported, 
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